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mr ACE TO rm mst wsrm, 

1 'IHB object of this Handbook is to give readers in other parts of 
. lAe wotld^a bird’s-eye view of the foreign trade of British India.^ 
The undertaking was suggested by Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Com- 
missioner in London, who pointed oat that though Sir George Watt’s 
'Dictionary of the Economic Products of India’ and thu abridgment of 
that Work<entitled ‘ The Commercial Products of India ’ hitnish much 
valuaUe information, they are not compiled on lines directly helpful 
to business men and omit many details which foreign traders want to 
Iqjiow. A, handbook with many of the features suggested by Ur. 
Chadwick, but dealing with the trade of the Madras Presidency only, 
which ap^ehred in 1910, and the consiilarreport compiled bvMr»Baker, 
American Consul at Bombay, and published in Washington in 1915, 
(jontain much of the nopw'iary jnateTial, but a? tho latter was written 
chiefly with the objoet of interesting American exporters in India’s 
import ^trade, the iaformation to bo found in it regardnuf exports is 
generally not sufficiently detailed. From the point of view from which 
the present book is wriftten thj,' import trade is of secondary importance, 
,and general economic conditions and the difficulties of currency and 
finance which have hampered commercial development in India from 
time tc> time have only been briefly alluded to. In the eisc of evorv 
ariiyle of present 6r potential importance figuring m tho statistics of 
exports, however, an attempt has been made to Hjiccify tho areas in which 
it is’ohtoinaWe, the port ot pott.s trora which it is shipped, the method of 
marketing and the unit of sale and shipment Indw is so v.isl and 
so remote that there is no doubt tlial on the Continent and in Aiueriea, 
.if not in tho'Hmted Kii^dom, abundant ignorance prevails with regard 
to fhe commercial geography of the country and her trade potentialities- 
The earlier chapters in the Handbook deal with the principal ports and * 
the facilities for trade at each, while the chief commercial organisations 
are enumerated aftd their activities described. Elsewhere will’ho |onnd 
a conspectus, of tiicr various weights and measutes in^so in the chief 
trade cgptres, while the app^dicoi contajn^e tonnage schedules in 
force at tho fitA principal ports and a glossary of the vernacular t^riuH 
vi(bieh occur in the book. It is hoped that this varied material w*ll 



WBihU all who are anxioue to pimlliaee Xb^*ii mmiibetBiea or ' 
materiale to make larger uae oi the opportoaitiea which undoubtedly 
eviet for increased trade 

I take this opportmiity oi expressing my grateful yckuowledgmenta 
to the numerous friends, official and non-official, who have scrutinised 
my draft articles and assisted me with material. Among the numerous 
books consulted in addition to those referred to earlier^in this preface* 
the * Quinquennial Beview of Mineral Production in India ’ (1909-1913) 
and the * Munitions Board Handbook ’ (1919) have been fouiid parti, 
cuiariy helpful. My clerk, M. A. Kriehnaii, who hos seen the bocA® 
through the press and is responsible for the statistical tables ahd the 
index, deserves special mention. 

0. W. B. COTTON. 

* Calcutta : 

26ih f^epUmber, 1919. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The opportunity offered for a wider circulation of this Handbook 
by th^ British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, coinciding with the prac- 
tical exhaustion of the first edition, has prompted the Govern- 
ment of India to ask me to prepare a new edition this yedr. No new 
features have been introduced, but the statistics haVe been brought 
up to date and the letter-press generally revised. My special thanks 
are due to those who have helped me to make Parts III A, TV, and V 
more complete, and to the Commercial Intelligence Department which 
recruited and supervised the work of the tabulating staff, who have 
worked hard and well* 


C. W. B. COTTON. 

Statics AoeNor : 

Trivarufrvm, April, 1924. 


N0TF4«-^A11 tha ttarling figwrat In tUa aalailia ara ealculatod 
on tha biwit af 1 Ragaa-la 4A 
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PART I 

INllSODUCTORY 


Indift i1i the largest of the three peninsulas which mark the southern 
oonijguration of the continent of A&ia. This peninbula falls into four 
well marked divisions. Firstly, the Himalayan range which forms a 
•great natural fiontier including the valley of Kashmir and the kingdom 
of Nepal with Bhutan a ljutting on the great tableland of Tibet. Secondly, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain lying between the mountain range to the north 
and a line drawn from Karaelii to Dellii and Delhi to Calcutta. South 
again of this lineas the peninsula proper with an elevated plateaj^ in the 
centre buttressed towards itS southern extremities by two ranges of hills 
known re^eotively as the Eastern and Western ghats^ the former being 
much inorb (listmctive and considerable. The fourth division Burma* 
which properly belongs to f he Malayan peninsula, lies to the east. 

TSe total al^ of tfie Indian Empire is 1,806,332 sq. miles, with a 
population (according to the Census of 1921) of 318,912,480 people. 

• It 18 perhaps not generally appreciated what 

Area. ^ large portion <8 this is ^not directly under 

Britvill administration. The area of British India is 1, 094,300<>q. miles, 
with a population of 247 millions, while the Indian States codi|)rise 
7J ?,032 sq. miles, with a population of 72 millions. 


The tbAitory under the control of the GovemCr-General in Council 
is^divided into nine major provinces and six lesser charges,* each 
n • • k r separate Local Government or Adminis- 

BntuB bdia^ ttation. The Local Governments ^e the three 
presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bei^, the Unit^ Brovinces of 
Agra* and Oudht the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Oentral 
Provinces, and Assam. The minor adininistiations mclude the North- 
West I^ntier Province, Delhi, British Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmer- 
Merwafa, and the Andaman Isl^ds, The following statement shows 
the adminfstrative divisions of British India, and the present form of 


I 



Table No. 1 . — The adm^nxetrafifie divisions of Brifi^h Indm with their area anSl population. 




^ The mnp shews that, ^ white a oonsidemhle poztion of the Snteriox ia 
eomprieed of ladiaa fit^teSi thej^ ocmtamiio port of eveor second tate 
^ ^ ^ importance and except for Kathiawar, Baroda 

mM States. Travancore, the coast line is held practi-^ 

©ally without interruption by British provinces. The consequence* 
is that the contribution of Indian States to the volume of exports, 
though undoubtedly oonsidoiable, is almost completely obscured in 
the statistical tables, as shipment is necessarily effected in most instances 
from British Indian ports. The largest Indian State in area is Kashifiir 
wjth Jammu^Sn the extreme north-west but in wealth and population 
Hyderabad is the premier State and its ruler, the Nizam, is distin-* 
guishbd by the appellation of His Exalted Highness. Next in import- 
ance are the progressive States of Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior and Travan- 
core,* which aJl possess considerable economic resources which are 
only just beginning to be developed. The pnncipal States in the 
Kathiawar Agency are Nawanagar (3791 sq. miles) Junagadh (333G sq. 
miles) and Bhavnagar (2860 sq. miles). Nepal (.".rea 54,000 hq. miles: 
j)opulatipn 5,600, 0&) has by tno treaty of Segowlic been rccogniseAas an 
independent kingdom. The British Envoy at the Vouxt of His Majesty 
the Maharajadhiraja, an officer of the Feuvigu and rohlical Department 
of the Government of India, does not interfere in the internal affairs of 
the State. 

The following table show the principal Indian States with their 
* area ahd population. * • 

\ 

Table No*. 2. — The principal Indian States with their area and population. 


Namo o&tho State. 

Area. 

Population. 

Kashuiir'aud Jammu 

Hyderabaa * \ 

(Sq. mileu.) 

(1021 CensoH.) 

84,258 

3.320,618 

82, b08 

12,471,770 

Federatoct Shan States 

56,:]13 

1,43^,542 

Jodhpiir . 

3.>,00« 

1,848,826 

Mysore . , * ^ 

29,475 

5,978,892 

Orissa Foudatorr States 

:»8,04G 

3,807,172 

Gwalior . 

28,367 

3,186,076 

Bikanor . * . 

23,316 

069,68.5 

KstKia'a'ai Agency . 

20,911 

2,338,497 

BhiAnn . 

18,VOO 

2SO,000 

Jaipur . 

16,682 

*2,338^803 

Bhawalpur 

16,000 

7817191 

Betra . • 

13,000 

1,401,524 

tJdsipur .... 

12,916 

1,406,990 

Indore . 

• 9,619 

1.151,578 

Manipur . 

Qpioaii . . ^ 

8,466 

3»,01d 

8,127 

2,126,522 

.vancore • 

7.626 

4,006, 062<* 

Outch 

7,610 

484,570 

Bhopal . 

. 

6,902 

692.446 

6,942 

1,499,739 

Kolhapur. 


832,726 

Alwar 

3.»3 

701,154 

Oodhiu . 

1,479 

979.080 

Coooh^har 

1,318 

592,489 

Ptidukom 

1,179 

426,813 

Bampiir . * 

899 

• 453,607 

Kapwthi^ 

598 

284^276 


B 2 
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^ce 1858 the Supreme Authority in India ie vested la the Croum 
through a Secretary of State assisted by a OounciL In 1920 a 
. High ConunissioneT for India in London was 

AdniwiitntMB. appointed under the provisions of Section 29-A 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, who discharges functions in 
England similar to those of the High Commissioners representing the 
self-governing Dominions. The a<&cumstration of the Government of 
J^dia is vested in a Qovemoi-General who is also Yioeri^, assisted 
by an Executive Council and the Commander-In-Chief as ex-ojwio 
extraordinary member. The six ordinary Members of the Executive 
Council hold separate portfolios, the present distribution being Home 
’Education and Health and Lands, Commerce and Railways, Industries 
and Labour, Finance, and Law and Legislation. Under the control 
of the Education, Health and Lands Department are Agriculture 
and Forests, while railway afEairs are controlled by a Railway Board 
under a Chief Commissioner who has the right of direct access to the 
Viceroy. Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, and Irrigation are 
controlled by the Department of Industries and Labour. Under the 
Finan(.e Department there is the Central Board of Revenue in charge 
of Customs, Excise, Income tax and Provision Opltim. The 
Commander-in-Chief holds charge of the Army Department. Foreign 
affairs are the special portfolio of the Viceroy. More detailed infor- 
mation is given in Part ITT, of th.o work of tho princsipal departmenta 
which have commercial or g'^/asi-commeroial interests. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, tho development of indus- 
tries has become a provincial transferred subject. The policy to be 
pursued in the matter of granting assistance to indusl^es, the develop- 
ment of technical and industrial education, and to a large extent the 
research work necessary to establish tho value of raw^ msterials. is now 
determined by tho Ministers in charge of the provincial depdrtments of 
industries. The proposal of the Indian Industrial Commission which 
sat from 1916 to 1918 under the Chairmanship* of Sir Thomas Hdlland, 
to create an Imperial Industrial Service has in consequence of tl^pse 
changes not materialized but the constitution permils the Central 
Government to retain control over industrial subjects when it 
considers such a course to be necessary. 
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PART II 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Th% total length of railways opened in British India and Indian 
States on 3lBt March 1923 amount^ to 37,618 miles of which 18,389 
• • ^ ^ miles were of the standard gauge (5' 6''), 15.508 

w«lway ^1 metre gauge (3' 3|'') and 3,721 miles- 
of other gauges (2^^ and 2')- These figiires 
include the West of India Poftugueso Railway (51 miles) running for 
all but tvo miles of its length in Portuguese territory and the ViHupu- 
ram-Pondicherry and Peralam-Karikal lines (22 miles) which are 
partly in* French India. The total mileage under construction or 
sanctioned for construction at the same date aggregated 1,776 
miles. 


, Th^ Government of India exercises under the Indian Railways Act, 

1890, ceHm geneial powATS itf respect Of all tlie railwajB in 

^nd has a preponderating financial interest in 
Govmti^^ India’s nearly all of them. Up to 1922 all railway 
• administrations for which the Government of 
India has to pro^de'funds had to submit an annual programn\p* to the 
Baily^ay Board, which prepared a general programme of capital expendi- 
ture for tlM ensuing year for the sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
the Goyemment of India made budget provision for the needs of each* 
railway according to tlje programme finally sanctioned. But in pur- 
suance of the rcGommen^tion of the R^way Finance Committee, 
it Vas decided by the Legislative Assembly in March 1922 that 
thp .capital programme of railway expenditure should be fixed 
for £v,e years in advance, provision being made for an expenditure 
of Bs. 30 crores per annum or a total of Bs. 150 crores daring the quin- 
quennium. In accordance with this decision the programme of eTipital 
ezpenditurje for 1922-23 was framed for Bs. 30 crores. The actual 
expenditure during the year was, however, Bs. 49 03 crores (including 
JBTb. 60 lakhs represeijting outlay on Provincial railways) only! Tb? 
carry over from 1922-23 on the basis of Revised estimates for the ye^r 
was expected to be Bs. 8*64 crores and the grant for^ 1923-24 was 
accordingly fix^ at Bs. 38*64 crores (£25'7^millions). ^ , 

The capital expenditure budgotted for during t]^e last eleven years 
tabulated below. The reduction in capital 
Itailywy expenditure during the period 1914-15 to 

1919-20 was due to circumstances arising out of the war, partly to^ 
measure of economy delibezatdy enforced, and partly to* the difficulty 
*expedie&ced in importing materials and from Europe. 
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Tabli^ No. i, — Capital eotpendUure incurred between 1913-24 anA 
1923-24 for raHways (including Provincial lines). 



Year, 

Capital ex- 
pendituie. 



£ 

191 3-U . 


12,316,000 

im4-16 . 


11,432,000 

1915*16 , 


4,492,000 

1916-17 . 


1,980, OOP 

1917-18 


2,528,000 

1918-19 


4,159,000 

1919-20 


9.363,000 

1920-21 


17,386.000 

1921-22 


16, 65?, 000 

1922-23 


15,686,000* 

1923-24 

* Budget. 

26.760,000* 


Tho diversity of conditions governing the relation of the* State to 
the railways in India is due chiefly to the variations of policy adopted 

_ from time to time towards railway construc- 

Clacl railway tyttoms, Broadly speaking, the principal railways 

fall under three categories —firstly, the three railways owned and 
worked by the State, viz., the North Western, the Eastern Bengal 
and Oudh and Bohilkhand railways ; secondly, those owned by the 
State but worked on its behalf by companies enjoying a guarantee of 
interest from Qovemmont, eight in number, viz,, the East Indian, the 
Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras 
and SoiTohem Mahratta, Assam-Bengal, Bongal-Nagpur, South Indian, 
and Burma railway ; and thirdly, lines the property of private com- 
panies and worked some by the owning companies axrd 'some by 
the State or by companies working State-owned systems; the principal 
being the Bengal and North-Western, Bohillnmd and Kumaon and 
Southern Punjab systems. Besides those there are an increasing number 
of lines which are the property of Indian States or District Boards or 
constructed under a guaranty of minimum interest given by such 
Boards. Of the total mileage, open on 31st March 1923, of 37,618 
mileH;, 2T,005 miles were State-owned, or about 72 per cent, and 7,679 
miles,^r 20 per cent directly managed by Government. 


For many years the railway system was a drain upon the'flnances of 
the Government of India, but the tide began to turn with the expansion 

irrigation in the Puhjab and Sind, wMch* 
Railway turpiiitet. made the North Western railway one of the 
greatest graiii-distributing lines in the world. During the war working 
expenses werd low, mainly owing to the fact Iha^ material for 
replacements and renewals could not be obtained from abroad. On the 
•otherhandthe earnings ^owed a large improvement year after year, and 
therefore from 1914-15 the net profit to the State st^diljr increased. 
During the war there was practically no ea^enditure on now'ccmstmc- 
tion. ^ Several smaller lines were closed and the rails taken rip sent , 
to Mesopotamia with the result that in 1920 it was found that there 
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were great defleiearies inrollmg etock aiui eempment to be made good* 
and l^roib xneaatmm were adopted to bring tbe condition of the railways 
generally tip te the standard of increased passenger and trafiSc require- 
ments. With the return of more normal conditions the profit decreased^ 
considerably in 1919-20 and 1920-21. In 1921-22 the tailmys worked, 
for the first time for many years, at an actual loss owing mainly to the 
great stagnation of trade throughout the year and unavoidable increase 
in working expenses. This loss was converted into a small profit jn 
1922-23 by regourse to increased freights and fares. * 

* Table No. 4. — Profits and losses earned by State railways 
• {including Provincial railways) from 191S-I4 onwards. 



Year. 



■ ) 

Gross,* 1 

Nett-t 




£ 

£ 

1913-14 , 

, 


17,973,000 

-V 4,790,000 

1914-16 . 

, , 

• 

16,419,000 

+2,168,000 

•191S.16 .• 

. 


18,489,000 

4 4,079,000 

1910-17 . 

, 


21,986.000 , 

T- 7.482.000 

1017-18 . . . 

. 


23, 0*12,000 ' 

■+ 9,914,000 

1918-19 . . 


» » • • 

2C,120,(MK> , 

, 10.168,000 

19)9-20 . 


. . • • 

22,421,000 

-^6,231,000 

1920-21 . 

, , 

. • . . 

17,641,000 1 

H 3,769.000 

1921-22 . 

, , 

. . . . 

10,681,000 I 

--6,(^67.000 

-h779,000 

1922.2a . 

* 

. • • 1 

18,174,000 


* t.e.) Gros^ traffic receipts less working expenses, 
t Gross profits less interest. 


The corresponding figures for railways other than State lines were 
as shown in t£e tkble bqlow, which record, it will be noticed^ almost 
uninterrupted progress throughout the decade. 

Table iJb; 5. — Profits andUosses earned by railways othu than StcAe 
, ' lines from WIS-li onwards. 


Year. Gross profits.* 


191S-14 . 
1914-lfi . 
iai6-16 . 
1916*17 . 
1^17-18 .* • 
1918*19 . 

1919 - 80 . 

1920 - 21 , ^ 

1921- 22 . 

1922- 33 . 




I 

I 

I 


I 

I 




£ 

2.414.067 

2.609.067 
2,462,133 
2 , 688,200 
2,764,200 


3:1 



3,269,800 • 

3,173,100 


3,816,200 


* Net earnings, )» 

The first line opened in India was from Bombay to Ealyan, a dis- 
tance of 33 miles (one of three experimental railways sanctioned in 
- . 1849), but railway construction on an ambi- 

Hist«|9 of comoriiictm recdly dates from the acceptancs 

* iby tho Couzt of jQiractors of the East India Oompany of tluf policy 
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laid dovhi in liord DalhQusie’a &.mou 9 nednute o{ 1858 a^vooatiag the- 
ponutt^ation by guaranteed Gompaniea oit a aeriee of tnmk Unefli uniting 
tile various provinces together and connecting the trade centrea 
upconntry with the piineipal ports. By the end of 1859 eight 
^companies with a contemplated mileage of 5,000 and an aggregate 
guaranteed capital of £52 millions had been floated in England, viz,^ 
({) East Indian, (u) Great Indian Peninsula, (iii) Madras, now merged 
partly in the Madras and Southern Mahratta and partly in the South 
Iftdian, {iv) Bombay, Baroda and Central India, (o) Extern Bengal, 
(vi) Calcutta and ^uth Eastern, now merged in the l^stem Bengid 

• Eailway, (vii) Scinde Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North West- 
ern aiid ^ui) Great Southern of India (now South Indian) railways. 

Each of these companies contracted with the Eas't India Company 
(or Secretary of State for India) to construct and manage a ^specified 
line in return for the provision of land and the guarantee of interest 
varying, according to the market rate prevailing when the varioua 
contracts were made, from 4| to 5 per cenL on the capital outlay. Half 
of &xsy surplus profit earned in any half-year was to be retained by 
Qovemment to be applied to repsLy of advances made under its guarantee, 
and while the railways were held on 99-year leases, the State reserved the 
right to take over any line after 25 or ^ years upon terms calculated to 
repre'ient the Company’s interest therein, against a corresponding right 
of the latter to surrender and receive payment of its capital at par. ^ Very ' 
ctos6 control was instituted by Government over the management and 
working of the railways constructed on these terms, which, though of great 
political and military value, imposed in some cases a considerable burden 
upon Indian revenues, as the expectations in regard to profits were 
not in al^ instances realised owing to heavy initial outlay incurred in 
the construction of lines on the standard gauge, uneconomical* align- 
ment and alteration of routes and more tiansitory causes as ^e 
Mutiny of 1857 and the Orissa famine of 1865-67. The original policy 
was modified in 1862 in favour of construction under subsidy but without 
guarantee and with a minimum of Government interference, but tl^s 
attempt to attract capital was a complete failure, and in 1869 it was 
decided to raise the capital required for railway construction in India 
by direct State agency and to make working expenditure a charge /oh 
current revenues. Simultlneously the right of pre-emption at the end of 
25 yeais was in the cafe of several of the more important guaTauter4 
lines surrendered by Government in exchange for the absolute right 
to half the surplus profits in any half-year. By the end of J879 though 
6,128 miles had been opened by companies and 2^ 7^ mfles by Goveru-b 

* ment at an approximate cost, respectively, of £97,872,000 azid£28,696,226r. 
the Famine Cgmmissioners appointed after the great famine of 1877- 
78 pointed onti t]j|at construction yras still 5,000 miles short of the mileage- 
needed to secure protection of the country from the consequences of 
the seasonal failure and that the limit put upon the borrowing poweia 
of the Government for railway purposes hampered progr^. It was' 
consequently decided, once more to try and attract private capital under 
guarantee, and'although the contract terms offered under the mq^fied^ 
guaranliee system were less favourable than previously, sevezat com- 
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pcuoieB foiiOed vhicK baV^ coittribiited tnatetially to thp 
deT^opmaat of ibe Iitdiaix xaUway &ygtii«QaL. To tlda period Ifelcmge 
tbo applioaticnL of the eame pxhkcijdes to xailway ooiistruction in Indian 
States of which the pioneers were^roda and Hyderabad. ' 

The nilers of Indian States Lave grown more appreciative in recent 
years of the advantages of the improved railway communications within 
* , their territories, and as examples of recent con- 

Mien ateist railway!. struotion, the Mysore- Arsikore and Bangalore- 

C9iik-Ballapiir inilways in Mysore State (the latter financed by an 
Indian Company under a guarantee from the M 3 r 8 ore Darbar), and the 
Quilon-Trivandrum line in Travanoore, which were opened in 1917-18, 
may be cited. Some of these railways, e.g., the Cochiu-Shoranur rail- 
way, have Ijjeen constructed out of accumulated State balances. 

The mileage on the Slst March 1923 under the various gauges in 
Indian States is shown in the subjoined table. 

Table No. S. — Mikage under various gauges in Indian States in Maneh 

192 . 3 . 


Gauge!. i Miles. 



2' 6^ 1 
2 '0' j 



917 

3,436 

Oli 


The importance Of feeder lines as contributory to the growth of ^ffic 
in the main lines is now fully recognised, but the revision of the 
• , n MM existing, terms (which include rebates as well 

•District Biiar#fc«uways. guarantees) on which the Government ot 

India is prepared to consider offers for the construction of feeder lines 
with capital provided b> companies floated in India or by local bodies, 
such as District Boards, is almost inevitable in the altered conditions 
governing the money market after the war, to make the concessions 
BufficijEnltly attractive to prospective invesitois. On the 31st March 
1918 proposals for the construction of an aggregate ot 3,708 miles of 
railway in all parts of India under branch lino terms, at an estimatild 
cost (k nearly 14J millions sterling, were under consideration by the 
Railway Boafldl. The option of raising part of capital under 
guarantee terms and partly under rebate terms has so far been availed 
of in one instance onily*(the Mymensingh’Bhairab Bazaar railway, 
104 miles lon^, opened in 1917-18) and the special concession offered in 

* 1916 in the form of a provincial g^rantee of J per cent for^a^ limited 
period im supplement to the Imperial guarantee to secure tVe construc- 
tion by branch line companies of railways in Assam has already been 
extended to two branch lines, namely, the Chaparmukh-Silghat and 
Eatal^bLalabazaar railways ; and there are before Government 
aevetol other <^pro]6Cts to which it is proposed to apply these special 
tezms^ lui order to find money for their lines District Boards jfk 

* Madras have fox consideTable time past been allowed to levy a special 
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r«iltray oesa and the railway properties of the Tanjore District Board 
afEoxd a striking example of the financial possibilities of this system 
the extension of wliich to Bombay and Burma is in bontemplation. 
In other provinces, Bengal, there are several lines which have been 
built under a guarantee of minimum interest given by the District 
Board concerned. War conditions interfered greatly with construction 
work but the Salem-Suramangalam line built by the South Indian 
railway with funds provided by the Salem District Board was opened 
for traffic in 1917-18. The Tinnevelly-Tiruchendur jtailway financed 
by the Tinnevelly District Board and sanctioned for construction ih 1916 
Vas not completed until 1923. The question of future financing of such 
railways directly from Government funds is at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India. ‘ « 

The couEtruction and management of State railways was imder 
the control of the Public Works Department of the Government 

XL i> •• n j 1^5. when, fts the reault of 

^ ni« Railway Boar . Bobertson’s report, a Bailway Board con- 

sisting of a Chairman and two members and secretariat establishment was 
created to secure expert consideration of the larger problems of railway 
administration and finance and a more settled and continuous policy in 
railway construction. With effect from the Ist Apiil, 1924, the Railway 
Board has been re-constituted and consists of a Chief Commissioner 
ks President, a Financial Commissioner, and two members. The 
appointment of Chief Commissioner was sanctioned in November, 1922, 
and he is solely responsible under the Government of India for arriving 
at decisions on technical questions and advisipg the Government on 
masters of Railway policy. The appointment of Fiitkncial Commissioner 
was made in April, 1923. The reorganised constitution has been 
framed on the recommendations of the. Chief Commissions^, which weie 
based on the main principles underlying the report of the Railway 
Committee of 1921 presid^ over by Sir William Acworth. Briefly these 
principles are that the Railway Department ’'(Railway Board) should be 
given such independence in carrying out its work as is compatible with 
its position as a Department of the Government of India, and such free- 
dom in shaping ^nd carryihg out railway policy as will enable it' to treat 
the railways of Indians a property to be developed on commercial lines. 
In* addition to the preparation of the railway programme, the Railway 
Board decides all general questions of policy and economy and*fiettles 
disputes between Competing interests while its administAitive funetions 
in&lude the construction of new lines by Sta^ agency, the approval of 
rates for passenger and goods, the settlenient of train services and 
through traffic arrangements, the control and promotion of the staffs of 
State inifways and general supervision of the expenditure and working 
of lines iS Which the Government of India is pHnoipally ixfi/orested* 
The offices of^he Railway Board are in Sixnla from April to October 
and at Delhi from November to March. The companies working most 
of the Indian railways are sterling companies with Boards of Directors 
in London, who communicate with the Railway Board through tiie 
4igents of the lines in India. On these Boards a ropresontatiyq fA 
the India Office holds a watching brief as Government Director. 
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1?ABLe ll'o. 7. — Main residticj^worhing of dl Indian faihoays treated as *one system. 
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In the foref oing table the main reenlte of the working of all Indian 
tailways treaW as one system during the last five jreeis are set forth, 
while in Appendix III will be found the principal railways with mileage 
open or in oourse of constmotion on the 3lBt Ifarch 1923 and the area 
and trade oentrea served by them. 

A new route for traffic between India and Ceylon was opened in 1914 
vid Adam’s Bridge, where the extension of the South Indian railway 
¥ ja across the island of Bameswaram to Dhanus- 

India'CeilmiTCiite. connected by a sendee of turbine 

steamers with the Ceylon railway terminus at TaJaimanaar across a 
22-mile strait. The old steamship route from Colombo to Tuticorin 
has ^thus, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, been practically 
superseded. 


The standard gauge on Indian railways is 5’ 6'’, but in 1870, chiefly 
for reasons of economy, the metre gauge of 3' Sf" was adopted pro- 
visionally for certain new lines, and has since 
^ Gauget. ^ permanent feature of the railway 

system. The trunk system w^ be practically complete when 
Burma is placed in direct railway communication with -ladia either 
by the Hukoi^ Valley, the Manipur or the coast route, though 
direct connections between Delhi and Karachi, Karachi and Bombay, 
and Baipur and Vizianagram on the broad gauge system remain 
#0 be completed. * ’ 
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PART III 


A.-DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE 


^ The Commercial Intelligence Department. 


The Goiiunercial Intelligence Department, which came into existence 
in 1905 and is responsible for the collection and dissemination of commer- 
cial information, forms a convenient link between the commercial public 
and the Government of India. It answers trade enquiries, effects trade 
intjoductioup and publishes in tAc Indian Trade Journal (the weekly 
organ of the Department) statistics and other information of commercial 
vhluo. The I^iicctoi-Glcncral is alHO lesponsible for the foiiipila+ion and 
publication of the Annual Review of Tiadc and all the statistical volumes 
issued by the Government of India, covering not only eommorcial but 
also judicial, adminislrative and agricultural subjects. The Commercial 
Milseum, which was opened in February 1916, was for financial reason# 
closed in December 1022, and the Department of Statistics, with effect 
from the same date, ceased to exist as a separate Department. Among 
the important publications for which the Director-General is responsible 
are the following annual volumes: Review of the Trade of !^dia, 
Statement of the Foreign Seabdme Trade and Navigation of British 
India, Pric<^ and Wages m India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Agricultural statistics, Estimates of area and yield of principal 
crops and tariff schedules. 

The l5epaitnieilt,is, thiiugh the medium of the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner in London, in close touch with trade developments, of interest 
to India, in the United Kingdom. Further, by arrangement with the 
Board .of Trade, H. M. Trade Commissionfrs in the Dominions and 
Colonies correspond with the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence in Indian trade interests, report to him openings for Indian expofts 
and rel>ly to local enquiries for Indian goods and in this way much hag 
been done to stimulate the overseas demand for Indian produce and 
manutaetnees. Sam]^e consignments can be arranged for by the De- 
partment through finns %f repute in India. Steps are also being 
t/aken to push* Indian trade with Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia 

• J At. - L TaI. Xl. 1 .xT Tt 


Tn tile same builOiiQg, and controlled bj the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department, is a commercial library which is open daily, free of 
^ charge, to the public. It contains up-to-date 

CMUBMitMi iMwy* books of reference on technical and scientific 
subjects, periodicals and reports, official and unofficial. 

The Iniian Trhde Jom^ mvM public^ to all alterations in tj»e 
' Oustoms tarifis of the United Kingdom and .other countries liktiy to 
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. affect Indian intwests, publiahes ali tjte cJop 
Man iMa jaonuo. forecasts and summarises all the more important 
snbjeots dealt with in the proceedings of the different Chambers of Com* 
merce in India. 

.The department specialises on overseas trade subjects and weloomea 
enquiries relating to Indian trade, which should be addressed to the 
Director-General of Conunercial Intelligence, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Geological Survey Depaitmeut. 

The Geological Survey Department has been in existence for nearly 
years. It was organised by Dr. Thomas Oldham, who p^rrived in 
Inma for the purpose in 1851. At that time there was only one other 
geologist on the staff, but in the course of the next 12 years, the total 
strength of the department was raised to 12. Thirty years later it was 
13 j and in 1901^ 50 years after it had boon founded^ that) with thc addi~ 
tion of two mining specialists, was still the sanctioned cadre. In 1906 
the total staff was increased to 20, atid at the end of 1922 the number 
rose to 30. 


The activities of the department are directed mainly to the comple- 
tion of a geological map of India, and to the collection £&id dissemina- 
. , tion of information regarding the mineral 

Activitict. resources of the country. The Director gives 

gxpert advice with regard to the adminifatration of the rules for the 
grant of prospecting licenses and mining leases and is consulted on all 
questions regarding the mineral policy of India, investigations are also 
carried out on behalf of Provincial Governments concerning water 
supply, the location of dam-sites, land slips, hydro-electric sites, 
road-metal, building materials and other problems ; the Department 
is responsible for the upkeep and administration of the geological section 
of the Indian Museum ; it issues animal statistics of the output of 
Indian minerals and it furnishes professors and lectureis in geology for 
various educational institutions m India. » 


The sanctioned cadre of the department is at present : 1 D^ector, 
6 Superintendents, 22 Assistant Superintendents, and I j[]!hemist. Its 
headquarters are in Calcutta, but its activities extend to the whole Indian 
Empire and frequently beyond. The survey parties usually leave for the 
6<4d in October, returning to headquarters for recess in May. Owii^ to 
the large number of applications for advice and assistimce both from 
Government ofiiciids and from the general public, a smalh proportion of 
the staff is retamed in Calcutta t^o jghout the y^ear ; this includes the 
Curator of the Museum and Laboratory ^md "the Palssontologist. 
Geological specimens are determined free of charge ; many hundre<& of 
such determinations, involving numerous qualitative oheioical analyses^ 
are ma^e every year. Vire assays and quantitative work are fjLCft, as a 
rule, undeitakqn for the pubUo, applicants being usually referred either 
to the Government Test House or to one or other of the numerous pro- 
fessional analysts in India. Information with regard to the piinera! xe- 
aources of country is given body, and the greater part of tihe time* 

S the clerical staff at hec^quarters is occupied with replies ^ enquinea 
this nature* 
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The Smvejr of Intdia ic^ea various 

Timhfmv^^ pubHcftticaoJ, 

(1) SeeorJ^, whioh axo publiehed the zate of approxiimately one 

vdma of four parts per annum. The Jtec^da oontain the 
Axmual Beport of the Department, the Annual B^view of 
Mineral Produotion, and papers deding with both scientific 
and economic matters. Every fifth year, one volume of the 
Seoorda is devoted to a review of the mineral production of 
India during the preceding quinquennial period ; 

(2) Mm^ra^ which are issued from time to time as material is avail- 

able ; they are chiefly descriptive, and relate to the geology 
and mineral resources of areas which constitute more or less 
well-defined stratigraphical units. They also contain papers 
izit the nature of monographs which are not suitable foi' 
publication in the Hec&rda * 

(3) PalceontologiA Indica, published also as material accumulates, 

and consisting of descxiptions of fossils collected during the 
cdurse of the operatjons of the Department ; and 

(4) Miscellaneous publications, such as bibliographies, guides, etc., 

issued from time to time. 

The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
gicj^l section of the Indian Mu&eijm comprise some 31,000 specimens ol 
rocks, 12^000 of minerals, and 35,000 of fossils^, 
Geological galienes. ^which over 14,000 are types. There are four 

geological galleries in the Museum — 

(a) the Mineral ^alleiy containing a largo collection of both Indian 

and foreign mmorals, a complete collection of Indian miaerals 
of economic value, and a lepresentative collection of Indian 
ic>ks ; 

(b) the Meteoiite galler> in which is a fine collection of meteorites 

comprising representatives of 88 Indian and 365 foreign falls , 

(c) the Siwalik gallery containing a collection of Tertiary 

mammals; and 

(d) the PalsBontological gallery, in which are invertebrate fossils 

and Goudwana plants. 

The galleries are open to the public free of charge daily from 10 AHa. 
to 4 p^M. except the first Monday of each month on wMch they are 
reserved foi Iifdian ladies, and Fiiday, on which day a fee of four annas is 
charged. A member ^ of the stafi of the Geologicsd Survey is placed at 
the disposal of visitors* off Mondays and Fridays, with the exception of 
, the first Monday in each month, to act as a guide to the collections. 
Arrangements are also made for students tq have ready ’access to 
them. • * ' 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is probably the finest 
soientifio library in the East ; it contains more than 50,000 volumes, 
including a very complete set of scientific 
serials, most of the latter being obtained by ex* 
cluAga oi publications with learned societies and other scientific msti|}i* 
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tiond. VreS access to the libraty is dOiowed dadxtg office hoiusp tSoA 
eveiy facilitj is given to persona wishing to consult i^ogidSl Utexatoxe. 

The Department of MBnes. 

The Department of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 
is mainly responsible for the administration of two Acts, viz., the Indian 
, Mines Act (Act VIII of 1901), and the Lan^ 

ActivitiM. Acquisition Mines Act (Act XVIII of 1885). 

Under the first Act it is concerned with the safety of mining employees, 
both in coal mines and in mines other than coal, throughout British 
India and Burma. Buies have been made under the Act to provide for 
^i^atei safety and for efiectivo management, and, apart from 'the rules, 
the Inspectors have powers to call upon mine owners to remedy dangem 
and to forbid the employment of women and children in any mine in 
which they consider it unsafe for them to work. The majority of any 
fatal accidents are inquired into and reported upon. Under the second 
Act, the working of which is confinccLto Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 
the officers of the Department act as Mining adviseis to the Local 
Government, with reference to the support which should bo left und^r 
railways or to the protective works which should be carried out if 
such support is not given. For this purpose a considerable number of 
sumyors are employed. Even in provinces where the Act does not 

apply and where the coal under railw^iys is reserved by Government as 
fandlords, in the lease, the services of the Department arc from time to 
time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, two Inspectors, one electric 
Inspector, and four junior Inspectors, and as more than three quarters of 
t the woik refers tp the coal fields of Bengal and of 

Bihar and Orissa, the headquartois of jblie Depart- 
ment have been, since 1909, at Dhanbad, in the district ^vf ManbWm, 
in Bihar and Orissa, on the edge of the Jharia coalfield. For purposes 
of administration, British India and Burmafare divided into two circles 
with one of the Inspectors in charge of each. One Inspector in charge 
of No. 1 Circle which includes the Jharia coalfield is stationed at Dhan- 
bad and the other stationed at Sitarampux, in Bengal, is' in charge of 
No. 2 Circle which includes the Raniganj coalfield. The yomaining 
imnesln Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in the Punjab and Baluchistan 
arc in No. 1 Circle, while those in Assam, Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras and Burma are in No. 2 Circle. Each Inspector has 
'two junior Inspectors to assist him. 

*Th6 collection axmually of figures of outpi\{;, labour, etc., from all the 
mines, and the issue of an axmual report and a lilt of mines being wdiked 
is imdertqjcen by the department. 

The department has no concern with mines in Im^n States, but more 
than one Durbar has asked at various times for the services of an officer 
in a consultmg*bapacity. 

The department is closely associated with mining education. The 
Ohief Inspector is a member of the goretnk^ body of ffibj^ur College, 
4md President of a board known as the Mining Education A&rmry Bom 
^mider which mining instruction is {^ven in the coidfiehis of Bernal And 
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^ Bihar Ontm. The two taspeotors are members of this board 
«iid Oaoh iatho^ Chairman of suVeornmittees on the i^oalfields. The 
HC^ief Im^ectioff Chairman and both Itispectors are members of a 
techni^l £foimittee^jPpd^t 6 dVMenti 3 ^ to investigate the danger of 
•explosions of oOal dust m Ii^ian qoal mines. Large scale experiments ^ 
are being made at Dhsnbad whilst the laboratory work is bdng done 
.at the Alipur Test House. 


The Patent Office. 

The law and procedure in India for the protection of invent'oiw and 
registration of designs closely follows that in the United Kingdom, the ^ 
only difference of im])ortance being that, in the absence of any legal 
provision for the registraton of Trade Marks, fndia cannot become a 
paTt% to the International Convention for the ])rotection of industrial 
property, under which ceitain rights of priority are obtainable in other 
^countries. The reciprocal arrangeniont with the United Kingdom and 
other parts of His Majesty's Dominions affords, however, a partial subs- 
titute. • 

The ?ndjan Patents and Designs Acl, 1911, is in force in British 
fndia only ( / c , not in Indian States) and patents granted under it 
aif* not valid in the ITnited Kingdom or any of the British Posse^sjons ; 
noT does this Acl permit the registration of tiade and properly marks 
or names. k 

• Tha officev who adnnmsti^s this Act is designated the (^ontrjller 
of Patent^* and Designs. His ofiice is at I, Council House Street, 
Calcutta, and all Ooranuiu\cations relating to applications for patents 
and the registration of de'^igns should be addressed to him. The 
Patent Office llundl^bok (price, one rupee) contains the Acts, rules and 
instfuctions. * ' 

The •Patent Office does not undertake to give opinions on the inter- 
pret ation%P patent law or oft the advisability of protecting inventions 
and designs or on their infringement or to recommend any particular 
agent*or assist in the disposal of inventions. Trade and property marks 
are, not registered. 


The CiUtomi Depeirtment. 

The Customs Department is controlled by the Cenlial tBoaid of 
Revenue, attached to the Government of India in the Finance Dv^iait- 
mdht. The administration of the Department is in the hands of the 
Imperial Cdstoms Service, partly recruited in Indiftsnd partly in England. 
The Collectors of. the five principal ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, 
Rangoon and KaracMi, are appointed from this service, as are the 
Assistant Collectors at these ports and at Chittagong. Three i>f the' 
Collectoiates are usually reserved for memb^s of the Indiah Civil Sei vice 
temporarily att^hed to the Imperial Customs Rervice axffi two for mem- 
bers of the Imperial Customs Service proper. The* subordinate staff 
at all Custom Houses is appointed locally. At the principal ports the staff 
^consists of Appraisers and Preventive Officers in addition to clerical 
'establishment* For Customs purposes Aden is not a part of British 
India. • 
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lathe MadraaPi^esideiii^t^ ^ 

quite Gonflideiable impoitauoe, subject to the gefietel ocmttol o£ the 
Collector ol Cufttoms at the town. Fox the purposea of 

furtW control theUttoial ia divided up into ciroleepIaeediiL charge of 
^InspectoTB of Cuatoma. The etaj| of the Cu^oms Department in Madxaa 
is one with that of the Salt Department, and appointments, transfers, 
and questions of d^rtmental administration are controlled by the 
Local Government, which is still in charge of the Salt Department ; 
but it is anticipated that before long the Salt Department will also be 
placed directly under the Central Board of Bevenue. Tl)^ minor ports 
in BuTiOa are similarly subject to the control of the Chief Collector of 
'^Cust^ms, Rangoon. As in Madras, the Chief Collector is expect,cd to 
inspect j|annually each minor port. The ports in Orissa are stalled by 
provincial officers and controlled by the Goveinmvnt of Bihar ^ and 
Orissa, and the foreign trade is negligible. The coirtrol of tlfe minor 
ports m the Bombay Presidency vests in the Collector of Salt Revenue, 
who, as in Madras, is still Subject to the Local Gov^nment ; while the 
only two ports open to foreign trade in S'nd are under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief Collector of Customs, Karachi. There is no port in*'Kathia-» 
war open to foreign trade. 


The Customs revenue in India is derived mainly from general import 
duties which are levied for fiscal purposes and 
GutS Si TkStf protection of Indian industries* 

^ * Special import duties are imposed on certain < 

classes of goods, such as arms and ammunition, salt, Lquors, saccharine, 
sugar, petroleum and tobacco and export duties on fice, tea, jute, raw 
and manufactured, and hides and skins. The general import duty which 
was raised to 20 per cent after the Mutiny, had bel^n seduced to 5 per 
cent in 1B75, and in 1882 was, except for o few special articles, m., 
aims and ammunition, liquors, Opium and salt, abolished. Until i860 
there was a general export duty of 3 per c^t ad valorem, bUt^'*by 1875 
it was only applicable to oil, rice, indigo and lac. The duty on wheat 
was abolished in 1873, and the duties on indigo^and lac 'Were renfitted 
in 1880, leaving rice as the principal duty-paying expoH. In addition 
to import duties at the ports, there existed a wide-spread system of 
internal duties not only on the frontiers of Indian States, but even 
in British territory.* A great barrier, known as the Inland Customs 


line, sti^etched from the Indus almost to the Bay of Bengal and was 
elaboraWy patrolled, the principal justification being l£e difference 
in the rate of salt duty in different parts of the countiy.c But the- 
barrier^was also employed to tax st^ar. Tbe imposi^on of ^a uniform 
salt duty on the acquisition of the salt sources inr^Rgjputana led to the 
abandonment of the Inland Customs line in 1879. In 1888 an impeot 


duty on petredeum was imposed and in 1894 when the depreciation of 
the rupee rendered additional taxation necessary the idu of a general 
import duty was Revived, the rate bring until 1916, 6 per cent ad 
valorem. Cotton was at first exempt when the general duties were 
again levied, but in December 1894, a 6 per cent ad valorem duty was 
imposed on imported cotton goods and yam, while an excise duty of 
5 per cent wasunposedonallyam of counts above 20 spun in jpower 
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m Bxitidi India, Sebtitaatjr 1S96 tii« fiotkw dntiai wwe a|tdn 
zeviaed, cotton yatn and tbxeadknportod or inano fa c t awd in India nring 
made £ne from dnl^ rdiile a nnifonn H pei^oent ai valdrem rate "mm 
imposed on all ttoren cotton gpodaitnpottod or mannfaetored in Indian 
power mills, the pxoduots of Indian handlooma bein^ estempted. In 
IdlO*!! ibo Govenupent, to make good the deficit anticipated from the 
|[tadiial extinction of the opium trade, raised the duty on diver from & 
f>er cent od wiorem to 4 annas (4d.) per ounce and the duties on tobacco, 
wine and beer were also increased. Machinery to be worked by manual 
or animal labour rtdlway material, gold, food grams, cofd, raw cotton, 
raw Wool, cotton twist and yam, sewing and darning thread, printing 
materials, and books but not paper were, under the tarifi in force until 

1916, free of duly. 

• 

'With effect from the 1st March 1916 the tariff schedules were' com* 
pletely recast in order to provide additional revenue to meet the financial 
disturbances set up by the war. The general tariff rate on imported 
articles was raised from 5 to 7|«per cent and export duties imposed 
on#aw and manufactured jufee and tea, but the duties on cotton mam- 
factures and silver were not inoreaseds The special duties already in 
force for saU, liquors, cigars and cigarettes, aims and ammunition and 
petroleum were enhanced, while the following articles were added to 
the list of goods liable to duty at special rates — sugar and silver 
manufactuies, 10 per cent, coa| 8 annas pdr ton, and manufactured 
*tolbacco, *50 per cent. Iron and steel machinery except for cottdh 
spinning and weavings railway material, and certain other items (pre- 
viously on the free list) were charged at per cent but books, gold, 
living animals, raw cptton, raw wool, cotton spinning and weaving 
machinery, quininif, and certain agricultural instruments continued to 

be admitted free. 

• 

• With effect’ from the 1st Mhrch 1917, the policy in force since 1894 
was departed from, the import duty on cotton manufactures being 
enhance'd to 7^ per cent w^ithout any corresponding alteration in the 
excise duty upon {he product of In^an power looms which remains 
at 3^ per cent. An import duty on petrol of six annas per gallon with 
an equivalent excise duty upon the products of the Burma and Assam 
oil fields was also imposed for the first time. From tlm 1st Marq]h 1921 
by the amendment of the second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 18M, 
which was embodied in the Indian Finance Act, 1921, the genoiaf ad 
v/zhrem tariff cate on imported articles was raised fioga 7| to 11 per cent, 
a specific rate of dqjby of 12 annas per gross of boxes was imposed on 
matches, and a duty ctf 90 per cent levied on cerfain articles of luxury 
such as confectionery, motor cars, etc. The qiecial rates of duty on 
’ imported liquors, toidga sugar, and tobacco, other than unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, wefe increased. Cotton machlneiy, hitheifo bee, was 
brought under the 2| per cent rate and metallic ores qf all sorts were 
mqjie free. By the Indian Finance Act of 1922, further amending the 
second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, the general ad vahrm 
rate on imported articles was raised to 15 per cent ; the specific rate of 
duty on niatches was fixed at (1) Be. 1-8 per gross of boxes, in boxea 
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cadtaming on the average not mote than 100 matches, and (^) mx Mns# 
for every 25 matches or fraction thereof in each box^, per gross of boxes, 
in boxes containing on the average more than 100 inatoli^s ; and the 
duty on luxury articles >flras increased to 30 per cent. The special rate of 
duty on foreign sugar was raised from 15 to 25 per cent. Further amend* 
inents were made in the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, by the Indian Finance 
Act of 1923, and spccifiic duties were imposed on saccharine and 
sacchaiine tabliits. Under the Indian Finance Act of 1924 specific 
duties of 4J annas per pound and six annas per pound have been 
imposed, respectively, on undipped splints such as are ordinarily .used 
f^r match making and veneers such as are ordinarily used for making 
match boxes, including boxes and parts of boxes made of such veneers. 
For a number of articles charges bl#^ with duty -a tariff valuation is 
fixed, which is revised once a year, the tariff schedules as atnended 
appearing generally in the third week of December and coming into 
force from the Ibt January. In March 1917, the export duties on 
jut*^ were doubled and now stand Rs. 4| for raw jute per bale 
off400 lbs. with a special rate of Re. IJ for cuttings, and* for niaru- 
factured jute, Rs. 20 per ton tor sacking goods and Rs. 32 per ton for 

hwiana. The export diitv on tea iR Rr. per 100 IbR. With effect 

from the 1 Ith September 1 919 an export duty was imposed on all export.s 
ot untanned hides 'md skins of 15 per cent ad valorem with a rebate of 
10 per cent on shipments to the ITnitejl Kingdom, British Possessions 
ahd mandatory territories, bat by fche Indian Finance Act of 192.3 the 
duty on shipments to all countries has been reduced to 5 poi cent. 

The taxation of salt is a legacy from the Moghuls. The excise jduty 
levied on salt manufactured by solar evapora- 
’ « tion with the imjpori duty bn foreign salt has 

always furnished a considerable revenue. The rate of duty which 
is identical ib lowered or raised accordijig to fiscal exige^noies. At the 
present time it is Re. 1-4 per maund equivalent to about a farthing a lb. 
In addition there arc large supplies of lake s^t and of rock salt mined 
by Government agency. 

About half the indigenous salt is manufactured or mined by Govern- 
ment agenev and half und^r license and excise. The imports usually 
represent about one-fourth of the total annual consumption (1, 812, 000 
tops). "The rate of dutv has varied from time to time. From 1888 to 
1903 it was Rs. 2-8 (3«. 4rf.) per maund of 82f lbs. (except in Burma which 
enjoyed a privileged rate) but thereafter was gradually reduced ioRe. 1 
(U.,4d.) in 1907. fn 1916 the rate ww raised to Re. 1-4 (la. 8d.) and 
from the Ist March 1923 to Rs. 2-8 (3a. 4d.). dThe"^ current rate, as has 
already been stated, is Re. 1-4 (la. 8d.) only. Though the collection of 
imrort du^ is effected through the various Customs Houses, the 
amounts (sonreceived are i^redited to a separate hea<h ^ 


The Oustoma revenue collected at the six principal ports and the all* 
India totals for the five years 1918-19 to 1922f23 
CttstoM mme. given in the table below. The totals for 

1913-14 for aU ports were £6,246,348 (imports) and £858,432 (expOrtfil). 
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TinCiB So. 8.-7<7««ftWM reuMxte coUe/ie^ at the sit jnineipal ports^and (otalrfor Bnfisk India from 1918-lS salt). 

• I* . WIS-IO.* 1919 20; 1920 21 1921-22. j 18K-23. 



Tout »OB AU. I^ou* . 8#95.767 2,460,995 110,305,771 3,207,4n 13,528,207 3.234,501 .18,478,970 3,000,822 22,463,309 . 3,49:^423 



The ladin Sioiat Dfl|Nurtittii»l. 

The Indian Stores Department ia the ontcome o{ the lec^mmendationB 
of the Stores Purchase Committee^ and was constituted in January 
1932. Its main function is to purchase in India in accordance with the 
Stores Purchase mles^ stores of all descriptions, except lethal muxii- 
tions, coal, coke, stationery and a few other dasscs of articles, for the 
Departments of the Central Gbvemment and the minor Local Gfevern- 
ments. Its services are also available to such major Local Govern- 
ments, Indian States, pubhc bodies, etc., as may desire to avail them- 
^selves of those services. The Department consists at present of the 
office of the Chief Controller of Stores, which is located at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, and of inspection agencies at 
Calcutta, Jamshedpur and Karachi. The principal officers of the 
Department are the Chief Controller of Stores, Ae Director of Ins- 
pection and the Director of Purdiase and Intelligence. The inspection 

agencies consist o! (i) a circle of inspection at Calcutta, with branches at 

Asansol and Kulti, under the control of an officer, styled tb e Controll<ur of 
Inspection, Calcutta circle, and (li) of the Government Test House situated 
at Alipore. The inspection circle undertakes the inspection not only 
of finished articles but also of stores throughout the process of manu- 
facture in cases where manufacture is earned out in Calcutta and its 
iiei^^bourhood. For this purpose an expert staff of Inspectors and 
Kxaminers is employed in the circle. At the Government Test House 
ire undertaken physical and chemical tests and also analyses of various 
descriptions of stores. This organization is fully equipped wi|]i an 
expert staff and with up-to-date machinery and appliances. The orga- 
nizatjpn at JamEdtedpur is known as the Metallurgical Inspectorate, and 
is in diarge of an officer designated tKe Metallurgical Inspector who 
is assisted by a staff of expert metallui^ts. Its functipnuis to inspecc 
throughout the process of manufacture mainly the products of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company Ltd., but it also carries out such other tests 
and inspections of metals as fall within its scope. The organization at 
Karachi has been lately constituted, and is under the control of an officer 
designated the Inspector-in-oLai^e. Its functions are similar to those 
of the Calcutta C^le of Ins^tion. Sanction has recently be^n revived 
for amexpansion of the staff of the Department, and during the course 
ofthe year 1924-25 purchasing agencies will be established at Calcutta 
and Bombay and inspection agencies at Bombay, Madras and, possibly, 
Cawnpore. All requests for purchase are made by means indents 
drawn up on special forms prescribed by the Department and arc submit- 
ted to the Chief Controller of Stores. For aid orders of Bs* 5,000 and 
upwards, tenders are usually invited by means of advertisements, l^ot 
orders btio^ Bb«5,000, tenders are ordinarily invited o|Jy from known and 
reliable mrms who ate on the approved list of oontipactors. Purchases 
made by the Department are not completed until the articles have been 
subjected to a very rigid and thorous^ inspection. The Departm^t 
is also prepared to undertake inspection in cases where purchases are 
made by another authority.* Calls for inspection in such dases are sub- 
mitted to the Chief Controller of Stores. For its services a departEuental 
charge of 2 per c^t of the value of the articles j^tkzohased is mc^e in cases 
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in which the Department nndertafcee both purchase and iiuqpeetion. 
In casea whpre the DeiMivtincnt eaztied out inspection only/the charge 
is limited 1 ptat cent of tilite value of the articles inspected. In connec- 
tion with the pnichating arrangements^ the Department ia building up 
an inttiligenee bureau for the acquisition and dissemination 6i up-to- 
date and itiialde information regarding sonices of supply, markets, 
prices, eitc. In this connection it scrutinises indents placed by depart- 
ments on the Director-General, India Store Department, Loxidon, and 
]places, whenever possible, consumers ia touch with In^an sources of 
supply. A scheme of organisation for the Department has been approved « 
by the Secretary of State for India, and the Department will be fur- 
ther expanded as necestity arises and the financial situation of the country 
permitig. ^ 

The purchasing activities of this Department are at present confined 
to the Indian markets and they are controlled by the provisions of the 
Stores Purchase rules. Stores not obtainable in India in accordance 
‘witlt iJiose rules are io be obfbmed direct bjr the indenting depaitments 

*froin the Director-General, India Store Department, London. The 
Indian Stores Department and the India Store Department, London, 
are at present entirely distinct organizations and function indepen- 
dently of each other. 

Be MISCELLANEOUS* ITEMS OF LAW AND PRACTICE 
AFFECTING TRADE 

Merchandise Marks* 

Importers into India, especially from countries other than fhe United 
Kmgdom, would do well to make themselves acquainted with the law 
and relations relating tcT merchandise marks. In Appendix II will 
be found the principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 
1889, and oonneoted Acts and the notifications issued thereunder. The 
fallowing summary of the regulations m force does not claim to be ex- 
haustive. For those seeking more complete information a reference is 
suggested to the Merohan£se Marks Manual which is published under 
the authority of the Grovemment of India and obtainable o£^ all agents 
for the sale of Indian Government publioations. 

• Infringements or offences may be classified conveniently under four 
heads — 1 * 

(1) Counterfeit trade marks, 

(2) Trade descrifitions that are false in respect of the country of * 

origin, 

(3) Trade descriptions that are false i{i other respe^^and 

^ (4) L^gtlLs not properly stamped on piecego^^ 

The provisions legaiding counterfeit trade marks do not cover general 
get up but do extend to omer marks or combination of marks, the 
^ ■ A irritation of which is reasonably calculated to 

® lead persons to believe that the goods aie*the 

manuiaetiire of some pmm other th^ they 
feaUv are, e.$p., piec«goods are identified in the basaar by their labeb 
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ot by the manufacturer’s or iihporter’s number imprea$ed upon them* 
or the merchandise ol a particular firm may be known by the firm*® 
name or initials which form no part of the trade mark. Tkeae provi- 
rftions are intended not only to protect manufacturers against piracy, 
but the general public from being supplied with goods of mferior or 
imknown quality imder cover of a well known brand. If notice ol such 
infringement is given beforehand by the aggrieved party to the Customs 
authorities, the goods on arrival are detained, if tJierc is reasonable justi- 
fication. pending (1) execution of an indemnity bond wi^/hin 2i hours 
and (fi) institution of proper legal proceedings within a month. Boitd 
fid\ applications made in the abhonceof definite information fora watch 
of possible infringements are usually granted for a period of 3 months 
renewable un loasopablc grounds. But foimal registration of mfirks, 

etc., by Cubtoiiifi olficeio lo ])i‘ohibited. If m the course of the urdiuaiy 

Customs examination an infringement is discovered, intimation is sent 
to the person whose mark is infringed to enable him to proceed as indi- 
cated above, but the goods are released ?T he fails to take prc^iminaiy 
actiofi within a period of 1 days. *■ ^ 

It IS not necessarv to mark the country ot origin on any goo<is 
imported into India, except where the goods bear some other mark 
or indication which is held under the regulations 
® constitute a false trade description with 

« origin. regard to origin, in the absence of any counter- 

indication of the real countiy of origin, e.g,^ 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica rum, if the produce of Holland. Similorly 
cogiiHC and bheiTy require respectively the specific counter-indications 

* Not made in France,’ ‘ Not made in Spam,' if not the^produce ol those 
countries. The commonest class of cases falling under this desciiption 
is where the goods bear a mark or label with English w^ords (most 
frequently the ’W'ords ‘trade mark*), the use of the English language 
being taken to indicate that the goods are the product ot.the United 
Kingdom or British India, and therefore to cbnstitute a false trade 
description unless corrected by a definite indication of tli(‘ coimtiry 
of origin (such us ‘ Made in France ’) or an indication negaining the 
implication to be drawn from vhe use of the English language, such 4s 
‘ Made Abroad,* ‘ Nbt made in the United Kingdom or British India,’ 

* Foreign Made ’ or ‘ Foreign Produce.' When the name used is the name 
of a place in the United Kingdom or British India a countcr-mdication 
is requir<»d, e.g,. fhe word ‘ Boston ’ requires, in the case of American 
goods. « the counter-indication CJ. S, A., but ‘ Made jn New York oar 
Philadelphia * does not. The use of the English language on foreign 
made goods is admissible as part of the goods themselves, the word 

iStumps ' or <^hotographs ' on albums but not eifpressions such as *A 
present for a^gmHl bov ’ or ‘ Superior quality,’ A consighment of spelter 
bearing the words ‘ Extra pure ’ on the top of thv slabs without oounter- 
indication of country of origin, Japan, whicli w'as stamped on the 
reverse wnth a rubber stamp, w^as held liable to penalty. 

In the rase of goods made or produced in a foreim country, ^the trade 
de^ription indicative of origin in the United Kingdom or mtisKIn^a 
w liich mas been corrected by the use of such an eilCpression as * Hade 
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ASi^oad ^ jmy still be falfee, d nho suggests that thie goodn were jaamti- 
faotuied m a foi^eigiSL ooxmtry othi^r the acHial ootiintiy ot ongm 
(fjr» scents n||gde m Japan hearihg the word ' parfutaerie '}« 
oQimter-mdicationt which should be such as to negative both these im- 
plications, must either specify the actual country of origin or must run 
^ Wot made m United Kmijdom or British India or X ' (X being the 
oijjli^r foreign country in which the goods might wrongly be supposed 
to have been manufactured) Similarly the use in a trade desciiption 
ol the language of one foreign count? v on goods pioduced m another 
reqmreiJ couutei indication of the lattei English manufacturers using 
Fiench exj^iessions on then goods wtue ordered to attach a pioiuineut 
and permanent label * M vdc* in filugland * oo the oiTcnding goods 


• When thd misVading words oi marks consist ot \>hat is oi puipoits 
to bo tho naiAo oi tmdo mark of j mamifat tinor dealer oi i rider in the 
United Kingdom oi British India a specific and distinct ooimter- 
indicatiou ot the country of oiigin is necessarj eg pen hoMeis of 
Geiman manufacture beinng iheinimeofa Biitish Indian tradei without 
the (^untry 0l origin woie ordeied to bt itship 2 >ed Initials aie not hoW* 
ever tro ited as names roquiiing a counte*r indication unless the> ate likeJr 
to suggest th^ name of a Biitish manutacturei , and an except on is 
made in the case of coveiings oi labels made in a foreign eountiy but 
beoring the name of a British Indian mannfactiirei or dealer >\ho has 
ipipojtcd tjie co\eimgs or labels doi his own goods Goods made oi 
produced m a foreign (ountiy but bearing the name oi trade maik of* 
, a Biitish Indian dealei or a traMe desciiption consisting of Indian vema 
culiTs or numerals oi pictonal representations such as Indian deities oi 
emblems must beai <^oofintei indication nhich is however waived in the 
case of goods manufactuiod m the United Kingdom milts^i in the lattei 
• ci^se theio is good ground for lonsideiing that the niaiking conveys the 
lUiprtssion o^lndian oiigm A penalt} was imposed m lieu of ^oirfct 
stamping on safety m itches niacle in Sweden bearing the word Om m 
Bengali but without anv indication ot the (oiintiv oi oiigin 

Dhgotieh of English manufacT^uie with the words Bandt Maltuttm 
in Bengali woven along the whole boideiswitli the words Manchester ’ 
stamped m Bengali only in one place weie conhscated subject to ledemp 
tion and leshipment on payment of a penalty and thfts decision was 
upheld m appoil 


It fs impoitant to note that whenevei an indication of the country 
of-ong^n IS required under the regulations such indication should b^ 
(1) inf the same language and chaiacter as the name oi trade maik-or 
trade* description, (2) snflSbiently conspicuous and indelible and (3) 
^should be repeated for each application of the mark or desciiption in 
such a mannei that it cannot be removed afterwards 

Other false trade descriptions are fiequently found on goods in res- 
Cl ^ j pec t of (a) then number, quantity, measure 

(9) de»- qj Weight oi (6) the mateml of whicli 

they are composed 

The cases under (a) usually affect (1) woollen and cotton gooda in 
•respect *ci their m^ure, size or weight, and (2) packages, boxes m 
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bearing incorrect indicatiim in respect of the quantities oon^ 
tained in them. 

Paper wrappers of cotton braids eacb containing t^ve skeins were 
marked ‘6 grs. yards ' implying that each skein was 72 yards long whereas 
the actual len^h of the braids varied from 44 to 51 yards. Deletion of 
the misleading marking was ordered under penalty. 

Offences under (6) are held to be committed when the trade descrip- 
tion suggests that the article is made of a material superior in quality 
and vdlue than it really is and as such is likely to^ deceive the buyer. 
Iron nails described as * brass nails ’ wore passed on penalty and dele- 
tion of the word “ brass.*’ 

A large number of cases under this head occur in connexion with 
consignments of white zinc, white and red Iead« linseed oil audrturpentme 
which are very frequently imported adulterated. The general rule is 
that when the percentage of impurity exceeds 5 per cent (10 per cent 
in the case of turpentine) but not 60 per cent, a qualifjdng description 
such as * adulterated * or ‘ reducetf ’ is held to be sufficient, but if it 
'exceeds 60 per cent the actual percentage should also be stated ‘Simi- 
larly it has been ruled that condensed milk containing less than 9 per 
cent of fat contravenes the regulations unless marked ^ prepared from 

skimmed milk.* 

As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not require goods 
to be staiUped or marked, though it insists 
stamps or marks affix^ should be 
correct, but by a special provision piecegoods 
which are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece must be correctly 
and properly stamped with the lengths in standard yards The stamp- 
ing' must be in English numerals accompanied by the word ‘ yards,* 
'(abbreviation * yds.’), though marking in inches may bo permit/'ed 
on cloths of small dimensions and delicate make in accordance with 
the custom of the trade but in all cases it should be placed conspi- 
cuously on the fabric itself so as not to bb ordinarily removable For 
the purposes of this regulation, piecegoods are defined as including 
woollen piecegoods of all kinds and certain specified defecriptions of 
cotton goods ; the provisions however do not apply to any fabric which 
comjpa within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarily sold 
•by the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mosquito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 
to be stamped \i.rider penalty or m the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 

of Trade Marka. 

ThoreXt no recognired registration of trade n^rks in India. Tke 
majority of the CSiambers of Commerce consider that the introduction 
under legidative enactment of such a system would serioudy affect 
existing rights of user between finns in India and also between firms in 
India and abroad. Eegistration of new trade marks on paymait of a 
fee is made by the Ma^s and 8oath Indian duunbeis of Conuneroa 
and as evidence of the date on which the mark or tidkat trda ragisteted* 
xuay be nseful in subsequent litigation, thou^ it conveys no rl^ts. 



TUhe Bombay ]llillo\¥^eTa^ kee|^ a regiater of all tzade marks 

in tise by members an4 bas a i^eoial ssi el rules governing theif registra- 
tion to wltieh all members upon election agree to conform, in view of tbe 
proteotion afforded by the Association to the trade maijks and tickets 
used by them. 

Registration of Partnerships. 

The question whether the registration of business partnerships should 
be made compulsory has been frequently considered during the last 
half century. The absence of any such measure hampers materially 
the development of business between Indian firms and foreign consti- 
tuents* and also restricts the grant of financial accommodation by 
European banks. In ld08 the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Com- 
merce* prepared draft bills on the subject, but their proposals being unre- 
ooncilable the Government of India was not disposed to accept either as 
the basis for legislation. The Indian Industrial Commission recom- 
mended that Government of Iidia should take an early opportunity of 
ro-exarnuuug the whole question and the conference of Associated Cham- 
beiB of Commerce of India and Ceylon held in January, 1920, unanimously 
adopted a resolution favouiing legislation to provide fox leglstration of 
partnerships and registration of business names but no bill has yet 
been introduced. The main stumbling block to a pract cal solution 
of the problem is the joint famijjy system. 

Registrktion of Business Naiues. 

Closely allied to the question of registration of partnerships is that of 
registration of business names for which there is at present no provisipn 
^ of law m India. A movement to intrcduce legislation on the 'lines of 
, the United Kingdom Begistiation of Business Names Act, 1916, has 
been initi^ed by the Ma^as and Bengal Chambers of Commerce and a 
•draft bill prepared by the former bc^y is before the Government of 
India.* Tbo object of sush legislation will be two-fold, viz,, to identify 
aliep interest and* by compelUng disclosure of assumed names to faci- 
litate, by rendering more precise, commercial transactions. Action would 
not be aimed at Indians trading under assumed European names, though 
disclosure of real names would be desirable in the case of Europeans 
trading under assumed names. Difficulties are likely to arise* in^the 
enactment of any measure relating to business names owing to the joint 
^ family syt^j/cm prevalent in India The Indian Industrial Commivion 
* in J;he coarse of its sittings examined the question but the evidence placed 
bcjfcore it did not jus^if^eit in making de^te recommendations and the 
•Government of India, as in the case of registration of partnerships, seems 
indisposed to legislate. 

Aa Act mating the registration of business nam^ compulsory 
was passed in Burmi^ in 1923, but the number of joint family 
bosinesses in that province is said to be negligible. 
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PART IV 


COBCMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS 

yhe principal non-official organisations conu**( tod with trade are the 
Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and 
Karachi and other important centres with a membership, e?y:eptiii' 
Bombay, preponderatingly European, though open to Inclians also. 
Closely connected with these and noi mfrecjucntly employing the same 
secretciriat staff are the associations representing particular branches 
of trade such as jute mills, cotton milU, etc. The Trades As’^ociations 
repfesenting the retail traders in the principal cities aie scwccly 
important bodies, and there arc other associations re})reHenting general* 
interests of more recent growth such as the Mar wan Association in 
(’alcutta, the South Indian (^hamber of Commerce in Madras and the 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau in Bombay which are exclusively 
Ii^ian in membership. These bodies, though they djffei fron^time to . 
time on questions of poliev, are in no sense antagonistic to the older 
associations. 

The membership of moat of these bodies is confined to the province or 
city where their headquarters are situated, but thify m^iintain close };Ouch 
with sftuilar organisations at other trade /»eutreB. In the case of jute, 
which Is grown only in Bengal, the associalions connected with it are* 

representative of the entire mdustry. 

ThoBe ARSOciationHandthp leading Chambers, ol Commerce in parti- 
cular keep the bureaucracy apprised from time to tiroeof thft ptobleina 
affecting commercial development in India and, undoubtedly, peiform 
important functions in focussing nn-official opinion and rfpiesonting 
commercial sentiiuont the vajue ol which is reflected in the recognition, 
varying according* to their status and traditions, which they enjoy at 
theJianAs of Government The Bengal find Bombay Ohambers of Com- 
merce have the privilege of electing a representativeeachtothe Council 
of State and siv apd two representatives respectively to. the Legis- 
lative Councils of their Local Governments. Th,e Madias Chan\ber 
elects two representatives to the Legislative Covncjl of that Presideqpy, 
and the Rangoon Chamber a representative to the Council of State and 
to the Legi^tive Council of the Governor of Burma. The Uppei India 
Chamber tJefts two tepreiftntatives and the United Ptovinoes Clyimber 
one representative to the Legislative Council of the. United Provinces. 
The Karachi Chamber of O^mmerce elects a*^iepiesentative to the 
Bombay Legislative Coniunl. The Calcutta, Bombay, Madras andi 
Rangoon Trades ' Associations also elect a repre8cntati,ve each to 
the local Councils. These representatives being non-oflici^e enjoy 
Cotdjilcte freedom of attitude with r^rd to any legjislation or' 



jconie before the counoils/ The 
Ohambers are aUb repreeehted . m ^tr^in-^byemment inttitlutions 
fluch a8 Port Comi^iaBsoi^' \rhile seats are reserved for ' them 
en the Imfrovement Trusts of Calcutta ahd. Bouibay aiid ou 
Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the Imperial and Pro?rinciaI 
^OoveruTB^ts to obtain the views of the^leading Chambers and eom- 
mei^ial lasociations before embarking upon measures which, howsoever 
• renie6tely<i#tre,lik:ely to affect trade, and every consideration is given to 
any advice tendered. 

The London Chamber of Commerce opened in 1912 an East India 
Section specially charged with the advocacy in the United King- 
Londra Chamber of of questifcis of commercial interest in 

Commerce* India. 

* 4 

The constitution and aims of the principal associations are separately 
treated in the following paragraphs. 


A.— General. 

The organisation styled the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon was established at a conference of representatives 

'dl CommSrce of India and on the 8th' and 9th January 1920. The btst 
Ceylon* attempt at mncerted action by the Chambers 

was made in 1905 when a conference was held at Calcutta. No further 
step in the same direction wa'vs, however, taken until 1917, when a con- 
ference was held ait Delhi to consider the question of Indian tra^e after 
the w’ar. But meanwhile tht^ need for an organisation had made itself 
ofelt from time to time, and after the war it was considered that the time 
* had come when European commercial Interests throughout India ought 
to be more clpsely organised. It was accordingly decided, at the epn- 
ference*on the Sth^and 9th January 1920, to constitute an Association 
haviflg for its main objects the promotion and protection of the trade, 
commerce, • industries and manufactures of India and Ceylon. The 
Association at the present time consists of tfoe following fifteen Chambers 
namely; — Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Calicut, Ceylon, Chittagong, Coca- 
nada, Cochin, Karachi, Madras, Narayanganj, Punjab, Upper Mia, 
Tellteherry and Tuticor in . 

♦ The Association w^as inc<)rporated in 1920 under the provisions of 
.artfble 26 of the Indian CGii.^jauies Act. Its principal M'ork is the organ- 
isiilg of an annual meeting ot its members at which commercial and 
iindustrial questions are discussed and suitable resolurip^je adopted. 
The conference ot January 1920, to whicli nefcrencc haiSj^bn already 
inade,^was the finrt of these gatherings. The second was held in Calcutta 
in, January 1921, the third in Calcutta in January 1922, the fourth also 
i)a Calcutta in January 1926 and the fifth in Bombay & December 1926, 
’The artifelea of a^ociation provide, for the election of a Chamber by 
urfaom a Fi^ident for the year is nominated and also of two Chambers 
•eeftbS of Irhom nomiiiates^a VibexPrerideht for the year. A Secretary 



is slso appointed yearly 1>y aimual meeting. There is no 
Cc»n3EOitte0« the executive work of the Assooiatioii beiiag conducted 
Wtbe Prudent and Seoretary, For the years X920, 1921 and 1^ 
the President of the Bengal Chamber was the President of the Associa- 
tion and the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber was the Secretary. For 
the year 1923 the President of the Bcn^bay Chamber was the President, 
and the Secretary of the Bombay Chamber was the Secretary. ' For the 
year 1924 the Bengal Chamber was again elected to nominate the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber was elected Secretary. 

To indicate the extent of the activities of the Association, the 
subjects of some of the resolutions adopted at the last annual General 
Meeting in Bombay may be nUintioned : — 

the Indian Arbitration Act, IX of 1899 ; registration of business 
names and partnerships ; the currency problem ; rate of 
exchange for bills drawn in foreign currencies; Railway Finance; 
thefts from railway wagons ; the ooal trade ; the Tele- 
graph services ; Customs du^y on Government imports ; 
technical education ; Government competition with priva<^ 
enterprise ; local purchase of stores ; storm warning reports ; 
tke Oovemment of India’s loans policy ; proposed protection 
for the steel industry ; and the continuance of the export 
duty on hides and skins. 

*‘The Indian Jute Manufacturers’ Association was constituted in 188#,. 
the name being altered at a special general meeting in July 1902, 
to the ‘ Indian Jute Mills Assocation,’ when 
association, as they now 
exist, were passed, * 

The Association started with a membership of 19 which has risen to 
62. The objects of the Association are to encourage and secure united' 
feeling and action, to collect and classify facts and statistics, to open 
outinew markets, if practicable, to fix points gf custom, to standardize 
contracts, to obtain the removal of grievances, to arbitrate on matters 
of dispute, to communicate with public authorities or kindred associa- 
tions, generally to promote apd to protect the interests of those engaged 
in the jute industry in all matters relating to it, especially in those touch- 
ing jihe interests of the members of the Association, and to do all such 
other lawful acts as are incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above objects or any of them. All members'' owning or 
managing jute milM or holding a power of attorney to represent 
them in Inia ore eligible for membership. ^ 

The Association returns two representativel9 to the Bengal Legis- 
lative Coiuta^i. 

The a:^im and funds oif the Association are managed by a (Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and 4 members who are appointed annually 
at a general meetiug. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Bengal Chamber pi Commerce are ex -officio Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Association. The office of the Association is at the Royal 
]||xq|^ange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 



. Hie Ba^ Cottoti iiMocjatjoiu lintittid, Bomlwjr, wm founded 
in 1921 to provide, t«{^;iU»te end nitdatein Aiifailile boSdi&go or 
_ - Towjw lot » Cottoa ia the CSiy of 

ff!L^f|£L£y yt^' Boniboy ead elsewhere in fedi*, to .provide 
toTi^of co^tmct8aXldr6guU canyisg out 
and e^orcement or cancdlation of contracts, to adjust controversiSB 
between pei^ns en^ged in the cotton trade, to establish jnst and 
eqintabie principles in the said trade, to maintain uniformity in rules, 
regulations ahd usages of the said trade, to fix or adopt standards ol 
classification in the, same, to acquire, preserve and disseminate useful 
information connected with the cotton interest throu^out all markets, 
to decrease the local risk attendant upon business, and generally to 
promote the cotton trade throughout India, increase its amount and 
augment the facilities with which it may be conducted ; to establish, 
rebate and maintain a clearing house for the purpose of dealing with 
cotton and transactions therein ; to prescribe the principle of framing 
of contracts with a view to eliminate the temptation and possibility ot 
speculative manipulation ; and to make from time to time bye-laws, 
rdes ^and regulations respecting the cotton trade, etc. * 

The afiairs of the Association are managed by a Board of BirectOIS) 
a General Manager, a Clearing House Manager and a Secretary. 

Upon the establishment of the East India Cotton Association, 
the Bombay Cotton Trade Association was wound up voluntarily. 

'The Indibn Tea Association, Calcutta, was formed at a meeting of 
Calcutta tea agency firms in ^88l, the objects and duty of the 
T Association being to promote the common 

tionT******* interests of all persons concerned in the 
* cultivation of tea m India. » 

The Association started with a membership of companies and estate 
owiiers represejiting a planted ar^a of over 103,000 acres, which had 
increased at the end of 1923 to 51 1,510 acres. Proprietors and managers 
of, and agents for, tea estates (including limited companies) are eligible 
for election as members, all applications being dealt with by the General 
Committee, 


The lousiness and funds of the Associationar^ controlled by a General 
Committee consisting of 9 firms who are elected annually by the members 
of the Association. Each of the 9 firms elected nominates a gentle- 
man to /epresent them on the General Committee, and the General 
Commitliee elect their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce are 
Secretary ancf Assistant Secretary of the Association which 
was aflSliated to the Chamber in May 1885. 

^ The Association has since 1900 maintained a scientific^ de^itment 
dealing, with many aifid varied questions afieSlting tea ctdtivation, 
and undertaking the investigation of problems relating to the 
manufadture of tea. The European staff of this department consists 
of a Chief Scientific officer, an Entomologist, a Mycologist and three 
Other Scientifici officers, and the results of their investigations are 
published ftpm time to time in the form of bulletins or monographs ^ 
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The Association nominates one representative to the Bengal l^egis* 
Jative Council. 


The headejuarters of the Indian Tea AMsociation are at the Boyal 
Exidiangp, 2, dive Street. Calcutta. 


This Coxnniittee was coirstituted by the Government of India on 
the 31st March, 1931, to secure co-operation and co-ordination in all 
t t' ir matters relating to cotton, to act as an advisory 

Government and the trade, to promote 
the improvement of cotton growing and mar- 
keting in India and to act as a centre for the dissemination of information 
on these .subjects. The Agrieultuial Adviser to the Government of 
India is President and the membership consists of the representatives 
of the various Provincial Departments oF Agriculture, of Cliambers of 
ComiiitTce, of Commercial Associations connected with the cotton 
industry, of cotton glowers and of cotton-growing Jndian States, with 
the Director General ot Commercial Intelligence and the Coinmerc’al 
Nominees of the Government of Bombay. Madras, the Puniab and JJen- 
gal. The Indian Cotton Ce^s Act ot 1923 has given the Committee 
incorporation as a permanent boxlv and prescribed its constitution. 
All sections of the trade including spinuois .md manufactureis. merchants, 
brokers and gmners are represented on it. and it is therefore in a peti- 
tion to offer authoritative advice to the Government of India and 1 ocal 
*iOoveinments on all problems aftecting the industry 


^Indian Mining 
Attocintion. 


The Indian Mining Association (founded in 1S92) was the outcome 
of the activities of a Mining Sub-fVinmittee of the Bengal* Chamber 
of Commerce TheobJect^ of the Association 
are to protect, bv every legitimate means, 
the interests of those engaged in developing 
the mining industries ot India, to foster those industrieft, to provide a 
ready means of a rbitraion for the settlement of disputes between mining 
proprietors and to take ])art in discussion^ affecting or* having a 
bearing upon mines, tlieir development or working, and for this 
purpose to enter into communication wiih the Oovcrnmeiit and other 
public bodies ^ 

-Ul persons or companies engaged in conducting mining enterprises 
ar^-^ eligible to be members of the Association. The Committee are 
empowered by the rules to appoint honorary members but such members 
have no voting privileges. The Association originated with a mem- 
bership of 13 which had increased to 142 at the dose'^ot 1923, Practi- 
cally all the European and a number of Indf^^n coal concerns in BengaP 
and Bilgr and Orissa are members. The Association enjoys the 
pri vile^^ electing a r^resentative to each of the Legislative Councils 
of Bengal and of mhar and Orissa. 

The headquarters of the Association are at the Royal Exchange, 
2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by a Com- 
xoittee of seven members who appoint their own Chairman." 


*See alao page 13d (Cotton Osii Aot)* 



. ^ Tida Auociatioa SomSfA ia Hatolii ldl0 jwpnaaita Indian capital 
m tihe Coal nuniiig iodntixy of Bangal and BUtar and Orism. Oat 

ladiMlIGabiFoMM. 4 t?**.^®* ^Wganj 

p vpwMwa Jfham coal fields, as many as 517 are 

under Indian management. On the Ist of Januaty 1924, tbare were 

approximately 300 memhers on the roll. 


The Federation is widely represented on variofis public bodies and 
Institations both Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and ejects a member 
to the Legislative Council of the latter province. 

The head quarters of the Federation are at 233, Old China Baaar 
Street, Calcutta, with branches on the Jharia and Barakar coal fields. 
Its aSaiA are administered by an Executive Committee of 13 members 
as<nsted by a paid Secretary. 


It T^golarly issues a monthly bulletin summaiising the aetmties 

of the Committee supplemented by statistics relevant to the coal trade 
and the traffic position. 


•This Institute was founded in 1906, to promote the study of all 
branches of mining, geology, metallurgy and engineering in India, with 
^ a view to disseminate the information obtained 
^ S^Ir***** facilitating the scientific and economic de- 
* velopment of the mineral industries of India. ” 

Its ordinary membership is open to persons possessing a degree or first 
•class diploma in geology, mining, metallurgy or engineering from a 
recognised University or Schobl of Science, or a first class certificate of 
^he competency as a manager of a mine, or experience in mines, or 
works, or practical field work extending over certain specified periods 
and under certain cbnditKfhs of responsibility. 

( Meetings for the reading and discussion of papers and excursions 
to mines are held at frequent intervals. The Institute publishes an 
annual volume, of Transactions. Technical libraries are maintained for 
the benefit of members on the coal fields of Banigan j and Jharia . Special 
investigations are made from time to time. 


The afEairs of the Institute are administered by a President and a 
Council of 20 members elected annually from the general body. At 
the end of 1923 the membership consisted of 251 ordinary members. 
The headquarters of the Institute are in Calcutta while a branch organi- 
sation exists in the Central Provinces. 

The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India was founded in 
189^ with haadquart^B rJt the Royal Exchange Buildings, Calcutta, 
^ ^ to encourage and secure united feeling and 

action amongst shippers and im]^rters, to 
^ decide points of cttstoi^, to arbitration matters 

of dispute, to communicate with public bodies, authorities and kindred 
associations, to watch the operation of the Excise ahd Customs laws 
as they n|ay affect the trade, and generally to promote and protect the 
interests of persons engaged in the wine, s^rit and be4t trade of India. 
The buabfss and affairs of the Association are manclged by a General 
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Committee eansisting of not more thw H finoe^ of which sin azf 
resident in Gslcntta and are appointed annually at the general 
mesSitng held daring the mouth of March In each year. 


B«--Provincial and LotaL 

4i 

(i) Ghahbsbs of Commbboe. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded in X834> Vheu Lord^ 
William Bentinck was Gk)vernor-General. little is known of its farly 
^ I -n. 1 f history. There are no records prior to 1861, 
when it was more or less reconstituted. For 
very many years it was housed in the Bexigal^ 
Bonded Warehouse in Clive Street. But in 1893 the theni* President,. 
Sir James Mackay (now Viscount Inchcape of Strathnaver) acquired 
on its behalf the premises of the New Oriental Bank Corporation in 
liquidation. These premises stood at, the corner of Clive Street and 
wlyEit was known then as Old China Bazar Street, on whatois repu^d 
to have been the site of Clive’s Government House, and later of the 
house in which Sir Philip Francis lived. ' 

The Bank premises were utilised by the Chamber and the BoyaL 
Exchange until 1916, when they were demolished and the present Boyal 
Exchange was erected. The establishment of a Commercial Exchange 
was mooted in Calcutta as far back as 1867 ; and in 1881 the brganisa- ' 
ticm of a mercantile exchange was contemplated. But it was not until 
1893, when the Oriental Bank premises were acquired, that the idea 
took practical shape. A mercantile exchange, wlxich by special 
permlsi^ion of Queen Victoria was styled the Boyal Exchange, was 
then established as part of the Chamber. The Exchange now consists^ 
of upwards oi 1000 members, and the, Exchange Hall, ivhich is a'' 
prominent feature of the new budding, is used by them daily as a ' 
place of meeting for the transaction of businpss. 

The Chamber itself was incorporated in 1893 ss^a public company 
under section 2G oi the Indian Companies Acts. Prior tg that time* 
it had been an unregistered association of merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners, insurance companies, brokers and others engaged in commerce 
and industry. It now consists of 250 members and may fairly claim 
to 0 ^ thoroughly representative of the European trade, commerce, and 
manufacturers of the city. It is managed by a Presidei^^ a Vice-Pre- 
sident, and a Comluittee of seven who are elected annually, by 
the members, and who conduct its businesst in accordance with ;the’ 
provisions of the articles of Association. In addition to the work of 
the ChamhOT proper, as represented by this Committee, there are n<y 
fewer thaiiS[}2 Commerciid associations recognised by and affiliftted to 
the Chamber, whose business is transacted by the secretariat staff of 
the Chamber, subject to the direction of Committees and Sub- 
Committees. 

An important^ branch of the work of the Chamber is tike measuring' 
and weighing of most of the prindpa! commodities exported fromcCalcutta 
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ttuB work i&Jd hji^s a s^iaoial X^cens^ ^ 

He«nir6i»’ Bepaitment^w^ }ia* ixk exmej^ce for forty yoats. 

It malntaiiid a ataS of aboiit 110 meaavtidltig offioors wHo measiore anO 
weighgcH3idd1&joAy incottnlieofslU ThemeasorenitiitsaorOborded 

are tis^ by tbo eteaOiship oompaiues as the basis upon vhlfcb to cal- 
^ eulate freights charged to er^orters^ and the weights are required chiefly 
by exporters for contract purj^es. The numberV pachages measured 
^duriog the year ended June 1923, was 6,417,652, and the number 
of packages weighed was 10,262,892. There is also in existence in 
connection with the Chamber a tribunal of Arbitration for the settle- 
ment and adjustment of disputes and differences relating to trade, 
business manufactures, etc. The tribunal is manned by the membeis 
^uf the Chamber, and proceeds in accordance with the provisions of 
*the Indian Arbitration Act, 1889. Its awards may be filed by either 
party to any particular dispute in the Calcutta High Court and be made 
a decree of the Court, luie tribunal transacts a considerable volume 
of business. In 1920 the number of cases instituted was 1,186 and in 
1921, 1,824, but probably owing to trade depression the total fell, to 
968 in 1922 and again to 790 m 1923. 

* This Chamber, which is the premier institution of the Indian com- 
mercial CO munity in Bengal, was founded in 1887. The ptincipal 
Q I w • irt objects of the Chamber are to aid and etimu- 
late the development of commercial and 
• ^ * industrial enterprise in Bengal, and to protuet 

the interests of all persons trading therein, to promote unanimity and 
uniformity of practice amongst the member^ of the trading community « 
and to represent their views and requirements to the authorities, and to 
arbitrate, when oeSasion arises, between parties willing to submit their 
differences to the decision of the Chamber. The number of members 
«n the toll k over 200. Almost all the leading Indian commercial and 
'industrial mms and persons in 'every branch of the inland and foreign 
trade in Bengal are members of the Chamber. A considerable portion 
of the joint stock, capitfll invested in Bengal in banking, insurance, 
steamer services, cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The Indian 
Mining federation, representing the Indian section of the coal trade^ 
is aflUiated to the Chamber. * 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing representatives to the 
Legidative Assembly, the Bengal Legislative Council, the Calefttta 
Port* Trust, the Calcutta Improvement Trust and other important 
bodito. 

The headquarteiB of the Chamber ard at Calcutta and its affairs are 
adnainistered by a Comffdttee consisting of 20 members in addition to 
the President, the Vice-President, the Honorary Treasurer and the 
Honorary Secretary, with the help of an Assi^ant Seoretarj;l ^ 

Thfs Chamber^wBS established in 1900 with a view to developing 
aud protecting the trade, commerce and manufacture of India, and in 
particular that of Calcutta, to consider all 
questions relating thereto and to oppose or 
promote any legislative enactments relating 
to eothflleroe in general The Chamber is generally consultedL by 
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doTiimnmt on matters of public couuam aa veil aa on all eommet^ * 
cial iuattoa. It U not affiliated to any otbar public or commercial 
body but undertakes arbitration work between parties willing to 
abide by its decision, wbicb under its xale8» is not necessarily confined 
to business disputes. 

The number of members on th e roll is 1,500. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, was founded in 1836.^ 
Its affairs are controlled by a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and 
u. n. ^ Committee of seven. This Chamber has given 

^^ConSewIr*^ ” particular attention to the publication of 

statistical returns and enjoys special facili- 
ti^ from the Custom House for their preparation. The daily issues 
include an arrival return and trade return, details of all import 
and export manifests are published twice a week and current 
quotations weekly, while the figures oi exports and imports (principal 
articles) by sea, and of movements of piecegbods and yam by rail are 
issued monthly. A Measurement Department is responsible for the 
measurement of exports in the docks prior to loading and as' el^ewhm 
one of the most important functons performed by the Chamber is that 
of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber elects a representative to the Council of State and 
two to the Bombay Legislative Council It has one seat on the Bombay 
C^rpotat’on and five and one on the Port Trust and Improvement Trust, , 
respectively. There are two classes of members of the Chamber, namely. 
Chamber members and Associate members. The number of members 
•of either classes is unlimited. Every member elected previous to the 
25th March, 1918, is considered a Chamber member. Every person 
being U British subject engaged or interested in mercantile pursuits 
is eligible for election either as a Chamber member or as an Associate, 
member. Every person not being a British subject similsffly engaged . 
or interested, other than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at war on the 25th March, 1918, k eligible for' election as an 
Associate member only. 

On the 1st January, 1924, the total membership of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce amcronted to 144. Of these sixteen represent 
banking institutions ; six, shipping agencies and companies ; three, 
firmil of solicitors ; thrhe, railway companies ; six, engineers and con- 
tractors ;and the remainder, firms engaged in general mercantile business. 

The Indian Meroliants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay, was established 
in 1907 to promote and pioteci the trade, manufactures and commv^rce 
TM MertUatt* India, and to secur^ oiganised action on^ all 

Qumslar and Bafaaa* subjects relating to the interests of the Indian 

Iciness community directly and indirectly. 
Eleven lead;ing Commercial Associations of Bombay are affilkii^ to 
the ChamW, which is thus thoroughly r^resentative of Indian 
commercial interests. The Chamber meets a representative each to 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Bombay Legildative" Council. 
It also elects five representatives to the Bmnbay Port TtUst and one 
to'^e Bombay Municipal Corporation. It has recently; taken up the 
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*wbtk of It pub! an Ai^lo-Gujoiati Journal 

giving commoreial and atatiatioal imormalldon. 


The Itaftnia Chatnber of Commerce was foonded in 1^6 with a 
view to watch and protect the interest of trade ; to receive and collect 


M«dm Ownbor of 
CoBiinme. 


information on all matters of mercantile 
interest bearing upon the removal of grieva- 


nces and the promotion of common good ; to 
communicate with authorities and with individual parties thereupon ; 
to receive references on matters of custom or usage in doubt or 
dispute, deciding on the same and recording the decision made for future 


reference ; and to form hy that and other means a code of practice 
whereby the transactions of business by all engaged in it may be 
simplified^and facilitated. 


The number of members on the roll at present is fifty-two, including 
the leading firms in Madras, the principal banks and the two railways 
serving the Presidency. The Sputh Coromandel, Cochin, Calicut and 
Cpcanada •Chambers of Commerce are affiliated to the Madras Chamber^ 
which is itself affiliated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
* London, and is also an original member of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon. The Madras Trades Association and 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India are represented on 
the Chamber ' by Honorary^ members, and Government officials 
interest^ in trade and commerce are also invited to join the Chamber 
from time to time in a siihiiar capacity. 


The Chamber has two seats on the Madras Legislative Council, and 
has in addition thred seats on the Corporation of Madras and four seats 
, on the Madras Port Trust Beard. The Chamber is also represdhted on 
« the Advisory Committees of the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
. Hahratta l^ilways, the Madras provincial Cotton Committee, the 
provincial State Aid to Industries Board and the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee. * • 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegooda and jrarns and general disputes. 
It publishes fortnightly a price current and market report, also tonnage 
schedules, etc., and an annual volume which contains its Proceedings 
for the previous year. Trade marks and tickets are registers^ on 
ap^ication and payment of a fee which differentiates against non- 
members,* provided that no objection is raised When the proposal is 
cifbulated. No a|lpli^tion is favourabW entertained from an Indian 
fiaftn trading under tf Bmropean name. Though registratkm conveys no 
right which the party registering does not already possess at law. it 
^tes in a way tl^ use of a particular rioket^or mark by individual 
firm* which may have evidential value in the event of subsequent 
litigation. 

Thci affairs of the Chamber are conducted by a^Chainnan, a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of five members, with the aid of a Secretary. 
The rqpreaantatiyes ot the Chamber on the Madras Legblative 
ate cdso membeta oil the Ck>mmittee during their'^term 
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of office. In addition to tliese there are special aub*oonunitteee» for 
<!oal» Expoirts, Imports, and Skins and Hid^. 

The South Indian Cihamber of Commerce (founded in 1009) with a 
membership exclusively Indian^ claims to represent Indian commerce^ 
« 1 . T t trade, industries and banking in the city of 

Madras and the adjoining districts of the 
Presidency. The objects of the Chamber are 
identical with those of similar bocBes and its afiairs are managed by an 
Executive Committee of twenry-foup members and a President and 
two Vice-Presidents. Two Honorary Seoietaries are elected from 
amc^g the members of the Executive Committee, and there k also a 
paid Assistant Secretary. There are two classes of members , resident 
and non-resident The right of electing two representatives to the 
Madras Port Trust was accorded to the Chamber by the Madras Fort 
Trust Act Amendment Act, 1915, and the Chamber also enjoys the 
privilege of electing two councillors to the Madias Corporation. The 
Chamber elects a representative to th& Madras Legislative Council, 
and^one to the provincial State Aid to Industries Board. The Chamber 
registers trade marks, surveys goods and undertakes arbitration of< 
disputes There are about 230 members now on the rolls 


The Gocauada Chamber of Commerce, established in 1868, has no 

branches, but more or less represents the European mercantile 
V a rk k. community of the north-east coast of the Madrafe 
Pjresidenoy carrying on business in Cocanada 
and in other parts of the districts of Godavari, 


Kistna, Vizagapatam and Ganjam. It is manned by a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and two members, appoiitts arbitrators and 
conducts, surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical information regarding the traije of Coca-* 
nada port. 


This Chamber, formerly called the Native C|iamber of Commerce, was 
founded in 1883. All Indian merchants engag^ or interested in meroan- 
. tile pursuits and disposed to aid in edrry- 

of big mto effect the objects of the Chamber are 

eligit»le for membership. The (Camber under- 
takes the survey of goods and publishes a fortnightly price current. 

ijbe Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing three jenembess to 
the Cocanada Port j^^onservancy Board. 


The Tutioorin Ghambw of Commerce, fojmded in 1906, has' no 
branches, but represents the European mercantile community ' of 
Ttttkorin Oiattbercl T^i^corin and neighbourhood. The affairs of 
ComttSetk tl^e Chamber are managed hgf a Oommittee of 

three members, one of whom is the Chairman, the executive work* being 
in the hands of the Secretary. The Chamber appoints arbitrators, and 
collects and classifies, for inclusion in an annual report, statisticaj and 
c6mmero{al information bearing on the trade interests of the poft. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce ^founded in 1857) has, no branches 
but eased until recently more or less t^ nsptresent tho l^oropeiii^ nSerca&lfia 
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ouuaiiUa^ 9f t]i« WeM Coattt from Mangalon 
•* to (jinSoa. It is maoagtd by aCbainktui, an 
Honwaty Seoistaiy , and a CoDs^ttee, np^ints 
arbitrators, and poUishes annnaliy a report oimtaining tfatistnoal 
iaformation regarding the trade of the Malabar ports generally. 

• This ohaniber was founded in 1923 to promote foster and protect {he 

t commerce of the port of Caliout and the merc^tile interests of the 
. n..— Malabar coast. Its adairs are managed by 
CeauaHM. an execntive committee consisting of a Chw* 

man, two members and an Hmiorary Secretary. 

All^European firms or individuals engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Tellicherry are eligible for memberdup of the local Chamber of Com- 
* TdBdMrrr Okaidier mercc. Its affairs are managed by an Houo- 
ol Cmmme. rary Secretary under the general supervision of 

the members. It is one of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
ineba and Ceylon. ' 

The South Coromandel Chaffiber of Commerce was founded in m2 
and has no branches but is affiliated to the 
^JSoutlt CoraaMidel Qinn- Madras Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
Wof Conim«rM,Cad> feoresents the European mercantile com- 

* **' munity of South Aicot and Tanjote distridjB, 

and the ports of Cuddalore, Porto Novo and Negapatam. 

, , TheAfiaira of the Chamber-are. managed by a standing committee 
consisting of a Chairman^, and Honorary Secretary, and three other 
original menbers, the executive work being in the bands of Ae 
Secretary. The Chamber appoints arbitrators and collects information 
bearing on the liad^interests of the ports with which it is connected. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1860 on line^similar 
.'to those of Bombay, has for its objocts the promotion and protection of 
» the gtaeral mercantile interest of the province 

of Sind. ‘ to communicate with the public 
^^*"*™^**' authorities, with similar assooiations, in other 

places and with individuals on all subjects of general mercantile mterert, 
to collect vid classify commercial information and to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom iu dispute. Its affairs are 
managed by a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a (^mmitteepf eight 
elected annually. The Chamber elects a representative to the Boijibay 
Legislative Council and three representatives oa the Earaehi Port 
Trust. Tl^e number of members on the roll is 66,, and thwe are seven 

loimrary member*., ^ i xi. 

TEe OEamber undorittkes to, aominate Euroj^n arbitrators for tna 
settlemeat of disputes as to the Quality or condition of merchandise and 
i^ppoints a public measurer to measure pressed bales of G^ton^ wool, 
hemp,^ hides and# other merchandise at th^ port. ^It ateo* publishes 
weekly a price current and market report. 

Tne Chittagong Chambet of Commerce was founded in 1906 to repre- 
aent the commercial interests of the European and Indian communities 
in Eastern Bengal* Its meihbership includes 
diitts| gjisi Ctomh sr cf Sutma Valley and Assam branches of 

'^**””*^ the (idM Tea A^^oiation. The Ch^ber 
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d[M»twom9mber«i;otii6CliittAgoiign>rtT^ represented fmtb^ 

local Municipality. 

When requested by the parties, the Chamber appoints arbitrators for 
the settlement of commercial disputes. 

Tho Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, wae 
IfaiMr India Chambar of inaugurated in September 1888 and the first * 
(^iBmfce»Cawap«r^ general meeting took place in Jaliuiary 1889 ^ » 

The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to promote and protect 
the general commercial and industrial interests of the United Provincea 
of Agra and Oudh, to encourage friendly feelings and unanimity among 
manufacturers and merchants on all subjects involving their common 
good, ^o act as a medium of communication with Government and to 
receive references from and to arbitrate between parties willing to abide 
by the decision of the Chamber. 

The Chamber began with a membership of 22 which has now increased 
to 77. Among the members are moluded all the railways serving these 
provinces, the principal banks, and, save for a few small ginning and 
flour and similar mills, all the power-driven industries of the 'United 
Provinces and some in the adjoining provinces. The major portion 
of the joint stock capital invested in Agra and Oudh is represented on 
the Chamber and in addition there is a considerable individual member- 
9hip. It is affiliated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce and 
ta the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, and returns two members to the United Provinces 
Legislative Council. It is also represented on the Provincial Board 
of Industries, the Provincial Board of Agriculture, the Cawnpore 
Municipal Board, the Central and Provincial CoCton Committees, the 
Provincial Board of Loan Commissioners and the Advisory Committees 
of the various Bailways of the Province. The Chamber maintains a< 
tribunal of arbitration and a commercial survey which are freely availed • 
of. 


The headquarters of the Chamber are at 'Cawnpore and its affairs 
are administered by a Committee of ten, including a Presidentv and 
a Vice-President. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1914) is 
purely Indian in hiembership and is intended to protect the interests 
UniM PrevincM Chamber of Indians engaged in trade or« industry in 
of Commaree, Cawapora. Agra and Oudh. ^ * 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Ddhi (founded in 1905), with 
local committees at Amritsar and Lahore, is concerned with <the 
Cbmfc«r af mwufactiffces. ol the North-Wcest 

Frontier Promce and Kashmir as well as of 
’ the Punjab. The Chamber shares with the 
Punjab Tm^ AsepciatiouT the seat allotted to the 'representation o| 
Commerce in the Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Bunna Chamber of Commerce is an association of merchants, 
bankers and shipping concerns, banded togeti^er to protect theh several 
interests. It was first estabitshbd ih 1853, but 


^ its activities^ were somewhat 


1877 when trade was eonfremted wit 
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with ir^avd to trode with Upper Butma and various export 
and import ptobh^s that a pphlio moeting was held to secure i greater 
measure of j^eial support, the progress of the Chamber has been 
continual ever since. Its member^ip now comprises all the leading 
banks and firms in Bangoon ; and to it are affiliated the Raiigoon Import 
•Association, the Burma Fire Insurance Association, the Burma Marine 
Jnsurance Agents" Association and the Burma Motor Insurance Agents" 
Association. It also has a court oi expert surveyors and arbitrators 
whose duty it is to settle commercial disputes and obviate recourse to 
legaltprooeedings. 

The Qhamber is directly represented on the Council of State, the Burma 
Legislative Council, the Bangoon Port Trust, the Bangoon Corpoiation 
and the Bangoon Improvement Trust. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at 5, Shafraz Boad, Bangoon, 
and its afiEairs are administered by a Committee of ten, includi^ a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 


Jute Balen* Aiio« 
ciatioii, Calcutta. 


( ii ) Commercial Associations. 

* The Jute Balers’ Association, established in 1909 and incor- 
porated in 1918 under the Indian Companies Act, was founded 

with the object of providing facilities for 
Indian jute balers, shippers and traders who 
are not* admitted to the Boyal Exchange, to 
conduct sales, to arrange brokerage and to protect and watch over their 
commercial interests generally. It collects and circulates statistical 
information, undertakes arbitration and endeavours to secure uniformity 
in the rules, regulations and usages governing the jute trade. ^ 

• The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of four 
members ^i|h offices situated at 102, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

* The Marwari Association of Calcutta is a non-political organisation, 
founded, in 1898, with the object of pi emoting the social, moral and 
Marwari Aaiacatiaiik idtellectual as well as the commercial well- 
• Calcutta. being of the Marwari community. 

The membership of the Association, numbering about 300, consists 
of the principal Marwari business firms in Ca cutta and other pro- 
minent hxen of the same community. Its membersKip covers .all the 
various branohes of trade, both inland and foreign, in which* the 
MarWans are interested, and its representative character is recognised 
by Government, its opinion being frequently sought on matters of 
general public interest and on questions affecting the Marwari com- 
mumity in particular. • ^ 

The office-bearers of the Association, who are annually elected, consist 
of a President, four Vice-Presidents, an Ho^iaiy Secretapt ^an Assis- 
tant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a ^licitor, and mteen Com- 
mittee members. 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association was formed in 
1884 for the regulation of the Calcutta wheat and se64 trade, to adjust 
^ ^ disputes, and generally to promote and protect 

the interests M the tzade in Celoutta. 
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1>7 a Oommittee of five tnembets ooDisietiag of a Cbafiasiaxi and foci’* 
metaWa wbo are elected axmually at the oeneral meeting of tbe Aaaooia^ 
tioa. The offices are in the ^yal Exohafige Buildings, 

This Association was founded early in 1919 with object of promot- 

ing and protecting the interests of those engaged in the hide and skin 
trade and of developing the trade in raw hides 
Skbi British Empire and the Allies. It^ 

A«ioB. also includes in its purview an examination 

of the best methods of flaying, preserving 
and curing of raw hides. Its membership includes all lead^g shippers 
in Calcutta and people upoountry shipping through Calcutta agency 
iiwns. It is affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce'^ and its 
affaiils are administered by a Committee consisting of a Chairman and 
four members, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Chamber 
being ex-officto Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Association. 
The offices of the Association are in tl\o Boyal Exchange BnildingSt 

The Bombay MlUowners’ Association (established m 1875) wasfoun- 
•d^ with the object of protecting the interests of millownerc ajjid uvers 
. of steam, water and electric power in India, 
and the promotion of good relations between 
the persons and bodies using such power. 

The membership is preponderatingly Indian and the afiaiis of the 
Association are managed by a Committee of twenty, inoluding a Chairman 
acid Deputy Chairman. 

The Millowners’ Association elects a representative lor the Legis- 
lative Assembly alternately with the Ahmedabad Millowners* Asso- 
ciation. It 18 also entitled to representation on the Legislative Council 
of the^ Governor of Bombay, Bombay Port Trust Board, City Improve- 
ment Trust, Bombay Hunicipai Corporation and Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. The Association kepps a register of all ttrade marks 
in use by member^ and has a special set of rules governing the regis- 
tration of such trade marks. All disputes between members in coxmeo- 
tion with their trade marks have to be submitted to arbitretion. 

There were, on the 1st of January 1924, 94 members of the Associa- 
tion of which one was a silk mill, two flour miUs, six ginning and 
pressing factories, two dye 5r bleach works and the remainder cotton 
spinning or weaving mills. 

* The Association prepares annually a statement show^ the uames 
of all cotton spinning and weaving mills working or in coume of erection 
in India, their capifisdi the total number of spindles and looms in ^ch, 
the average number of hands employed and (he approximate quantity 
of cotton consumed, and various other monthly statisticBl returns 
showisg the exports and imports of piecegoods and yarn from and 
into Bombhy. € » * 

This Association, which was founded in the year 1881, has for its 
objects the pxonu^ion of friendly relations^p and unity among 
" . ^ merchants in the city of Bombay daaling in 
piecegoods, with a view to facilitate and 
protect this pai^cular line of trade. Jaeorres- 
ponds wi^ puMie bodies on matters afieoting 
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trade* Md also liears and decides disputes refexxed to it 
for arbitration. 

The a&irs of tbe Associatio& are vested in a Committee composed 
of forty-five members. The office bearers ate a Cbairman, a Vice- 
Cbaixman, two Honorary Joint Secretaries, and a Treasurer. 

* Tbis Association was founded in 1899 ‘ to promote end protect 
tke interests of merohants and to put the grain and seeds 

c * M MhABta* * trade on a sound footing’ and to receive and 

Bonbey. decide leferences on matters of usage and 

• customs and form a code of practice lor sim- 

plifying and facilitating business in the grain and seeds trade and to 
arbitrate between parties willing to refer to and abide by the judg- 
nrent of the^ Association. It is an influential body possessing a large 
membership * and its afiairs are administered by a Chairman. Vice- 
Chairman and two Secretaries and a Managing Committee of 30 
membdN. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association was started about 1891 
with^the objdct of protecting the interests of millowners and useA 
• . . of motive power of any descriplion in Gujarat 

^ AtiodaSroT"*” Kathiawar and those connected with them 

and the promotion of good relations between 
the persons and bodies using such power The Association represents 
the. chief industrial intercbts in « Gujarat, inz , cotton spinning aud^ 
weaving, oil and match manufacturing, flour marking, brick and tile 
making, cotton ginning and pressing, power generating, the manu- 
facture of chemicals and drugs, foundries and brass works. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of ten 
members, including a President,, Vice-President, and two Joint Honorary 
» Secretaries.* It elects a represents tive to serve on the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the *Goveinment of India alternately with the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and also elects a representative to the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Tl^s Association 6f whidi the principal firm interested in the manu- 
facture and .export of lae are members came into existence in 1921 
, with headquarters ^t Calcutta. The Office 

indiaB Lao Auociatioii. bearers consist of 2 Chairman, a Deputy Chair- 
man, and Secretary. The Association administers the proceeds oh thp 
cess on Lac.* 

The India.n Sugar Producers’ Association was established at C2Wpore 
in 19^12, the first Aimual General Meeting of the melnbers hdx^ held 
, ^ ^ . * ^oEothe 9th March 1912. The aims and objects of 

iSowSal *the Association, broadly speaking, are to ensure, 

as far as possible, a common policy andconcerted 
action v^enever such is called for in the interests of the sagar\tidustry . 
Problems afieeting tixe sugar industry are naturally of a special character 
and while, in general matters, Ghambers of Commerce serve this as 
other indiytries adequately, where the interests of the grdWer, the 
manufocturer,. tjofi refinmr and to some extent, of the^dealer, coincide 
the proU^ is best dealt with by an independent organisation. 

* lags esc 
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liaa rec<^mfled this airid the Assoeuk^on csn sIwd to hisW 
doijkO useful work duriDg ths twelve j^eats of its existence. 

Beginning with the enjolment of 13 members it now represents 
90 per cent of the white sugar manufacturers of Indie. The closer 
identification of the growers' interests with those of other producers 
is now one of the particular objects of the Association. 

Proposals for the establishment of research work on sugarcane 
problems on an independent basis by the Association are now under 
active consideration, the sympathetic interest and assistance of Govern- 
ment having been ensured. 

\ ^the Committee of management consists of a Chairman, Vice-Chaiiman 
and"^ seven members. The office of the Seci^tary is situated at 
Cawnpore. < 

The Employers* Federation of Southern India was founded in the 
year 1920, its aims and intentions being to promote better feelings 
between employer and employee, encourage the 
payment of fair rates of wages, • collect Aand 
classify facts and statistics, fix points of custom, 
standardize forms of conrtact, arbitrate on matters of dispute, promote 
and protect the mutual interests of employers and employees and parti- 
cularly to safeguard employers against misguided and unfair action 
by employees. 

* All persons employing upwards of 100 employees are eligible to 
join the Federation. 

The number of subscribers on December Slst, 1923, was 45 which 
included most of the principal employers in Ihei Madras Fresidency, 

reprbsenting approximately 39,375 employees. 

The affairs of the Federation are ^managed by a Copimittee of^^a 
Chairman and 5 members, who are elected annually, the Secretary 6f 
the Madras Chamber .of Commerce being ex-officio Secretary of the 
Federation. 

The Federation is recognised by the Local Qevemment, and con- 
sulted on all important piatters relating to labour. 


The En^oym* Fsdentuni 
'' 4dSoiith«ni ladui. 


(tii) PiiAjiTBEs’ Associations. 

So far back as J801 the indigo planters of Bihar formed themselves 
into an association to facilitate correspondeiick with Govemnnut in 
the interests of the^'&anmunity, to safeguard 
^“^****‘ those interests and to deal with applications, 
4 ^for the setidemeUt of differences between one 

member and another Or between members and th^looal zamiilidarc and 
ryots. The objects of the Association have Temained much the same 
throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at the instance 
of Government |knd altered in 1877 and 1 90S. 

'When the successful exploitation of synthetic indi^ had driven 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar and other crops, it was deluded 
ii 1905 to change the name of the Association to ths^Bihar Planteia 
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' ^Udoeiationr l4Biited. Its membership now eomptises #boat 55 fettories 
und it is mane^ by a Board of IHr^oirs^ a Chairman, Vioe-Ohairman 
and a General Seeretary, whx) are appointed yearly. 


The United Banters* Association of Southern India (Incorporated) 
^ was formed as the result of a eohferc&ce of 
A difierent District Planters’ Associations held in 

IMm. 1393. The first meeting took place in 1894 at 
Bangalore where the head office was situated 
until 1919> the registered office being at Madras. The chief objects for 
whic^ the Association was established were to promote and protect in all 
parts of the world the interests of the various planting industries carried 
on in So&thern India, the collection and dissemination of statistics and 
yiformation relating to such industires, and the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of disputes amon^ its members. 


The organisation of the Association has recently been amended, 
membership being of the difierent District Planters’ Associations 
like those of Mysore and Wynaad»and any company, firm or person who 
ib the proprietor of an estate subscribing to a district association. Tin 
addition to a number of individual planters, the membership includes 
fourteen district associations. The control is in the hands of a General 


Committee of 28 members who work through an executive committee 
ot five. 


, . The a^tiviUef* of the Association include a'Labour Department wiiji 
six divisional officers and i^gents throughout Southern India and a 
Scientific department of three European agricultural experts in addi- 
tion to a large subordinate Indian stall m charge of foui experimental 
stations, It is affi^ated to the London Chamber of Commerce and is 
represented in London by the South Indian Association. It elects 
an additional member to the Madras Legislative Council, and is 
/epresented on the Indian Tea Association, the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee, hnd by an Honorary member on the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras. 


The headquarters of the Association are now at Madias, where the 
Phtniers* ChvonicUy the official qrgan of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India, is edited. This paper iSvpublishcd weekly and is 
distributed free of charge to all jdanters m Southern India und to 
various scientific bodies all over the world. • “ 


There are no provincial organisations in Bengal and Assitni to re- 
present the* tea-planting community outside the fndian Tea Associa- 
Btmid and Amw ' there are five flourishing* district asso- 

• * « Nations, namely, the Assam and Surma Valley 

branches of the India Tea Association, thf Darjeeling Planters* 
* Association, affiliated to the Indian Tea Association and the Duars and 
Terai Banters’ Assbeiations. 


(tc) Trades Assooiatxons. 

The ohid objects of the Calcutta Trades Association wliich was 
founded 1880 and incorporated under the Indian Companies Ant, 
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1882, are to i^eo«mge friendly coioliitiakA^* 
tioti amosget pei^sooe eogoge4 in btutmeea in 
Oalcatta, espeoially on sobjeote involving tbeir 
common interests, to collect and oizculate statistics and othenr infor-' 
nmtion idating to retail trade, to conrider all questions connected 
with the trade of Calcutta, and to promote or oppose any legislative o^ 
other measures affecting such tr'ade : and further to arbitrate in disputes 
between parties where the assistance of the Association in that manner i& 
sought for. 

For purposes of registration the membership of the Association which 
is oon^ned to firms engaged in retail trade in Calcutta, whether the 
proprietorship of such firms be vested in an individual, a partnership 
or a joint-stock company, is dedared to consist of 100. 

The administration of the affairs of the Association is vested in the 
Master, the Deputy Master, the immediate Past Master, the Treasurer 
and a Committee consisting of six members elected at the annual 
general meeting, and six appointed by the Master. All Past Masters are 
altcsa^-q^^kkmembersof the Committee, so long as they are members 
of, or are connected with, subscribing firms. The Secretary is t^e 
executive officer of the Association. 

The principal officer of the Association, formerly styled President 
has, since 1831, been designated Master In 1834 the Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck, acceded to a request contained in a 
memorial addressed to him that the Association should be recognised a& 
a public body, with authority to address Government when they 
desired, and had sufficient and reasonable cause for so doing, and under 
subsequent administrations, the status of the Association has continued 
to be recognised. The Local Government has not only done the Associa- 
tion the honour of submitting various matters of public in^ortance t<^ 
its consideration, but has also coxxferred upon the members the right 
of nominating a representative to the Legislative Council of the province 
and another to the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at 34, Dalhousie 
Square, South. | 

This Association was foiinded in 1902 with the object of promoting 
and safeguarding the interests, general or particular of the trading 
oominunity fn the Bombay Presidency andl also 

T?S^Am5SSS! collecting and distributing such infonUation 

^ as may protect members of the Association from 

loss or damage likely to arise in whatever manner. It undertakes 
arbitration when called upon to do so, coUeeCs debts due to members 
and acts as trustees on their behalf for the liquidation, by persons 
indebted, bf debts due tq them* It keeps a watch over legislative or ' 
other measures affecting trade and, when found ffbeessary, addresses- 
Goverxunent in that regard. Other functions of the Association are the 
oolleotion and mrculation of statistical information relating to trade* 
and the fixing ofnholidays to be observed by members. 

The affairs of the Association are administered by the Master* the* 
immediate Past Master, the Treasurer and Secretary, togefber with a- . 
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‘C 9 ismit»te 6 o( (exoWive of the eai-officia membexo of the* 

Cominittee)imb}eQt to tho cont^ret of the Association in gcaieral meeting. 
The Past Masters are euMjfiaiio membeIN of the Committee so long as 
they ate members of, or are oonnected with members of the Association. 
The present membership amounts to 42, and the offices are sftuated at 
16, Tamarind Lane, Port, Bombay. 


SlBdrat TtadM^Attoda** 


The Madras Trades Association, established in 1866 and subsequently 
incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, was founded with the 
object of promoting the interest of the trading 
community of Madras, of furthering theadop* 
tion of a more healthy system of trade with 
reference to credit, and of obtaining, as far as possible, accurate informa- 
tion of the position and movements of those dealing with or indebted to 
its member^. It undertakes arbitration when necessary, collects debts 
due to the members and generally acts as trustee for the liquidation, by 
persons indebted, of debts due to them. All questions relating to hours of 
business and the fixing of holidays arc dealt with by the Association, 
andain addition it promotes or opposes legislative or other measiires 
affecting trade. The present membership of the Association is 32, 
consisting of both European and Indian firms engaged in trade. The 
administration of affairs is vested in the members and is controlled by 
the members in general meeting, the principal officers being the Chair- 
pan, tho yice-Chairman, and the*Treasurer. ^ 


The Association has the \ right of electing a representative to the 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Madras, 2 Trustees to the 
Madras Port Trust, an<i2 Couficillois to the Municipal Corporation. 

The registered offices of the Association arc situated at ILwara- 
. singapuram Mount Bead, Egmoro, Street, Madras. 


Rangoon Tmdet 
AasocUtioB. 


The Kangoon Trades Association was founded in the year 1828 with 
the object of promoting the interests of the 
trading communitv of Rangoon and for the 
general adoption of a healthier system of retail 
trade with reference to credit. It actb as arbitrator in disputes, collects 
debtssdue to members and acts as trustee fol the liquidation, by per- 
sons indebted, of debts due to members of the Association. It arranges 
hours of business and holidays, promotes or opposes any legislative or 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade statis- 
tics. Its membership , at present numbering 36 , consiftts of firms enga ged 
in trade in Rangoon whether the proprietorship of such firms be 
vested in an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stook company. The 
^ administration of affairs rests in a President, Vice-President and 
'Treasurer, and a Committee consisting of 6 pembers elect>ed at the 
annual general meelSmg. Past Presidents are ex-officio members of the 
Committee so long as they are members of, or are connected with, sub- 
scribing firms. The Association has the right of electing a representa- 
tive to the Legislative Council of the Governor of Burma, to the Fort 
Trust, to the Devdopment l^st, and to the Railway Advisory 
Comizfittee» 
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The xegiatezed office of the Assooi«>tio)ii Uwthvted et ITo. 70, Thii^in 
Street, Biangooa., 

■« 

C.— Foreign. 

The French Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, which is dubventioicd 
by the French Government was founded in 1921 to further and develop 
French trade with India. It has about 35Q 
headquarters are at the French 
' Consulate, Bombay. The office bearers con- 

sist of a President, 2 Vice-Piesidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer with 
t^e Consul for France at Bombay, and the French Commercial Attadi4 
HS Honorary Presidents. The Chamber publishes, every 2 months, a 
Bulletin in French with reports from all the principal markets and a 
copy of the current Indian Customs Tariff. 
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PARTY 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Tboiigh the geographical position of India is favourable for interna- 
tional oommeroe, the littoral of the peninsula is remarkably deficient 
in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed in the 
carrying ftade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan to Cape Comorin, 
with the exception of Karachi, Bombay and Mormugao, are practi- 
cally closed to traffic from the end of May to the beginning of Septem- 
l)pr by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surfb^^und 
and without any natural harbours, though an attempt has bee:^ made 
with some success to convert Madras from an open roadstead into a 
safe anchorage in all weathers by the construction of sea walls* Calcutta, 
admirably situated for trade in the rich Gangetic delta, is handicapped 
not by its distance from the sea but by the bars which tend to fori^ in 
the Hooghly) and Chittagong, though nearer the sea, suffers in an accen- 
tuated form from a similar handicap. Burma is very similarly 
conditioned, B^ngeon, Moulmein, Bassein and Tavoy being 
all on estuaries at some .distance from the Bay of Bengal, and 
the three last-named suffer also from indifferent internal commu.* 
nications. As a result of fhese physical characterist cs practically 
six-sevenths of India’s ^foreign trade is concentrated in five ports, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Bangoon, Madras and Karachi, to name them in 
or^ of their importance, of which Bombay and Karachi alone are 
natural harbours* 

These major ports with Chittagong are for administrative ^purposes 
placed under the control of bodies styled Port Trusts. These TiufitB are 
composed of Commissioners partly nominated and partly elected, who, 
subject to the control of the Local or Imperi&l* Government, have 
obtain wide powers vested in them by law to levy dues and taxes 
in connection with the landing and shipping of goods and to utibze 
the amounts so realized for the bettermei^ of the amejjities of the 
port* 

In the following pages are reviewed the principal features of the 
di&xeiit ports beginning with Aden, and after crossing to Karachi follow- 
ing the coastline right round the Peninsula to the sotithemmost oonfinev 
of Tenasserim. 
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Aden is situated on a voloanio peninsula at the junction of the golf 
of the same name with the Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean. Iliough it 
is under the political jurisdiction of the Government of Bombay^ the 
Indian Sea Customs Act does not apply and imports therefrom into > 
British India are regarded as foreign imports. 

The settlement, including the island of Perim in the Bed Sea, has 
an area of about 80 sq. miles and a population of 56,500. The port 
known as Steamer Point has an outer harbour giving a safe anchorage 
to a number of vessels, while the inner harbour is dredged to a minim^xm 
depth of 30 feet and has two berths at which steamers drawing S3 feet 
canMie. There are no wharves and cargoes are loaded and discharged 
by lighters and small boats. A metre gauge railway, constructed during 
the war, runs for about thirty miles into the interior. 

A great deal of cargo intended for the adjacent Italian and French 
colonies, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Soudan, the Persian Gulf and Mombassa, 
is unloaded here and similarly produce from these destinations is re- 
oonsegned at Aden to destinations in Europe and Asia. 


Karachi. 

The port of Karachi in the Province of Sind is situated in latitude 
^4® 47' North, longitude 68® 58' East, and is the nearest port in 
Sitiutioii and hittory. I*idia to Europe. For about a hundred and 
fifty years Karachi has been the gaj^e of foreign 
commerce not only for Sind but also for a great part of North-West 
India, Baluchistan and Afghanistan ; but the value of its trade at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in 1843 amounted tD no more than 

£80,000' annually. In 1863, the value rcse to £4,440,000 but this 
was due to a temporary oause, m., the efEect of the American war 
on the Indian cotton market, and it was not until after direct rail 
communication had been established with the Punjab in 1878 that 
this level was again touched. Though Karachi possesses large railway 
workshops and three well-equipped modem flour mills, it cannot be 
regarded as an industrial centre, but it is of importance as the principal 
market and port of shipment dor the surplus produce of North-Western 
India and as a stoiage depfit for the manu&ctures and foreign produce 
which, the hinterland requires in exchange for the raw pn^ucts sent 
down. The principal exports are wheat, cotton, barley, oihieeds, wool, 
hides and skins and spiinal bones (bone meal, bone dust, eto.), the 
principal imports, cotton and woollen piecegoods, sugar, iron and ste^l, 
kerosene oil and coal and coke (largely on Government account for the 
North-Western Bailway). 

The presjsnt population of Karachi is 217,000. The only railway 
line serving Karaffiu is the North-Western Eailway (broad 

^ gauge) which runs on the right bank of the 

Rviwsy cMUMciMm. Indus to Sukkur and Quetta and on the left 
bank to Lahore vid Hyderabad (Sind) and Bohri. At Hyderabad the 
narrow gauge Jodhpur-Bikaner Bailway connects with the North- 
Western Bauway. The interior of Smd is tapped by a few saSsU feedep 
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i«4Iway$ on the Harrow gMigo oon9tnioted and managed hy Itesm. 
Forbes, Forbes Gampt^ ^ Oo^ of S^aiiaohi. 

The present £sc3itseK^ of the port include a continaons line of 
wharfage 8,900 feet inlength wii£ seventeen ship bertha in Jrne, and 
r ^ A. coasting steamer berth oomrietely served 

^ FacaiifM the port, railway, with ninety-seven 35-cwt., one 

^14-ton, and one SO^^ton cranes and one 14-ton crane at a separate pier 
'served by raflway to take heavy lifts from lighters and a SO-ton 
floating crane. In addition there are moorings in the stream for 
20 ocean-going steamers, and anchorage for innumerable country 
craft* apart from a boat-wharf, 1,824 feet in length, specially devoted 
to this trade. Other amenities include a bulk oil pier at which liquid 
fuel and petroleum are discharged by pipes direct into the bulk oil 
installations of the various oil companies, a boat basin, an export yard, 
a produce yard now largely used as a supplementary export yard, and 
an import yard. 

The affairs of the port wer^, before the formation of a Harbour 
B()prd in J880, managed under the orders of the Commissioner in 
Sind and other officers. In 1886 the Port Trfist 
• Trust. created by the passing of the Karachi Port 

Trust Act (Bombay Act VI of 1886), and the newly constituted body 
hold its first meeting in April 1887. The Chairman, practically 
ex-offido, was the Collector of Karachi, and four of the eight members 
were elected by the Chamber df Commeroe and Municip^^ty and t^e 
remainder nominated by Government. In 1 902 the number of Trustees 
was increased to eleven, and in 1909 Government agreed to the appoint- 


nioni of a ftdl-time Chairman 

Since 1907, Eai&clii jbs been recognised as a first class port and u 

the headquarters of a Collector of the Imperial Customs Service, with 
•three Assistont Collectors. The new offices of the Port Trust, completed 
early in 1916, cost about £63,^60. 

The. value .of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 
and Government merchandise and the revenue and expenditure of 
the Port Trust during the last quarter of a 
century are given in the table below. 


f rude of .the ^rt. 


• • 

Table No. 9. — Value of the trade of the 'port of Ka^radhi aind the revenue 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years, * ^ 


Yean. 


Tuiport. 

Export 

TOfXL 

Bevonue. 

Expcadltnic. 

• 


•fi 

e 

£ 

■ • 

£ 

fi 

189|-e8 . 
isms . 

: 

ms-u^. 

t914-xs*, 
1915-16 . 
1610-17 , 
1917^18 . 
19iai9 . 
1919-SO . • 
19gg ' 

.xi ' 

• 1 

1 

4356,080 

6,947,015 

7,488,482 

84,680347 

19,788,049 

15306348 

15,401,861 

19,109,484 

84,559,091 

1^084,018 

10,665,179 

14,679,114 

81,868,547 

41,884,078 

873||«008 

89,677,802 

89,868,565 

88,046398 

89,916,804 

88.768369 

60,261 

108,661 

218,665 

871.117 
888,78fito 

237.118 
889,126 
311,188 ; 
445,191 
872,017 
288,170 

• 388,786 

* 481325 
418360 

59,850 
80,510 
170,851 
260,774 
. 267,046 

• 264,809 

260,818 
266347 
398.689 
871,877 
848,662 
874,080 
408,516 
418,147 
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'I3ie dt^4»t8 ia 1919-20 And 1922-33 aUd the x«dttc(ed «i?{i{ijKBO0 sIlwii' 
against other yeaxs are due to the geaeraldeGliaoiatxad.e 
the conclusiou of wai^ and also to the heatr;^ additional e^quenditure 
iriiich had to be inourred in purohaaing materials at abnormal rates for 
repairs and reaemls to plant, etc.> which could not be given their usual 
overhaul while the war lasted. There is however every reason to anti-;, 
cipate that, with a revival of trade, there will be a substantial exoesSIt 
of revenue over expenditure in years to come. 

The number o^ vessels (exclusive of fishing boats) entering the port 
in 1922-23 was 2,869 with an aggregate tonnage of 2,212,229 as compared 
\ wHh 2,859 with an aggr^ate tonnage of 2,3i6,617 in the previous year* 
Ci 865 steamers entering in 1922-23 no 1^ than 760 were British. 

The debt of the Port Trust Board gn the 3M March 1923 amounted 
in round figures to £1,902,000, against which may be set immensely 
valuable property in land and material and reserve funds exceeding 
£3,876,000 in value. 

Q In 1919-20, Mr. Palmer of Messrs. Bendel, Palmer ard Tritton, 
Consulting Engineers, Ijondon, was engaged by the Board to report on 
the West wharf scheme and the future development of the Port. Mr* 
Palmer's report follows the general lines laid down by the Board for the 
expansion and improvement of the port of Karachi, which are estimated 
to Cost about £2,000,000, namely : — 

1. The immediate constmction of a quay wall for 6 berths and 

equipment thereof on the^ west side of the mam ship 
channel. 

2. The construction of two ship berths at the Native jetty* 

3. The widening[|of the Native jetty frontage. 

4. Improved accommodation for countr}*' craft. 

5. The provision of a fishermen's harbour. 

6. More oil piers and a second boat basin!* 

7. A graving (lock. 

8. The development of the Lower harbour. 

9. The reconstruction of the East wharf. 

* The Karachi Port Improvement scheme, 1921, as it is called, which 
resulted from this report, provides for the immediate construction of 
, ♦ • six and later on, as required, ot more berths on 

lapiwMMiit tebme. Harbour. So far, a site, 

sufficient for six berths, has been reclaimed V*means of the suction 
dredger ‘‘ Graham Lynn and further reclamation is now being iJ^er- 
taken. constructioi^ of 3 berths 1,660 ft. long on the west side of 
the Harbcmr for steamers of 34 feet draught ia in pr^ess and 9^ bertha 
will be built as required. Consideration is also being given to a scheme^ 
for the provision of 2 liquid fuel pipe lines of 10' diameter at a 
number of the East wharf berths, so that vessels burning* oil may 
be able to bunker without removal from the loading and dis(^aigii)^ 
berths. 

i 
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The total expaoditute up to th^ ®l 0 t Jattaajtr 1S24 was Ite. 72.81,739 
(£486,449). 

Provided that uo nnfoteseen delays are e3:psrie&ced> it is estixuated 
that thxeo bertha on tiie west side be ready for ooeupati6n by the 
jtniddle of 1927, when the construction of an additional length of 
^quayage will be considered, if trade developments io not necessitate 
*the question being taken up earlier. ^ 

The quay wall is being built on the monolitn S 3 r 8 tem, and each of 
tho three berths will be equipped with a liberal number of up-to^ate 
electnoally driven luSSng cranes of 2 to 5 tons lifting rapacity and a two 
storied transit warehouse for the reception of over 12,000 tons of cargo. 
The cranes will span three lines of rails and ddiver goods into either 
wagons or ’transit warehouses. Rail facilities for the expeditious 
removal and supply of goods will be laid along the quays and behind 
the warehouses and the whole connected up, as at the existing East 
wharves, with the North-Western Railway system The original 
mtftition Whs to use these berths for imports only, but it has now be^n 
decided to make them suitable for both import and export cargoes. 
The width of the channel between the East and West wharves will 
be 1,400 ft. 

There are two other ports in Sind open to foreign trade, Keti Bandar 
*ftnd Sirghnda, under the jurisdiction of the ftincipal Collector ai 
. ^ , Customs, Sind, but neither of them is of suffi- 
importance to deserve detailed mention. 

, South of Sirganda are Mandviy the chief port of 
Cutch, and BwarkaS famous place of pilgrimage in an isolated portion of 
the Baroda State, both ports df call on the Bombay-Karachi sea route. 
Steamers at some distanfe of the shore and the traflBlo is chiefly 
local. The foreign trade of Porbander in Kathiawar was at one tinote 
prosperous but- it is now chiefly coastwise. The Poituguese port Diu 
on the island of thajb name on the southernmost extremity of the same 
peninsula boasts an excellent harbour but its exchanges, once considerable 
with^Mozairfbique, are now comjJetdy stagnant. Surat, situated 14 
miles* fropi the sea with which it is connected by a river^ negotiable only 
by small country craft, was one of the earliest and most important*of the 
East India Company’s factories and its trade was very considerable In 
agricultural produce and cotton, the value of which was estimated in 
1801 at oveif £1 million. A hundred years lator this hotal had contracted 
to £200,000 and iu thb last fifteen years the decrease has been even more 
marked, most of the ttaoe being now transferred to Bombay owing to 
» the hnldng up of the two ports by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. South of Surat is Danum, the^pital of the Siyrtugueso 
settlement of that^me, which has an area of 82 square miles and a 
population of 47,000. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India the volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Qujarat 
to East Africa was considerable and between 1817 aqd 1837 there was 
also a flourisSiug opium traffic with Macao, but since theu the foreigii 
. tmdchasflwiiiffied tonothixig 
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The port of Bombay which is situated on an idand of the same name 
in latitude 18® 56' N, loni^tade 72® 64' E, owes its importance to 
, its geogiaphicai position and to its magnificent 

end bitiery. j^atural harbour. As is well known, the island 
was part of the ^wry of Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles II, 
who confeired it mr an annual rent of £10 upon the East India Company^ 
in 1668. After the conquest of the Deccan 160 years later Bombay 
became a provincial capital but until the middle of the 19th century 
it continued little more than a collecting centre for the smaller ^rts 
V)£ the west coast and for the relatively small strip of land^between 
the western Ghats and the sea. A period of progress was initiated by 
the establishment in 1838 of a regularvinonthly mail service to England 
by the overland route across Egypt and twelve years later commenced 
the work of linking up Bombay by railway with this cotton growing 
tracts above the Ghats and the wheat fields qi the Punjab and the 

Halted rro Vinces. The American Civil War gave Bombaj cotton an 

unparalleled opportunity and, if the reckless speculation which ensued 
swallowed up many private fortunes, the port itself emerged with its 
wharves and accommodation greatly increased and improved and its 
commercial potentialities unimpaired. 

In the following table the total valpe of the trade of the port during 
ihe last quarter sf a century is recorded. « 

Table No. 10. — Total value of Jie trade of the port of Bombay (foreign 
and coasting) m private and Government merchandise from 1897-98. 


Year. 

Valae of 
fbpoitB. 

Value of 
exports. 

Tot%l 


£ 

s 


1897-98 . 

34,850,380 

1 28,880,260 

63,739,590 

1992-03' 

38,562,000 

^ 39,104,460 

77,666,460 

1907-08 

60,852,330 I 

1 46,791,000 

107,643,330 

1912-18 

85,471,660 

> 86,922,660 

142,394,320 

191748 

79,642,680 

, 70,921,600 

150,664,360 

1918-19 

96,163,658 

67,278,000 

163,428,658 


U»,»7S,40S < 

107|fl68,981 

224,348,384 


197.100,110 1 

98,513,591 

229,622,701 

mi-s2 

110,400.106 

1 

I 

293 , 391*403 

19S2-C3 

103,446 SSS 

00,871, 8» 

217,016,648 
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hx spite of the diaoi^siiiae^oii eetused hy plegae since 18M net only to 
the faeflities of the pttKt hnt also to the local iitdtLStxial position, the 
trade of Bombay^ as the above table indicates, has until recently 
oontinaed nnmtermptedly to expand, and owing to a v^ariety of causes 
it suffered to a smaUer extent than any other port from the 

adverse conditions created by the war. The tmporary setback m 
1921-22 was a reflection of adverse trade conditions, everywhere and the 
partial recovery made in 1922-23 suggests that when the export 
trade revives the record achieved in 1920*21 will be eclipsed. 

•Bombay is connected with Gujarat and Northern India by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and with the Deccan, 
Central India, the Gangetic plain, Calcutta and 
Madras by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Of the raw materials brought down to the port 
for export, by far the most important is cotton, the other principal items 
being coal, hides, twist and yam, grain and seeds, and manganese ore, 
while bullion, cotton manufactures, hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene 
dll, sugdr and timber are the chief imports. J^inbay hftS nOt tll6 
advantages possessed by Calcutta m having rich coal fields within two 
hundred miles or a system of navigable nvers to bnng produce down 
to the port, but on the other hand she boasts a natural harbour directly 
upon the sea, which, thanks to its situation, is open at all times of the 


year. . 

The principal shipping lines calling at Bombay are the same as those 
6i Calcutta. There is also a large pilgrim traffic to the Hedjaz £cd 
trade with the Persian Gulf ports in which Indian merchants take a 
preponderating parti The coasting trade with Karachi, Kathiawar, the 
Malabar coast and Goa is of considerable importance. The nsunber of 
vessels .which entered and cleared m the foreign trade in the year 1913- 
14 was lf536 with an aggregate tonnage of 3,837,111. In 1922-23, the 
corresponding figures were 1,523 and 4,422,187. 

The harbour is about ten miles long, from north to south, with a 
general width of froiA four to six miles, the anchorage for vessels 
* . being on the sheltered eastern side of the island. 

^ ShippiAg facilitMt. There are three fully equipped wet docks, 
known respectively as Prmce’s dock, victoria c^pek and Alexandra 
dock, having a total water area of 104j^ acres and a total quayage of 
nearly 4J^ miles ; also two dry docks, the newer havmg a length rf*l,000 
feet and a width of 100 feet and the other a length.of 525 feet and a 
lyidth of 65i feet. Over 200 hydraulic cianea ^vith a lifting capacity 
yaiying from 30 ewt^to 100 tons are in use m the wet docks. Until 
comparatively rec&tly the railway connection with the docks was 
decidedly inadequate and necessitated a double handling of goods. 
Ray cotton h%d to be transported by carts from the c^lway goods 
termini to the Cotton Green at Cdaba/and thence to the mills or docks, 
thus adding to the cost of the raw material. The uew scheme recently 
completed by the Bombay Pert •Trust provides direct communication 
between tiie railways, docks and goods depots and extensive storage shed 
acGommo^tion at Sewri. The cotton trade has now been trar^erred 
froml^laba to Sewn where the Port Trust have provided the Jargest 
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«ad (tlia^>ped d«pdt of its Idiid in ^ «odd. J^koat tiumi 
b»leB vi cottfm can be aooommodated AUd the depdt, with itcl firepioof 
ieno-eonerete godowns fitted mth autoeoatie fite ^linldeis, eto., cover 
an area cd aeadj 600,000 aq. jds. 

The following taUe {^ve$ a eompuison between the years 1915-14 
and 1922-23 of the piiiunpal itenDS of import and eiqmrt trade dealt 
Trade of Ae part with at the port of Bombay. 

Table No. 11. — Quantity of the primcipeA items of import and export at 
the port of Bombay in 1913-24 and 1922-23. 


Imfobts. 




Quantitiv. 
1813 U 

Partioalara of the 
principal items 
of trade. 

Unit. 

Qntfntity. 

1922-23. 

4^649 000 

Kerosene oil and 

Liquid Fuel. 

a 

Gallons 

78,319.000 , 

rt56,000 

Coal .... 

Tons. 

552,000 

5SS,000 

Cotton 

Packages. 

633,000 

452,000 

Piecegooda 

Bales and Cases. 

213,000 

326,000 

Bricks, Tiles, Chunam 
and Sand. 

Tons. 

388,000 

298,000 

Grain .... 

. 9* 

417.000 

4 338,000 

Iron and Steel 

f 

»» 

, 228,000 

« 226,000 

Sugar .... 

tt 

160,000 

139,000 

Machinery, Boilers and 
Railway Materials. 

»> 

200,000 

r r ' rWfl 

Haidnare . 

Packages. 

Tons. * , 

88,000 


Timber 

90,000 


Firewood 

«» 

1 68,000 


Twist and Yam . 

' Bales. 

106,000 


State Haila ay and 

Tons. 

78,000 


Civil Stoics. 

« 

a 

16,000 

Wool 

Packages. 

13,000 

12,000 

Hardware . 

Tons. 

« 

16,000 


Exports. 


± 


3 

Quantity. 

iei3-U. 

S 

ParUculars of the 
principal items 
of trade. 

Unit. 

^882^.' 

6,267,000 

. < ■ 

Kerosene oil . • 

Gallons. « 

6,676,000 « 

2,195,000 

Cotton 

Paekag4li. . 

2,870.000 r 

822.000 

Seeds .... 

Tons. 

609,000 

012,000 

Manganese ore 

*» 

304,000 

629,000 

. Twist and Yam . 

Bales^ ' 

267,000 

461,000 * 

• Grain , . » . 

1 Tons. 

b 183,000 

404,000 

Hides . . . , 

Nos. 

r 2,000 


Pieoegoods • 

Bales and Caim. 

368,000 


Groundnuts • 

Tone, 

43,000 


Sugar . , , • 

2* 

68,000 


Myrokalans • 

»8 

33,000 


Iron • . • • 

Of 

30,000 

88,000 

4.1 

Bones • . , 

22 

13i!00 
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ISieaSniM of port tmdat ^ fiopervisum and ccmtxol of tbe 
Bomba^^ l?ort 3!rttdt, a bo^ a Cliainiiaii mi twenty mem- 

^ b««p«, se^ of wkmi are nominated by ^vem- 

Part Twn. meat, whiob liad its origin in 1862 in a^private 

ooncem called the Elphinstone Land and Press Company. T&a Com- 
pany entered into a contract with Government to provide a hundred 
acres for the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway receiving 
in jreturn the right to reclaim from the sea for its own advantage two 
hundred and fifty acres fronting its own properties. Developments of 
the port immediately followed, but the Government, seeing it inadvis- 
able to veat such a monopoly of the harbour front in a private company, 
decided to buy it out and transfer its properties to the charge oi a public 
trust. In 1869 therefore the rights of the Company were taken over 
by QovemiAent and finally vested in a newly created Port Trust 
an June 1873. In 1879 the Trust was reconstituted by Govommeut 
on a basis which has remained practically unchanged to the present 
day. With the opening of the Prince’s Dock in 1880, the financial 
diffimlties 0 ^ the Trust disappeared The revenue in 1922-23 amounted 
to, £1,730,823 against an expenditure of £1,718,310. The net Burplue 

on the year’s workmg was £15,481 and the total debt of the Tiust at 
the end of the year amounted to £13,797,754. 

Large developments have been carried out in recent years by the Trust 
fb meet the growing demands of ab increasing trade, and four schemes,* 
at at\aggregat6 cost oi about £10 millions, have 

Exteniioii tchMiiM. completed : (1) the construction of 

one wet and one dry dock , (2) the reclamation from the ser 
of about* 583 acres* of land to the north of the docks to provide 
goods depots ; (3) the construction of the new Port Trust Badway 
* comnoGtmg ' ^ith the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
jftid Central India Railways at a point about 6 miles outside 
the city where it. takes over their traffic and distributes it at the various 
goods depots or xails.it dir4bt into dock as lequired ; (4) a deep \vater 
piei ab Trombay for the discharge of bulk petrol, with pipe connection 
to the oil martallation at Sewn. The sea wall of the new Alexandra 
Dock has been extended 1,500 feet on the wett to form the new Ballard 
pier on which a commodious passenger station has beeh erected, Jxom 
and to which the mail trains run and at which mail passengers lajid 
and embark. An additional passenger berth has been opened at 
No. 18 Alexandra dock. 

A *new Custom House adjoins this new landing pier at which the 
mail sorting offices are also accommodated. Fart of the new Port 
•Trust Bailway was opened for traffic in January 1915 and the main 
system ^ now comfrileted. The traffic of tho» railway has developed 
steadily sii!me 1915-16 as the revenue receipts of that year, namely, 
£66,460 rose to £99,600 in 1916-17 and £155,200 during 1922-23. 
The total length of the track, including sidings, is over 100 miles. 
The new dook|i, railway and goods depdts were all* of inestimable 
value dnriim the period of war when the facilities they provided were 
4ully madel&e oi fc^ Government requirements. 
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In the Mowing table era aiibvit z«min» tad of 

&e Pott l&nst 4iuing the last twentj i!ve yeais. la f^t pedod fjie 
income of take Oomndsaionen bas steadily iaezeased and is now aesrly 
dx times what it was in 1897-98. 

Tamje No. 12.'— fieeenue and aopenditure of Bombay Port Tnui froik 

jm-98. 


Y(ear. 

iceipts. 

Bzpenditore. 


£ 


lto7-98 

806,590 

319,73a 

1902-03 

3H000 

w 366,600 

1007-08 

518,400 

436,460 

191243 

69L,530 

516,130 

1917-18 

1,166,930 

1,041.330 

1918-19 

1,284,144 

1,216,136 

1910-20 

1,345,860 

1,328,622 

t020-21 

1,623,718 

- I,511s511 

1921-22 

1,500,480 

1,571,338 

1022-23 

1,730,823 

1,718,310 


Monnugao. 

( On the Konkan ooaet south ol B&mbay there is no port<of any sine 

until one leacihes Monnugao, though Janjira, Malwan and Venguila 
have between September and May a considerable coasting trade 
with Bombay and Malabar coast ports. Mormngao situated on the 
eastern extremity of the peninsula of that name in Portuguese India, 
about five miles south of Panjim or< Nova Qoa, the capital, is the 
terminus of the West of India Portuguese railway. This Ihie was built ' 
by an English Company under the guatantee of the Portugese Qovetx.- 
ment and worked since 1903 by the Madras and Southern Mahiatta 
Bailway. The port is also worked by the railway bnt quay and tonnage 
dues are collected by the Government of Portr^ese bdia and handed 
over to the Bailway. The Portuguese Government also appoint the 
Port Officer, Port Health-Officer and Customs establidunent. 

Ijlormugao has developed considerably in recent years As a port. 
ah,breakwat6r 1,200 feet long was complete in 1916 to afiord protection 
c .iu gainst the south-west monsoqji and within the 
PortfiMalrtM^ sheltered harbour thus created there is a 
quay wall at ]%ht angles capable of bwthing several ocean-going 
steamers. This quay is fitted with 20 travtiling cranes including one 
with a carrying capacity of 30 tons, and one of 26 tons. There- 
is also a steam dredger. The port is open aU tiie year round. Apart*’ 
from !9re Customs wibrehouse there are ten sfands, of wMch nine 
bdong to the railway and one to a private firm. Loading 
mid dtioharging is done by the railway company whose wagons run 
alongside the Quay. The Bombay tonn^ scale applies in the absenco 
of other agreement or charter. Mormngao is a di8mbutiI^; port and her 
forei^ eiqiottB consist chiefly of the produce of Mysore and JSydfltabad, 
tad the Bombay-Deooan, partieu3at|y eotton and manganese. Ills* 



i^vtqgiuse Iad» aie salt, coiMmixto aiu^ l^vaiutt 

ci the iujporia and axpoita dtuiag the last ten jeaxs is shoirat hi tba 
fcShuriog table. latto^tbestafeistioa have be«a maiataued iar tha 
Galendar ^ear, aad the fignies iox the hist thiee months of 1916 when 
^the dbange was made, aie included in those for 1917-18 also. 

* Tabms hTo. 13 . — Trade of Mormugao harbour from 1913-14 onwards. 


Tear. Impcats. Exporta* 



1 « 

£ 

1913-14 

154,760 

52,219 

191446 

, 166,328 

25,023 

191546 

1 176,966 

89,379 

191647 

1 226,549 

61,316 

191748 

167,164 

77,236 

191S 

1 282,645 

121,966 

1949 

481,910 1 

119,317 

1920 

45,900 

93,741 

J92J 

442,127 

97,229 

1922 

4i»0,.)83 

71,687 


Mangalore. 

' To tlie south of Oca lies the 'Bombay district of Nortfi EdUAra Wilb 
the porfcs, only open to the coasting trade, of Karwar, Homvar and 
BhcUka^f the last-named being close to the frontier of the Madras 
district of South Eaniira. Passing Coondapoor which is a port of call 
only fer steamers on the Bombay-Mangalore run, Mangalo]g9, the 
'district headquarters with a*population of 64,000, is reached at the 
•junction *oi the Gorpur and Hetravati rivers, about 130 miles south of 
* Mormugao. It is a tidal port served chiefly by backwat^ communi- 
cation with the hinterland. There is a Port Officei and Customs 
Collector. Mangalore is the north-western terminus of the South Indian 
Railway. Vessels up to 200 tons can anchor inside the backwater; 
larger vessels lie about three miles from the shore. There is a small 
li^hopse. The chief exports to Europe ite pepper from neighbouring 
areas, coffee and sandalwood from Mysore, and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried 
fruits and fish manur& to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf . • • 

The foreign import trade is negligible but Mangalore is the favourite 
port on the coast for the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders, who bring 
thcflr coir and othfo coconut produce there for sale. 114 steamers 
ag^r^ating 213,420 torS cleared the port in 1913-11 and in 1922-23, 
121 steamers aggregating 178,962 tons. 

Tellidienry. 

Tdlioherry with a population of about 28,000 is situated about 94 miles 
south oftMaUgidore and 14 miles south of Oannanore, a town of about 
the same siae with much smallei foreign trade. SteaAeis, which anchor 
about tsio mfles ofE the shore, can work at Tellieheny even during the 
mofttoon whieu all the other ports on the coast are eldsed, owing tewthe 
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iiatik^al baokwater pzoyidad hj the to^ apptoaohes to the pott. A 
eea-widl of laterite in cement, 1,198 feet in len^, has recently built 
to afEotd protection again^ eiosaon and a pier, 580 feet in length, to 
be provided with four l-t(m and one 5-ton fix^ cranes, is under con- 
stmction. Tellicheriy is the headquaxteis of a Port Officer and Customs 
Collector and is on the Calicut-Mangalore extension of the South Indian 
Railway. The principal exports are coffee and pepper, which come down 
by road from estates in Mysore and Coorg, copra, sandalwood and 
tea. 

128 steamers aggregating 381,146 tons cleared the port in 1913-14, 
^nd in 1922-23, 101 steamers aggregating 319,748 tons. 

' Mahd. 

About five miles south of Tellicherry one enters the small French 
settlement of Mah4 with an area of about five square miles and a popu- 
latk)n of about 10,000 in charge of an AdminUtraKur, The town itself 
is picturesquely situated on the slopes of a hill on the southern bank 
of the Mah^ River where it enters the Arabian Sea. There has been 
no foreign trade for several years except through the adjoining port of 
Tellicherry. 


Calicut. 

* w 

" Calicut) the capital of the Malabar district, is some "42 miles 

south of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 413 miles 
by rail from Madras, and the headquarters of a Port Officer and Customs 
Collector and also of an Inspector of Customs, suboi^inate to the Col- 
lector ^f Customs, Madras. A Chamber of Commerce was opened here 
in 1923. The population exceeds 82,000. The port is practically closed* 
during the south-west monsoon from the end of May untH the latter* 
half of August. The sea is very shallow and steamers anchor about 
three miles from the shore, connection being maintained by lighters 
and small boats. Native^ craft of 150 tons and beh>w lie about 800 
yards off the shore. 

There are two new piei^ about 1| miles apart, each 775 feet long 
nnd fitted with eight cranes (two of each set being of five-ton oapa- 
* f 1 - • ^ remaining jrix bemg of one-ton 

Porifaciiitict. capacity) to facilitate sMpment into lighters. 
The northern pier is opposite to the Custom House, and? the southern 
abuts on the native bazar. Beypore, seven miles to the south at the 
mouth of the river of that name, is regarded Q/B wharf of Calicut 
port. It has eight wharves along the river bank* and native craft' of 
150 tons burthen arc able to anchor half a mile from the mouth. The 
lighthouse kt Calicut is visible 12 miles out at sea. ^ 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 187, the 
figures of total tonni^e being 667,620. The corresponding figures for 
1022-23 were 212 and 564,193. 

The principal exports are ooir^ coir fibre, ooproi coffee, tea, pepper, 
gin^r, lubber end fish manure. The fotei^ import trade, whi^ is 
insignificant, consists chiefly of metals, machinei^ «ad, pmvhdo&s. 
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Cocbittk 

Ooeldiii aita^ted ftbcmi jK) imlea aouth of Oalieulrf 10 the moi»t important 
jXHTt betwe^ Bombay and 0(4ombo» and in the iCadms Fteeidency the 
valu^ nf tto tiac^ is only eacoeeded by that of Hadtaa and Tutjcoiin* 
The ayatem of baekwatera luimini;; parallel with the coast affoxds cheap 
^transport, and when the natural situation of the port has been fully 
*devdoped> its position should ensure a very great increase in its trade. 
*Cochin is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay and over 300 
miles nearer to Durban. 

The Cochin harbour scheme contemplates in the first instance the 
cuttihg open of a channel across the bar at the mouth of the backwater 
• to provide ocean-going steamers with access at 

New Hsrboiir Sdieiiie. weather conditions to the 

inner harbgur where anchorage accommodation will be provided for such 
vessels. As part of the scheme, about 150 acres of land will be reclaimed 
adjoining the Venduruthi island for port purposes, where it is proposed to 
locate the offices, godowns, and buildings required for the harbour autho- 
rity. As thj success of the scheme depends on the possibility of dredging 
the bar to a depth of 30 ft. and keeping it open at all seasons of ike 
year at a cost within the financial capacity of the port, an experimental 
channel, about 150 ft. wide, was cut across the bar and completed 
in May 1923 at a cost of about Bs. 9 lakhs (£60,000). The Harbour 
Engineer’s report on the result of the experiment is tinder the considera- 
•txon of the Madras Government • If the experiraont is declared to be^ 
success, the next stage of the^acheme, vis., tte dredging of the petmauBUt 
channel and the provision of moorings for vessels will be proceeded with 
at a cost of about Rs. 45 lakhs (£300,000). A dry dock at a cost of 
Rs. 3‘87 lakhs (£25,^) is in the meanwhile nearing completion. 
Though the present port of Cochin lies in British territory, it is Impos- 
sible to miake any large development of it without including in it areas 
*of the Cochm State and iiltiixuitely of the Travancoie State also. An 
agreement has .therefore been entered into by the British Government 
with the Cochin and TiaiAincore Darbars under which, subject to certain 
conditions, the three Governments are joint partners in the financing and! 
development of the harbour and will divide among themselves equally 
the customs collections of the port from the time it becomes the regular 
practice for ocean-going steamers to come inside and disdbiargo af moor- 
ings, the existing arrazfgements under the Interportal convention of }8B5 
being superseded. It is hoped to introduce a Port Trust Bill at a very 
early date and constitute a Trust for the port on lines of those at 
Bombay and othen major ports. If the new harbour scheme 
materialises it will be neAessary to link Ernakulam with the Podanur- 
Mangalore broad gauge section, of the South Indian Railway by a 
broad gauge lit e instead of the metre gauge which at present connects 
It to Shoranur, so%hat no break of gauge mfy check the flow^of traffic 
to the port from the fertile hinterland it is designed to serve- 

Steamers now anchor in the roads about 2^ miles from the wharves 
and while business at the port is practically at a standstill from the end 
• ^ . of May until the middle of liugust when the 

PmieBilj^lMiliiiaa. trad^ in coconut produce is tiack, cargo can be 
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'virorked when required owing to the protection afforded by the lEaliapiaaxn* 
tiandbank three miles to the north. Launehea tow the cargo boate to 
and from the steamers. A new Custom House has lately been opened 
with wharves designed to carry seven cranes. The Customs and Fort 
offices and principal business houses occupy the foreshore of Britidi 
Cochin, while the railway serving the port has its terminus at Ernakulam, 
the capital of the Indian State of Cochin, on the eastern side of the back-* 
water about two and a quarter miles away. 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865, the Cochin Darbar agreed to 
abolish the tobacco monopoly and inland transit duties and to equalize 
the rates of Customs duties at its ports with 
\ ™*«n* orrwgemwiti. those in force at British Indian ports as well as 

td sell salt within its limits at prices ruling in the adjoining district 
of Malabar. In return for these concessions, the British Government 
guaranteed a minimum customs and tobacco revenue of £7,360. As 
there are no ports in the State open to foreign trade and as the Customs 
revenue has gone up very considerably at Cochin in recent years, this 
subsidy has lately been increased. The exports from Cochin consist 
chiefly of coir, copra, coconut oil, tea and rubber, and the groundnut 
trade has great potentialities when the railway communications have 
been improved, as the area under this crop in the adjoining districts is 
steadily increasing. The port is the headquarters of a Port Officer and 
Customs Collector, The population of British Cochin is 21,000 and of 
Ernakulam 23,000. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 225, their 
aggregate tonnage being 715,313. The corresponding figures for 1922-23 
were 233 and 730,588. 

Proceeding further south, the coast line for about 200 miles is that 
•of Travancore. 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865 the Travancore Durbar agreed 
to apply at all its seaports the tariff in force from time to time at ports 
in British India. The duty on salt is enhance or reduced in accordance 
with the rates current in Ifoitish India. Tea on which export dujby has 
been levied at a land Customs station in Travancore is exempt from 
export duty on shipment a^fi a Cochin or other British Indian port and 
revenue realised' on foreign produce imported at British Indian port for 
r6-cxport to Travancore is credited to the State. * 


AUappay. 

Alleppey, the premier port and commercial centre in Travancore 
with a population of 32,000, is situated about 60 miles north of 
Quilon 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the port * 
with the interior backmters. It is a convenient di&pot for the storage 
and disposal of all fresh produce and possesses a harbour affording- safe 
anchorage during the greater part of the year. A mud bank in the 
roadstead acts ^as a natural break- water against the force of the 
roughest seas. The aggregate tonnage of vessels touching at the port is 
al^out 300,000. 
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The chief estports are €Opra> coconuts, coir fibre and matting, 
cardamomB, ginger and pepper. The port possesses a lighthouse and 
pier, and a tramway worked by coolie$ conveys goods from the latter to 
the warehouses, 

Qttilon. 

, Quilon, the Coilum of Marco Polo, has been a trading centre from 
very early times. It is connected with Alleppey by backwater and 
on the Shencottah-Quilon-Trivandrum branch of the South Indian 
Bailway constructed at the cost of the Travancore Darbar. The chief 
industries are cotton spinning and tile manufacture. Vessels anchor about 
I mile'feom the shore and a railway siding runs up to the landing place. 
The chiof*exports are coconut oil, coir mats, timber and fish, but the 
foreign trade is insignificant. 


Tutioorin. 

After rounding Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of the penin- 
sula, one enters again the Madras Presidency and reaches Tuticorin. 
rhis*port, which is open all the year round, with a population exceeds 
inu; 44,000, lias next to Madras the largest trade in Southern India. It 
is^he headquarteis of a Port Officer and of a Cuhtoms Coilcctoi, and 
is the south-eastern terminus of the South Indian Railway. An 
Tn^poctor of Cuaioms, who controls in addition i he minor ports of 
Kayalpatnam and Kulasekharapa^nam, is also stationed here. 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers anchor about five miles 
from the shore and continuou'li dredging is necessary to keep the channel 
open between the shore and the roadstead. At 
Port fadlitMt. same time Hare Island, upon which the 

lighthouse is situated, affords. considerable protection to the lighters 
, and other craft used for lauding and slapping and work is seldom inter- 
ippted by the weather. The port is equipped with two picia. The 
South Indian Railway runs alongside the landing and shipping wharves 
fiom which passengers and» goods can be transhipped to launches and 
lighters. About £24*000 has been spent since 1911-12 in affording in- 
cieased facilities for the landing, shipping, storing and clearing of goods. 
These .improvements include a new pier, a^ew Customs goods shed, 
new trolly Imes, and a shed for storing combustibles and reclamations 
along the foreshore for stacking goods. ^ • 

The scheme for the construction of a deep water harbour at Tuti- 
corin contemplates the dredging of a narrow landlock^4 through 

, the coral reef and Hare Island, with two sidings, 
New milioar Sdicnie. jqq western eicfcremity of 

eanal fox vessels to lie in, and the excavation of a turning basin beyond 
*the western extremity with banks on the north and south^ sides to 
accommodate two other vessels. The cost of the scheme is es^limated 
at about Rs. 40 1 jdis (£267,000), which is within the capacity of the 
port to finance. A sum of about Bs. 6 lakhs (£40,000) was spent during 
the year 1923-24 and estimates for Bs. 12 lakhs (£80^000) have been 
sauctiond for 1924-26. The w)iole scheme is expected to be completed 
in five yeaif. 



A bill for the oonatitution of a Port Prost has lee&tly been passed 
by the Madras Legislative Council and a Trust will be formed at the 
port very shortly. 

Passenger traffic to and from Ceylon has largely been diverted upon 
the opening of the Bhanushkodi route and the volume of goods 
traffic has not yet recovered to pre-war levds. 

There is a very considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulses, onions, 
chillies and livestock for consumption in that island. Other chief 
articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan, the United Kingdom and, 
prior to the war, Germany), tea, coffee, senna leaves and palmyra fibre. 
The number of steamers that cleared from the port in 1913-14 was 526, 
^ the total tonnage being 1,183,736. In 1922-23, tiie number was 302, 
the total tonnage being 820,826. The value of the foreign trade in 
1913-14 was £6,692,000, of which more than £4,500,000 was export 
trade. In 1922-23, the corresponding figures were £3,353,000 and 
£2,489,000. 


Dhanuthkodi. 

Dhanushkodi is the terminus of the South Indian Railway on the 
south-eastern extremity of the island of Rameswaram, at the 
junction of Palk Strait with the Gulf of Manaar and connected 
with Talaimanaar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine 
steamer service, the journey beiug made in about two hours. The port 
•is equipped with two piers. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
tracks on these piers into steamer hatches. The port was opened 
in 1913 and so far has scarcely justified the expenditure incurred 
upon it. It is the headquarters of an Inspector of Customs, who- 
also^ controls the ports of Pamban at the western end of Rameswaram 
island, Mandapam on the mainland opposite Devipatnam and 
Tondi. The chief exports are coffee, fish (dry and salted), rice, 
rubber, tea and cotton piecegoods. The population consists almost 
entirely of employees of the Railway, Post Office and Customs. All 
business on behalf of shippers is transai^ed' by the South Indian Rail*- 
way. The number and tonnage of vessels cleaixA during the last ten 
years, with the value of the export trade, are shewn in the table below. 

« 

Table No. 14*— iVwiwfter and tonnage of vessds that cleared from 
c ^ Dhanmhkodi and the value of its export trade. 





Value of 

Yoar 

No 

Tonnage. 

export 

trade. 

191344 

27 

7.096 

|Not available. 

191445 

479 

121,762 

467,200 j 
1,474,000 

191546 

726 

171,048 

^174.287 

191647 

683 

3(707,800 

191748 

823 

192,582 

2,131.700 

191849 

587 

141,216 

1,618.800 

1919-20 

547 

104,017 

1.269,800 

1920-21 

878 

93,919 

1.074.600 

1921-22 

465 


1,605.500 

19$»2-23 

371 

1,428.800 
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The chief port in the Tanjore district is Negapatam, about 13 
tniles south of Karikal, with a population of 54,000. The harboui is 
equipped with wharves and other facilities for the landing and shipment 
.of goods and the considerable foreshore to the north is utilic^ for 
the storage of timber. Negapatam is the terminus of a branch of the 
South Indian Railway and a siding runs into the harbour premises. 
The port is fiuther connected by river and canal with the tobacco-growing 
areas to the south. 

A safe anchorage for steamers is found within two miles of the shore 
and thefe is a plentiful supply of boats of from 5 to 12 tons which 
, . serve as lighters. The numerous sailing craft 

Port ucibtiet. which trade between this port and Ceylon anchor 

about half a mile away. Negapatam is the head-quarters of a Port Officer 
and Customs Collector as well as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends from Nagorg on the north to Pudupatnam (a sub- 
pojt of Tojudi) on the south, a distance of nearly 1 00 miles. The harbqur 
is situated at the junction of the Kaduvaiyar River with the sea and the 
bar at tlie mouth cannot be crossed by fully laden boats at low water. 
Nagore, 5 miles to the north, a great place of pilgrimage for Mahomedans, 
is a wharf of Negapatam. 

The Europe mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from Bombay 
• to Nega)iatam and thence takeh to Penang and Singapore by a con- 
necting steamer. The number and aggregate 
Foreign trode. tonnage of the steamers clearing the poit during 
1922-23 was 110 and .317,989 tons, respectively, as compared with 243 
steamers, aggregating* 684,300 tons in 1913-14. The principal exports 
•Irom Negapatam are groundnuts for Europe (chiefly to Marseilles and 
•Trieste piior to the war), and coloured cotton jnecegoods, tobacco 
and fresh vegetables for Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the port 
being the chief provisioning centre for the coolies who are constantly 
leaving by this route to work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and the 
Fedaiated Malay States. 


Karikal. . 

The- French settlement of Karikal, covering an area of 53^ square 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles w’ith about 60,000 inhabitants* ij sur- 
rounded except to seaward by the Tanjore District. Karikal, the 
capital, is situated on the north bank of the river Arasalar about IJ 
mi|ps from its mquth. The Admhiisfrateur is *siibordmate to the 
Goyemorat Pondichep}* The port boasts a lighthouse, 142 feet high, 
and is connected by railway with Peralam, The port is an open road- 
stead and has no direct trade with France, but there is a considerable 
rice tjQgffic by country Boat with Ceylon and the Straits Adttlements. 
The Standard Oil Company has a large installation at Karikal, which is a 
free port, including several big storage tanks, and a factory for making 
kerosene oil tins and wooden cases. In this w^ay the bonding of large 
quantiticftl^oil oil is avoided, despatches being made intb adjoining British 
territorjj^and duty paid thereon only when requisitioned. In 1922, 2^ 
million unpeiial gallons of oil were imported by sea. 



The chief traffic is rice, arecamts, matohes, fire works and kerosene 


oil. 

Cuddalore* 

Cuddalore is situated about 15 miles south of Pondicherry with a 
population of 51,000. Cuddalore Old Town is on the main line of the , 
Routh Indian Railway from Madras to Tuticorin and is connected with 
the port by a siding which runs up to the wharves. Steamers anchor 
about a mile ofi shore, and the harbour wharves are situated on the western 
bank of the Uppanar backwater and have lately been provided with a 
quay wall to facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo boats there- 
from. ^ There is a lighthouse on the eastern bank of the backwater. 
Cuddalore is the head-quarters of a Pott Officer and Customs Collector 
with an Inspector of Customs Avhose jurisdiction extends over the ports 
of Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Tiiumalaivasal and Tranquebar, besides chauhs 
and outgates on the Pondicherry and Karikal frontiers. The export 
trade consists principally of groundnut kernels (chiefly to Marseilles), 
oil;cake for manurial purposes (to Ceylon and Java) and colou|ed 
piecegoods (to the Straits Settlements). The coasting trade consists 
mainly of groundnut oil, refined sugar from Nellikuppam and pulses: 
The foreign import trade is negli^ble. 

The number and aggregate tonnage of steamers clearing the port in 
1922-23 was 136 and 403,577, respectivjcly. 

Proceeding further north the coast-line for fifteen miles is that of 
Pondichen-y. 

Pondicherry. 

Popdicherry, the capital of the French Settlements in India {Etab 
Ussements francais dans Vlnde) and the Residence of the Governor, ia 
^ situated on the ^ Coromandel Coast, 104 miles 

Situatioii. south of Madras, by road through Ohingleput, 

Tindivanam and Mahilam. The roadstead possesses as good an anchorage 
as is to be found in the Bay of Bengal and there is a^so a pier 300 yards 
long fitted with electric elevators and having a reinforced concrete flooring 
with two lines of rads to facilitate the landing and shipment of goods. 
The town, which has a population of 47,000 enjoys a good water supply 
and is lighted by electricity. Steamers can anchor within two or three 
hundred yards of the pier but loading and unloading is done mostly 
from the shore in country boats. 

Pondicherry is tile centre of the export trade in groundnuts from 
Freuch territory and the adjoining British dislfricts to Marseilles. The * 
town contains three spinning and weaving mills, of which the most im- 
. portant is under English management ; these 
Trade and ^ndutlnet. ifiZS looms a^d 68,944 spindles 

and find employment for 6,000 persons and their productions ate dipped 
chiefly to the French Colonies. There is also a cottage industry for 
producing coloared cloth called saylaa^e, which is export^ to Singapore. 
There is a factory where bonemeal manure is prepared fotthe'plantera 
in the Shevaroy Hills and in Ceylon, an ice manufactory and & factory 
for ^king nut butter owned by a British firm. The Standard Oil, 
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* Burzoit Oil and Asiatic Petroleum Companies have small storage tanks 
near the railway station. 

Pondicherry is the headquarters of a British Consul and there is a 
Chamber of Commerce founded in 1854 and reorganized in 1914. The 
French Territory round Pondicherry has an area of approximately 115 
square miles and a population in 1922 of about 126,000 and the frontier 
Vhich has a perimeter of about 70 miles, is guarded by a cordon of 
laud customs posts, the principal one being at Pondicheny station as the 
Jjulk of the traffic is railborne. Pondicherry is connected \\dth the main 
line of the ^outh Indian Railway by a branch which takes off at Villu- 
puram and is also connected by motor services with Cuddalore, fifteen 
miles to the south. The principal exports are shelled groundnuts 
(arachides d^cortiqu4es), unbleached cloth, guinees (blue cloth manufac- 
tured locality chiefly for Krench Colonies), sayJoBS' cloth (or the Straits 
Settlements, ghi, onions, mangoes and bone meal nianure. The chief 
imports are raw cotton, are<*anuts, foodstuffs, cement, wood and other 
building materials, wines and splits by sea, and by land coal, gunnies 
and motor^spirit. Pondicherry is a fiee port and no import duties aj:e 
levfed. There are special arrangementp in force to regularise the tree 
transport of articles that are dutiable in British India between one 
French village and anolher through intervening British villages. The 
Briiish Indian rupee is the usual unit ot currency, though the only bank 
in Pondicheny is a branch of the Banque do V Indo-Chine. This Bank 
•issues notes, which are legal tender only in French India, of one, ten and 
fifty rupees denomination. The trade statistics are shewn in francs. The 
combined value of the imports into Pondicheny, Karikal, and Mah6 in 
1922 amounted to 25,982,589 francs and the tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing* the 3 ports was 472,324, of which, 10^ ships 
with an aggregate tonnage of 355,441 cleared from Pondicherry. 


Madras. 

The next port of importance as one proceeds northwards, for Sadras 
and Cov*dong have dogenoiited into mere fishing villages, is Madras, the 
capital and chief port of the Presidency of that name, 1,032 miles south- 
west of Calcutta, which has a population exceeding half a million. Until 
an artificial harbour was constructed, Madras wns an open roadstead 
with a ‘surf-beaten coast line, communication between ship and shore 
being effected by masula boats and catamarans. The present harbdVir 
has been formed by two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to 
enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north-east, 
within which as many as 15 vessels drawing up to 30 feet can be accom- 
modated. . • 

There are six wharves provided with all modem conveniences for 
* the rapid discharge and loa^ng, alongside each of which one |Vpssel can 
• He in 26 to 30 feet of water in low tide. There 

Wburvet and quays. eight mooring berths inside the harbour, 

and two berths outside, protected by the north arm of the harbour. A 
tug of 960 h.p. is available at all hours for assisting in Jthe mooring and 
unmooring o£ vessels. Landing and shipping of cargo for vessels at moor- 
ings is efiqpted by lighters of 20 to 100 tons capacity. These lighters jre 
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dificibarged and loaded at the wharves. The weeteom face of the haihour 
has been quayed so that the ships can now lie alongside and work 
cargo direct out of and into the sheds. There are three other quays 
connected up by rail with all parts of the harbour for the discharge of 
case oil and petrol, coal, horses and cattle. Vessels can enter and leave 
the harbour at all times of the day and night. Oil from bulk oil 
steamers is pumped ashore direct through the pipes into the merchants* 
installations. 

The west quay is provided with modern hydraulic cranes, capable of 
working directly into and out of the holds of vessels lying alongside 
and there are several small one-ton hydiaulio 

\ Cranes. cranes between berths for loading or discharging 

ligliters and barges. In addition to these there are ten one-ton and 
seven two-ton hydraulic cranes at the wharves for lighter working, and 
several steam cranes of three-ton capacity. The cranes for working heavy 
lifts consist of one 15-ton gantry crane, one .33-ton and one 40 ton titan. 

The warehouse accommodation covers over 1 0 acres and includes four 
transit sheds for the storage of goods m transit between ship and shore 
and three warehouses with flat roofs for *the 

otbwtaoutfw. convenience of sMppers dealing in groundnuts 

and other staples which ordinarily need ho cleaned, dried and graded 
before shipment from Madras. 

There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protecjtion 
i|ji all weathers to all the small craft. “ It is provided with ?,6()0 feet 
of shallow quay walling alongside of which barges and cargo boats can 
lie and is largely used for the landing and shijjping of iron and stone 
and non-dutiable coastwise cargo. This boat basin also contains a 
slipway for the repair of vessels of 400 tons. An area has also been 
reserved in which smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided with small jetties and cranei;! 
together with all facilities for handling timber for which there is a large, 
storage area. There is also another large quayed pond with cranes, 
railways, etc., for bar iron, 

The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Raihvay on one side and the metre gaug(‘ system 
. . of the South Indian Railway on the other. All 

KMlwaycommumcapons. sheds and quays are adequately served by 

raU^ay sidings so that cargo may be discharged into or out of railway 
wagons directly by steamers. 

The aifairs of port are administered under the Madras Port Trust 

Act, 1905 (11 of 1905) (as amended up to 1919), « by the Madras Port 
Trust Board ronsistifljg wof fourteen members, 
P®ri Tru»t. nominated by Government, four elected by 

the Madra^ C^hamber of Commerce, two by the South India Chamber 
of Commerce and two WJr the Trades Association « and a Chairman. 
Normally the Government nominees include the Collector of Customs, 
the Presidency Port Officer, and the Agents of the Railways working 
into Madras. The Board also are Conservators of the Port under the 
Indian Ports Act* with a Royal Indian Marine officer as Deputy Port 
Conservator. 



The value of the foreign and ooaating trade of the port in private 
and Government merchan^ee and the revenue and expenditure* of the 
Port Trust are shewn below. 


TABnn No, 15.— Falue of the trade of the port of Madras and the income 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year, 

Value of 
iniport&. 

Value of 
exports. 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

r 

• 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897-98 . 

4,789,680 

3,783,738 

8,573,424 

8,638,043 

41.712 

41,774 

1902-03 . 

5.016,249 

3,622,794 

49,224 

38,237 

1907-08 ... 

7.198,012 

4,918,648 

12.116,660 

70,134 

50,219 

1912-13 . 

8,438.056 

6,004,815 

1 14,442,871 

83,025 

56,567 

1917-18 . 

8,859,774 

7,224,478 

1 16,084,262 

107,068 

81,635 

1918-19 . 

9,963,292 

8,417,659 

18.380,951 

131,463 

94,529 

1919-20 . 

•11,815,812 1 

1 12,999.743 

1 24, 815, .555 

169,978 

111,707 

1920-21 . 

17.976,070 

1 7,670,486 

26,546„556 

197,252 

133,339 

192i-22 . * . 

1 15,712,820 
15,420,770 

1 

' 7,918.396 

{ 23,031,216 

169,533 

139478 

Vm 23 . 

• 

9,152,826 

1 24,573.596 

186,950 

148,904 


The debt of the Port Trust Board amounted on the 31st Mareh 1923 
to £994,366. Tht se loans are being paid off by equated payments at a 
rate which will amortiso the whole of the Trust's debt in J 952. 

Propdteals for further improvements to cost £330,000 are now before 
Government and include a la^ge increase in the shed space, the provi- 
sion of modern electric portal cranes to work 
Extenuon schemes. ^ direct from ships’ holds, and the construction 
of an additional shi}) quey, be<»ides many minor amenities. ^ 

• The chief imports into Madras are cotton nianufactuios, n ctaN 
%nd ores' cotton tuist and yarn, railway plant and rolling stock, 
. . , machinery and niillwork, sugar, spices, oils, 

Principal and ex- ]^|.dware and appaiel. and the chief exports, 

seeds, leather, raw cotton, grain and pulse, 
coffoe, tea, cotton nianufactures, coir, Bimlipatam juto and spices. 

The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
foreign trade in 1913-14 was 511 with an a^i^regate tonnage of 1.182,944, 
the corresponding figures for 1922-23 being 632 and 1*989,179. • 

North of Madras there is no port of importance open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masulipatam. 


MatuUpatam* 

Masulipatam, the principal port in the delta of the Kistna Biver, is 
now connected by a branch line from Bezwada with the main line from 
Madras to Calcutta. The railway has a goMs siding for tfa'ffic which 
runs along the wharves and facilitates shipment. A Port Officer and 
Customs Collector are stationed here. The port has few natural ad- 
vantages. Large vessels cannot anchor within five miles from the 
shore, and the harbour wharves (five in number) afe distant another 
three n^es up a tortuous tidal creek, with a lighthouse near the 
entrance. Native craft up to about 150 tons can cross the bar aWthe 
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mouth of this creek at high tide but in foxd weather commuiucation 
between ship and shore is practically suspended. Steamers touch here 
only occasionally and foreign trade is 4^efiy by native craft with 
Oylon, the principal ex!ix>rts being paddy, rice, gingelly and cotton 
seeds. The prosperity of the port has never recovered from the 
cyclone of 1861, when a tidal wave caused a disastrous inundation' 
involving the loss of 30,000 lives. The present population is about 
44.000. 

In 1922-23, 151 sailing vessels cleared with an aggregate tonnage 
of 12,499. 

Cocanada. 


About 120 miles to the north of Masulipatani is Cocanada, situated 
on the Godavari delta, which m spite ot certain disabiUties rknks fourth 
in importance among the ports of the Madras 

Feataret port. Presidency. Large steamers ^ anchor about 
seven miles from the shore and service with them is maintained by lighters 
ranging from 16 to 86 tons, which land their cargo at the' numerous 
small wharves situated near the mouth of the Cocanada canal. Smaller 
craft can (*<11116 within three miles, and if not drawing more than five 
foot can, at certain tides, even reach Cocanada itself. There are 28 
jetties and wharves from which goods may be shipped. In spite of 
constant dredging the greatest difficulty is experienced in keeping th^ 
entrance of the canal clear of silt. 

Cocanada, with a population of 53,000, is the headquarters of a Port 
Officer and Customs Collector as w’ell as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends from the port of Gopalpur in the Ganjam district 
to K^ttapatara in Guntur, The European and Indian mercantile 
communities each boast a Chamber of Commerce. The principal ship- 
ments to Europe are raw cotton to theu United Kingdom and France, 
while rice and paddy go in large quantities to Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The import trade consists chiefly of kerqsene oil from America, 
unreflned sugar from Java and metals from the United Kingdom. 
Cocanada is connected by a branch railway ninning from Sama'ikota 
(10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to Calcutta. There 
IS a station near ^tho wharv& and a large shed for the storage of goods 
awaiting shipment. In 1913-1 4, 192 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of ^496.021 cleared the port. The corresponding fiijures for 1922-23 
were 159 and 452,536. 


VizagaiMtam. 

Vizagapatam, with a population of 45,000, is a port with great 
potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name, abdat 545 miles south of Calcutta and IQS miles north of 
Cocanada. Two miles from the port at Waltair is the junction of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta with the Bengal Nagpur Bailway. 

A scheme for the development of a deep water harbour by«dredging 
out a swamp about six square miles in area and widening and 
deepening at the same time a tid^ oreek^ 
^•w hurboiur tdinne. connects it with the sea, has been investi- 
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' gSftted and the necefisaty land acquired. The harboor will be oons<^ 
tracted and worked as <4 the Bengal Nagpnr Kailway undertaking, 
and funds for its construction will be ]provided by the Oovemnrent of 
India. Simultaneously the area to be served by Ihe port will be ex- 
tended by completion of the branch line already partly constructed 
^from Vizianagram (a junction some 40 miles north of Yizagapatam of 
*the Bengal Nagp^^ B^way) to Baipur in the Central Provinces which 
will tap an area rich in manganese, cotton and oilseeds. The existing 
landing and shipping wharves which boast a single big crane, are on 
the northern side of the tidal creek about three furlongs from its 
mouth and steamers anchor about a mile from the shore under shelter 
of a bluff and are served by cargo boats of a carrying capacity of 
about two tons each. Owing to the heavy surf communication with 
^hips in ^he roads is at times fraught with considerable danger. 
Vizagapatam is the headquarters of a Port Officer and a Customs 
Collector and there is a lighthouse. The principal exports are 
manganese (vhich in pre-war time** went chiefly to Antwerp and 
Baltimore^, groundnuts, myrobalans and molasses and there is consider- 
abfe rooly traffic at certain seasons with Bangoon. All foreign imports 
are transhipped at C^alciitta or Madras, none being received direct. 164 
rteamers with a total tonnage of .390.629 cleared the port in 1913-14, 
and m 127 steamers with a total tonnage ot 311.205. 

Biiplipatam. 

The port of Bimli})atam is 21 miles north of Vizagapatam. A gooM 
road connects it with Vizianagram, sixteen miles distant on the Bengal 
Nfagpur Bailway and another road with Vizagapatam. Apart from a 
regular coaly traffic with Rangoon for the Burma rice harvest there 
are considerable exports of ^Bimlipatam jute {hibiscus cannaiinus), 
niyrobalans, mouTa and gingelly seecls. The harbour ib an open 
.roadstead and ships lie about a mile off the shore, and loading 
and unloading is effected by lighters. There are many private goiowns 
for storing produce a>vaitiug shipment, but no wharves or cranes. The 
number of steamers clearing in 1922-23 >vas 104 with an aggregate 
tonnage of 252.690, which were engaged in the coasting trade. The 
foreign trade, never considerable, was practically extinguished by the 
war. 

Gopalpur. 

In the Ganjam district the only port deserving mention is Gopafpur, 
which is situated ten miles from Berhampur on the Bengal Nagpur 
Rai^ay. There is qo foreign trade but steamers ehgaged in the cooly 
traffic with Rangoon calk at certain seasons. 

North of Gopalpur'the sea-board for 260 miles is that of Orissa, the 
maritime trade of which is chiefly inter-provincial and the only ports 
that deseive men^on are Balasore, Chandbali and CSittack.^ * 

Balasore* 

Until "the opening up of the country after the great famine of 1866, 
Balasore. situated on the right bank of the Burahalahg River and the 
headquaiiers of the district of that name, was the only poit of which 
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Orim doul4 boast. It was frsqudntad at that time by vessels with 
cargoes of rice from Madras and wi^ eovpnos, then largely used for 
currency, from the Laccadives and Maldives, The port is of historical 
interest as being one of the earliest European settiements in India, 
factories having been established here in the i7th century by English, 
Dutch, French, Danish and Portuguese merchants. The subsequent 
growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepdt of commerce and the silting' 
up of the river together with the abandonmert* by Government of its 
monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture have all contributed to 
the decline of the trade of the port. The foreign trade is now confined 
to Ceylon, Mauritius and the Maldives. The chief items of export are 
rice, \ dry fish, provisions and spices, while the imports are salt, 
textiles, metals, mineral oils and tobacco. 

Chandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of the Baitarani River is now 
usurping the place occupied by Balasore as the chief port of the 
province. It has a large coasting trade with Calcutta and other 
Indian ports, while its foreign trade is mainly with Ceylon, the 
Maldives and Mauritius. The exports consist mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods, kerostne oil, salt and gunny 
bags. There is in addition a considerable ])a&senger traffic with 
Calcutta, which is served by steamers of the India General Navigation 
and Railway (^ompany and of the River Steam Navigation Company. 
In the statistical returns of maritime trade. Balasore and Chand- 
bali are treated together. The value of their combined trade in 
]922';23 was £228,302, the number of steamers and sailing vessels that 
cleared being 88 with a tonnage of 21,988., 

Cuttack and False Point. 

Cuttack with a population of 51 ,000 is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers. 
It is on the main line of railway running between Madras and Cahiutta 
and is connected by canal with Chandbali and False Point, and for 
statistical purpoi^^s is identilied with the latter. There is a harbour 
and lighthouse at, False Point, the former consisting of an anchorage, 
landrlocked by islands and sandbanks, with two navigable channels 
inland. The harbour is safe and roomy, the channel properly buoyed 
and a soft mud bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. 
The port is open throughout the year and a Poijt Officer and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Customs are stationed here. 

The trade of False Point has always been chiefly coastwise but a not 
inconsiderate export tnade used to be carried formerly with 
Colombo and Mauritius in rice and oilseeds. The imports are mainly 
salt, cotton yarn and twist. 

In 1922-23, 2 vessels with a tonnage of 3,488 entered ancb clearedi 
and the total value of tho trade of the port was £1,157 only, as com-* 
pared with £121,200 in 1913*14. 
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Cdkwtto* 

Calcutta, situated in latitude 22*^ 23' N., Icnj^tude 38^ 21' E. on the 
river Hooghiy with a popcdation, including that ol^ Howrah, of about 

1.300.000 is the premier city in India and was until 1011, the Imperial 
Capital. The port serves the great jute, tea and coal industrtes, the 
•vrheat and seeds traffic of Khar and the United Provinces and 
generally the agricultural areas tapped by the main lines of the East 
Indian, Bengal Nagpur and Eastern Bengal Railways and by the 
numerous waterways connecting the delta with the interior of Bengal 
and ^ssam. The total volume of the rail-borne traffic of Calcutta 
during tbe last pre-war year amounted to 10,389,000 tons of which 

8.605.000 tons were inwards and 1 ,784,000 tons outwards, while river 
steamers and country boats brought into Calcutta during the same 
year ’an additional 1,126,000 tons. In 1921-22. the total volume for 
the year amounted to 7,979,0fK) tons, of which 6,253,000 tons were 
inwards and 1,726,000 tons outwards, while river steamers and country 
boats brought in*an additional 1 ,227,000 tons. No later figures are avaii- 
abk as* the registrat-on of inland trade statistic^ has been discontinued. 

The growth of the sea-borne trade of the port particularly in the 
ton years preceding the outbreak of war had bi^en very remarkable and 
is shewn in the table below giving the volume and value of merchandise 
imported and exjiorted. To this progress a set-back, which is reflected 
^ in the same table, w^as caused by the prolongation of hostilities as the 
situation of Calcutta precluded any military traffic as at Bombay and 
Karachi from being handled any considerable extent in mitigation 
of the effects of the scarcity of private tonnage and of the restrictions 
imposed upon certain, classes of exj)orts and imports and uiion ship- 
ment of goods to particular destinations. Tlie post war figure:^ show 
bonsiderable variation and tra*de ha? not yet returned to normal levels 
In all direction.s but there are indications of an improvement over even 
pre-war figures in the tonnage and value of miscellaneous exports. 


Table No. 16.— JTafal value oj the trade of Calcutta in lyrivaie and 
Govern^nent merchandise from 1897-98, 


Year. 

Valfle of 
imports. 

Value of 
exports. 

Total. 

1897-98 

£ 

24,194,566 

£ 

34,116,694 

58,310,250 

1902-03 

27,206,687 

39‘222,673 

60,429,260 

1907*-08 

44,746,939 

52,770,448 

97,616,387 

1912-13 

49,198,270 

74,571,532 

123,760,802 

1913-14 

56,548,746 

76,000,913 

131,540,659 

1914-15 

47,268,779 

62,776,117 

100,043,896 

1915-16 

1 43,576,^4^ 

63,671,836 

107,247,270 

19ie.l7* 

46,211^73 

66,787,289 

112,998,762 

1917-18 

47,652,767 

62,141,170 

109,693,937 

1918-19 

66,294.737 

76,510,900 

132,805,637 

1919-20 

60,167,054 

93,850,336 

154,017,.390 

1920-21 

81,966,592 

74,958,706 

166,926,298 

1921-22 

70,635,869 

60.955.127 

131,590,986 

1922.23 

57,011,653 

79,881,368 

136,893,021 
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Tbe gro&B registered tonnage of Tessels entering the port has increased 
ten-foid in the years. The number of vessels that enter^ 

and cleared from the }»ort with cargoes in the foreign trade in 1922-23 
was 1,238 with a gross tonnage of 6,828,381, as compared with 999 
of 3,077,199 tons burden in the last pre-war year. The principal items 
in the export and import trade and the volume of the traffic are shewn 
in the following tables. Shipments of coal which had increased from 
7.600 tons inl882-83 to over3million tons in 1913-14 (exclusive of bunker 
coal and Government stores) fell away thereafter and though there was a 
temporary recovery in 1920-21 the total for 1922-23 was only 910,000 
ton^ The movements of rice are entirely dependent on the character 
of the jacason and there are therefore large fluctuations as between 
different years especially on the import side, over 417,000 tons wore 
imported in 1919-20 as comjiared with only 66,000 tons in 1922-23. " 

Table No. 17. — Quantity of the ^principal items of import and export in the 
trade of CalcuVa in 1913-11 and 1922-^3, 

Imports. 


Qnantitv. 

1013-14. 

Paiticulars of the principal items of tiacle. | 

Unit. 

Quantil’y. 
1922.23.* ' 

521,000 

1 

Salt 

Tons. 

460,000 

475,000 

Iron and Steel 


268,000 

( 355,000 

Sugar ....... 


176,000 

398,000 

Rice 


66,000 

91,000 

Railway Plant, Government iStores, Rolling 
stock ...... 


111,000 

;i4.00i; 

Timber | 

1 

80,000 

144,000 

< ^otton pieoegoods 

f » 

95,000 

70,000 

Molosbcs . . . ( . 

1 

58,000 

61,000 

Cement ...... 

1 

63.000 

42,000 

Spices 

It 

40,0i)0’ 

26,000 

Other metals . . . . . . | 


26,000 

12,000 

Oilseeds. ...... 


2,000 


Ex?orts. 


^1'® principal items of trade. Unit. ?e22-23*' 


Tons. 


4,056,000 , Coal (including bunker coal) 1,462,000 

698.000 Jute, . 563,000 

656.000 ilnte mainii«!turef> . . 741,000 

347.000 Bice .... 276,000 

226.000 I libisecd and othei oiheeds 173,000 

!33,000 Wheat, bailey, maize 3,000 

06.000 , Pulaes . , . 70,000 

96.000. Tea . . , 00,000 

90.000 Pig Iron 119,000 

74.000 ' Manganese ore 366,000 

56.000 Hides and Skins 28,000 

44.000 I Manure 3.3,000 

28.000 ' Raw cotton * 18,000 

13.000 { Saltpiire . 10,000 


Vigarea axe subject to reyfeloa. 
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The affairs of the port are admmktered hy a Port Trusty founded in 
1870, which ie at preseAt composed of a Chairman* and Deputy-€hair- 

Commissioners, of whom nine are 
elected and five appointed by Goverxifiaent. 
The powers and duties of the Commissioners are prescribed by the 
T'aloutta Port Act III of 1890 but they are also appointed under section 
7 of the Indian Ports Act to be conservators of the Port of Calcutta and 
A& such have charge of the navigable channels of the river leading to, as 
well as within the limits of, the port proper. The Pilot service is 
controlled by Government but the Commissioners discharge the duties 
of the Port Approaches depaitinent and Harbour Master's department 
under the control of a Deputy Conservator. 

The income derived by the Port Commissioncis has more than doubled 
during the last fourteen years as the following table shows, but equilibrium 
was only maintained during the war by the imposition of surcharges, 
and in 1919-20 and again in 195y."22, there were deficits on the year's 
working. 


Table No. 18 .— Income and eo'^teuditute of the Port Comniibblonos from 

1909-10, 





Year. 


« 



Jucome. 

Expenditure. 









£ ' 

£ 

1909.10 . 








789,101 

799.824 

1910-11 . 








855,078 

854,918 

1911-12 . 








904,793 

888,028 

1912-13 . 








949,754 

980,021 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 16 . 

. , 







1,008,662 

1,044,097 





* • 



963,366 

1,036,989 

•1916-16 , 








1,062,364 

993,800 

1916-17 . 








1,048,229 

1,042,116 

1917-18 .• 








1,066,945 

1,041,966 

1918-19 . 



m 





1,270,668 

1,060,962 

1919-29 . 








1,490,374 

1,503,468 

1920-21 . 








1,773,869 

1,677,414 

1921-22 . 








. 1,461,136 

1,602,637 

1922-23 . 








1,766.035 

1,743,166 


When the Commissioners entered upon their duties in 1870 they^ 
took over from Government four jetties and some yiinor works of im- 
, • provenient of the river banks which formed the 

Extent of the port. ^ foundation oi the present inland vessels’ wharves. 

They also leased from Government the Strand bank lands. Together 
with these assets they accepted liability for a capital debt of £184,000, 
including the value (£117,700) of the port blbck made over^to them. 
In the half century that has elapsed extensive properties on both sides 
of the river have been acquired by and are now vested in the Port Commis- 
sioners. The limits of the port which originally extended only from 
Cossipore to Garden Beach, a distance of about 9 miles, were advanced 
in 1896 Budge Budge wh^ch is 16 miles below Calcutta in order 
to include the petroleum depdt at that place, and in 1921 northwards 
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‘Smiles to Konnagar. The port inoludes the Jet^es which are aituated 
inu&ediately south of Howrah Bridge, the docks at Kidderpore which 
is practically speaking a suburb o{ Calcutta, and a number of 
moorings in the stream where the greater portion of the coasting 
traffic is dealt with by steamers discharging into and loading^ 
direct from boats. The left bank of the river from Cossipore to 
Kidderpore and the right bank from Messrs. Burn & Co.’s engineer- 
ing works at Howrah down to the Botanical Garden are practically 
continuous wharves for the discharge of inland steamers and country 
boats, and immediately above the Botanical Garden a frontage of *t),000 
feel^ is reserved for timber ponds while further upstream th6ro are a 
number of bunker coal depots leased to different concerns with a total 
river frontage of 2,300 feet and 9 pontoon landing stages. 

The foreign import trade of the port is dealt with at the jetties 
which consist of nine berths with a total river frontage of 4,746 feet 
f ... . t!:\ese is used by the coasting trade 

(iJwc'Sta jettiM. landing cargoes ex boat. Th^ee - of tie 

foreign import berths are provided with double- 
storeyed sheds and the total areas of all the transit heads is 579,600 sq. 
ft. In addition there are warehouses at the jetties having a total floor 
space of 324,156 sq. ft. where imported goods, not immediately required, 
can be stored at package rates or compartments can be hired at monthly 
i^ates of rent. 

The ^uays are- equipped with 49 fixed and 13 derricking 35-cwt. 
cranes, with two other derricking cranes of a capacity of 1 ton each 
and one fixed crane to lift 5 tons. In addition the heavy lift yard at 
Armenian ghat is provided with a 30-ton Goliath* transporter. 

During 1922-23, 680,053 ton* of goods were landed at the jetties, of 
which 9 per cent was stored at the jetty warehouses, 67 per cent removed 
by gates, 23 per cent by rail, and the remaining 1 per cent by boats. 

The Kidderpore docks were commenced in 1884-85 and the fii’st 
vessel entered in 1892. For a long time they vrere used almost exclu- 
ir-jj A I. sively for exports, but latterly imports rtf rice 

(2) Kidderpore docki. and sugar have been dealt with and just jirevious 

to the outbreak gf war. when the jetties became congested, a few steamers 
with foreign imports w’ere discharged there. There are 18 berths for 
gen'eral produce and 10 coal berths ; two of which are provided with 
^Beckett’s mechanical loading plant. To six of the general produce 
berths are attached two-storey<^ transit sheds and the total floor space 
of the eighteen transit sheds amounts to 852^0 ft. 

The total traffic shipped or landed by the Port Commissioners at the 
docks in 1913-14 amounted to over 4,81^,000 tons but there has been 
a steady falling off during and aft^ the war, and iu 1922-23 lihe total 
amounted to 2,892.000 tons only. 

The 60 ft. look entrance to the docks will take vessels of 58' O'' beam 
and 510 feet length. The other entrance, 80 ft. in width, by means of 
which vessels up to 600 feet in length could be got into No. 1 dock, can 
only be used at slack water and when the rise of the tide is |irt least IS 
fefrt above datum, and consequently practically the whole traffic of ^e 
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^ocki» is passed tliroiigli Ate 60 ft. loek. A new lock entrance 80 ft., 
widtk by 5S0 ft. in length is now under construction. 

There are two graving docks inside Ae Eidderpore docks for 
use of ocean-going steamers^ while a third small graving dock situated 
between the two entrances is reserved for the use of Port Conunissioners* 
vessels. 

* Adjacent to the Kidderpore docks are the Kantapukur grain and 
seeds depdt with over onp million square feet of shed space, where practi- 
cally the whole of the ivheat and seeds export trade is concentrated and' 
where storage accommodation is found for imports of sugar from Java. 
On the opposite side of the docks are the hide depots and the tea ware- 
house, the former w^ith storage accommodation to the extent of one million’ 
square feet of space including a covered area of over 360,000 square feet 
and the latter with 304,000 square feet of accommodation. The new 
tea warehodse recently erected gives another 283,212 square feet ol 
accommodation. These sheds and w^arehouses are all owned by the* 
Port Commissioners but a number of industrial trading concerns have 
rented land from the Comrnisbioders in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the docks : and there are many indications that the importance of 
t^ie place as a trade centre will rapidly increase as soon avs normal 
trade conditions are restored. 

The petroleum depot at Budge Budge is situated on land belonging 
1o the Port Commissioners and under their control. Each importing 

• (3)Prtrrf«mwl»rf.t coinpan>f ha«> a separate instaJlation com- 

Budge Budge. pnsiiig shed accommodation for the storage* 

of oil in tins and cases m the riverside, factory 

sheds behind, and a back area for the storage of oil in bulk. The total 
storage capacity of th<^ depdt is in round figures OO million gallons.. 

Recently the Tank Storage^Company opened a depdt for the storage 
of petrol in bulk and three tanks Avith a combined capacity ol two 
jnillion gallons have already been erected, with pipe connections enabling 
tank steamers to transfer their loads direct into the installations. 


The Port Trust Railway runs parallel to the river, behind the jetties 
and transit sheds from Cossipore to the docks, its function being to 
P rtTr stRuil uv connect up the docks and jetties Avith the three 
® ** ^ " main railway .systeny* serving Calcutta. Inciden- 

tally also it carries a certain amount of local traffic ^uch as baled jute 
from the press-houses north of the Howrah bridge to the docks. ‘ 

The total length of raihvay track, controlled by the Port Trust fiail- 
Avay , including the lines between Howrah and Shalimar on the right bank 
of the river, is 167 miles with 62 engines and 2,020 edvered wagons and 
open trucks, but a large portion of the traffic is carried in foreign trucks. 
The port being separated from the sea by 80 miles of difficult river. 


highly skilled pilotage is necebsary for the entry of vessels for a 
# • total distance of aboift 120 miles. iSie princi- 

(5) Rivorappmchct. obstacles to navigation are the bars which 

exist in various parts of the river and which can only be crossed by deep 
draught ships at or near high water. Considerable impovement of the* 
bars has been effected in recent years by dredging. The average 


draught qf vessels has been steadily increasing, and in 1922-23, 31: 
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vesselA drawing more than 28 f eet^ navigatMl the river, the dee|»est* 
draught being 3D feet 4 inches. 

Farther improvements in the arrangements for the arrival and des- 
patch of vessels have recently been efEected by the lighting of a portion 
of the river. The filrst section of this lighting scheme, namely, between 
Mud Point and Saugor, has been in use for some years, both for inward 
and outward vessels and an extension from Mud Point upwards to Kulpi 
has just been completed, which facilitates the» movement of vessels in 
both directions. 

In December 1913 a Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Bengal to consider the question of the general adequacy o*f the 

' . arrangement of the port of Calcutta for meeting 

Extension scheine. rapidly increasing demands of trade. The 

Committee had before them a comprehensive scheme which had already 
been drawn up by the Port Commissioners which they adopted almost 
in its entirety. The view was taken that only a slight extension of the 
jetties ^as practicable while the extension of the Ridderpore docks 
was considered to be neither practicable nor economical as it’ w^'uld 
involve the construction of another lock entrance. The future expansion 
of the foreign impoi-t trade would therefore have to be met by the cod' 
struction of new docks and jetties at Garden Reach just below the 
Kidderpore docks. As the con.struction of the entrance to the new dock 
system would in\ olve considerable delay, the Committee recommended 
the immediate construction of four riverside berths with large two- 
storeyed transit sheds at Garden Reai'h above the proposed site for the 
new entrance so that the urgent demand ior additional accommoda- 
tion might be met. This latter work was begun in 191 A but was 
seiiously delayed dunug the War owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the necessary materials and it is Only recently that the whole 
series of riverside berths has been complete, 

The commencement of work on the new dock system— King 
George’s Dock — was necessarily postponed until attcr the War, 
when the Commissioners, after obtaining expert advice both in 
regard to the engineering and traffic problems involved, commenced 
work in the year 1920. A great deal has since been accomplished 
and the construe, tion of the large entrance lock measuring 700 ft. by 
90 ft. and of the two dry-docks measuring altogether 1,165 ft. by 80 ft., 
which also form an alternative entrance, is well in hand, while the work 
on the construction of the quay walls of the wet dock has made fair 
progress. It is hoped that the lirst section, comprising the entrance lock, 
four general produce berths and the heavy mt yard, may be ready for 
opening during 1927. 


Chittagong. 

The port of Chittagong, with a population of 36,000, is situated in 
latitude 22° 14' N. and longitude 91° 50' E., 11 miles from the mouth of 
the Kornafuli River in Eastern Bengal. Though it has been a trading 
'Centre since the sixteenth century when tha Portuguese freqtiented it^ 
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it was not nntil the Assam Bengal Railway wasaomj^ted in 1895 that 
its claim to be regarded as the natural outlet for the trade of 
and north-eastern Bengal was generally recognised. Jute, fonnerly 
the chief article ii export, was brought down by water to sea -going 
sailing vessels moored in the stream, wh'le the tea trade was non> 
axistent and the import trade insignificant. At the present time 
the export trade consists chiefly of jute, tea, rice and paddy. 
Jute arrives generally ready for shipment by train from Chand- 
piir after being baled there or in Narayanganj. while tea is conveyed 
irom the estate to the nearest station on the Assam Bengal Railway 
which* unloads it directly into transit sheds at the jetties. 

The popularity of the port for shipments of tea. which is now the 
chief export^ has developed enormoiLsly during recent years, the chief 
reasons being accessibility, and light handling A\hlch ensures the 
arrival of consignments on the London market in good condition. The 
foreign import tr 9 .de which is slowly increasing consists chiefly of salt, 
for which special storage accommodation to the extent of about 
25,080 tons* is provided by Government, railway material, tea gaiden 
n^ichinery and galvanised sheets. 


The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties built by and 
belonging to the railway, which are fitted with four 10-ton and seventeen 
other cranes. The railway has also constructed 
• Port locUities. seven sherds, three for storage purposes, whiclf 
will accommodate 88,500 ehesKof tea, 37,400 bales of jute and 170,000 
bags of rice, while the four transit sheds can take 270,000 chests of 
tea, 71,400 bales of jute and 176,000 bags of rice. Further space is 
available for the construction, when funds arc available, of three more 
jetties and a proportionate nubxber of additional cranes, storage and 
transit sheds. The port has prpvided fixed moorings-^lor seven cargo 
ffteamers and swinging buoys for thi’ee more. There are also berths 
for two ta,nk steame? s for thp oil trade. Chittagong possesses no graving 
or dry docks at present buc there are engineering works at which minor 
repairs to ships may be eficcted. There are several ship-building yards 
in which during the last two years of the war eight or nine sailing brigs 
were built. 


^ • 

Before the formation of the existing Port Trust the affairs of the port 
were administered by an officer who held the combined appointment 
of Port Officer and Collectdr*of Customs. In 
• PortTnwt. * 3^9 these appointments were separated and 
the Port Commissioners Act of 1887 having come into force in April 
• 1888, the management of the port changed hands though entire control 
was not^made over^to the Commissioners until the 1st Apiil, 1889. 
The trust at present consists of nine Commissioners, C appointed by the 
Local Government and 3 elected by the same authority in such a way as 
it might direct, the Commissioner of the Chittagong division being- 
ordi^rily apwinted the Chairman in addition to his other duties. 
The Custom Blouse is in charge of an officer of the rank of Assistant 
•Collector ii? the Impc^ Cuetoms service. 
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The value of the trade of the port has expanded oousidekably in recent 
T^ars. In 1890 the forei^ trade was valued at £1,006,600 and the coast- 
ing trade at £1,106,600 : the revenue of the Port 

Trade of the port. Trust being £3,749. The effects of the com- 
pletion of the Chittagong-Chandpur section of the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way were not immediately operative and the first appreciable advance 
dates from the opening of traffic of the hill section in 1904 bringing tea 
gardens into direct communication with the port. The revenue of the 
Port Trust rose in that year nearly to £8,000 and the value of the total 
trade, import and export, to £2,746,600. Thereafter progress was 
steady until hampered by the outbreak of hostilities, the revenue real- 
ised by the Trust in 1913-11 being £16.700. The principal sources 
of revenue till 1904 were Port dues and mooring fees but in that year 
river dues on goods were introduced at the rate of 2 annas per ton, 
later on increased, to meet war conditions, to 4 annas in Apnl 1915, 
and now standing at Re. 1 per ton. In 1912-13 the proceeds of a 
special duty on exports of jute* were handed over to tht Port Trust whose 
income with these two additional sources of revenue has qiiadiuplgd in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In common with all the smaller Indian ports the value of the trade of 
C'hittagong and the aggi-egate tonnage of the steamers entering the 
port declined considerably in the last two years 

Finances. uf thc Wai, but apait Iroiii this the fiimncial 

'\>o&ition of the Chittagong Port Trust is far from satisfactory as it has 
no reserves or revenue producing expenditure and its income is scarcely 
sufficient to pay ordinary conservancy charges. There is no surplus 
from which the interest and sinking fund payments for a loan, to be ex- 
pended on the new works and improvements so urgently required, could 
possibly be found. Since 1914 the deterioration of the river has given 
rise to frequent.^omplaints from ship-owners, traders and the railwc-y 
administration alike, and until the natural disjadvantages under whicn 
the port at present labours have been removed, the future of Chittagong 
is uncertain. A single dredger which is scarcely large enough for the 
need of the port is constantly at work and though jute and tea a'^e both 
measurement cargo, steamers are liable to be neaped if they leave fully 
loaded, except when the tides are favourable. The view is generally 
held that unless a considerable sum of money is expended on improve- 
ihenta and the river made jiernianently navigable for the largest class 
of ocean-going steamers, the port, though it serves a large and pros- 
perous area, has nc» great future before it. In 1917 Sir George Buclmnan 
was deputed by the Railway Board to advise as to the engineering 
wbrks and improvements necessary to make the port suitable for accom- 
modating the largest ships and the sum of the expenditure that these 
works ytfovAd involve. His proposals excluding the cost of^edgers 
amounted to £250,000 and there was in his ^opibion no engineering 
difficulty in keeping the Kornafuli River permanently open for naviga- 
»tion by the largest ocean-going steamer. The question of the provision 
of funds for the purchase of adequate dredging plant is liow before 
tiie Government of Bengal. 

* In the case of raw jute, two annaa per bale of 400 lbs. and in the of mantifae- 
. tftred }Ut6, 12 annas per ton, of 2,240 lbs. 
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The value of the foreign and coasting trade, of Chittagong in private 
luei'chandide in 1922*23 wae as follovms - 

TaUle No. of th^ foreign and cemting trade of C'Hittagong in 

1922^23. 


Items of trade. 


liupoits 

Kxpoits 


Total 


Foreign ti ade. ( 'oast mg 1 rade. 


- 1 - 


£ 

.') 80 , 01 >U 

3.760.000 

4.340.000 


£ 

040,000 

1.266.700 

2.206.700 


. The CO] responding figures for 1913-14 A\ere €1 101 000 (foreign) and 
£1 686,800 (coasting) 

The number of vessels that entejed and cleared the port in the foreign 
Trade in 1913-14 was 39 with an aggregate tonnage of 106,012. The 

•corresponding figuio<i for 1 922-23' were 35 and 82.780. .> 

There is at present no railway connecting India jiroper with Burma, 
but one route via Chittagong and an alternative route rid the Hukong 
^ alley have been surveyed The shortest sea loute is between 
(^hittagong and Akyab* , 


Akyab. 

Akyab, the headquarters of the Arakan Division, and the only 
port on the western seaboiird of Burma of any commertial importance, 
boasts five public and thirty-five private wharves, The former are 
fitted^with one 5-ton and one 3-ton ciane in addition to two hand 
cranes. Jt is the headquarters of a Port Officer who is ex-officio the 
Customs .Collector and the population exceeds 30,000. /There is a jetty 
for deep-sea vessels, which can accommodate ships with a draught of 
1ft feet but the loading and unloading of cargo is usually carried but 
in the stream. Akyab has no railway communications but the British 
India Steam Navigation Company used before the wki* to run a weekly 
steamer service from’Kaqgoon to Calcutta and back md Akyab and 
Chittagong, calling at ‘two minor ports, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway, 
^ between October and April. There is also a launch service owned by 
the Arakan Flotilla Co., plying between Akyab and other Aral^n coast 
ports, afild a large sea-borne trade is carried on by native craft. The 
principal articles of import are apparel, coal, cordage and rope, while 
the only exports of importance are rice and paddy. 

260 stc^ers with an aggregate tonnage of 294,220 <5lcared the port 
m 1913*14, and 220 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 368,739 in 
.1922*23. • 
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Bassein, the headquarteis of the Irrawaddy Division^ with a popuk- 
tion of 43,000 is situat^ nearly seventy miles from the sea and is import* 
ant only as a rice shipping centre. The main branch of the Bassein river 
is navigable by ves^ of a draught of 27 feet and large quantities of 
rice are load^ during the season by ocean-going steamers. The' 
import trade is unimportant. There ia direct railway communication 
with Bangoon and several river steamer services exist, the most im- 
portant of which is that run by the Irrawaddy Flotilk Co. There 
are five public and twenty private wharves for the landing and 
shipping of goods but the port at present lacks warehouses and cranes 
and lhading is effected entirely in the stream. The Fort Officer is also 
ex-officio the Customs Collector. 

68 steamers with a tonnage of 192,860 cleared the port' in 1913-14 
and 53 steamers aggregating 148,005 tons in 1922-23. 

Rangoon. 

Baogbon, the capital of Barma and the headquarters of the local 
Government, with a population of about 342,000, is the chief port of the 

province of Burma and in the volume and value of its trade the third 

seaport of British India. It ia situated on the Hlaing or Bangoon River 
about 24 miles from the sea. The only line directly serving Rangoon 
is the Burma Railway, metre gauge, which connects the capital with 
Bassein, Henzada, Prome Martaban (for Moulmein), Mandalay and 
Myitkyina. 

The present facilities of the port include 2 wharves of a total length 
of 2,800 feet, comprising 6 berths, with depths from 20 to 26Jeet below 
low water of spring tides, for ocean-goiiig 
Port facilitiM. steamers, 5 pontoons and jetties capable Of 
accommodating ocean-going steamers and 27 pontoons and jetties for 
inland vessels. The wharves are equipped with fifteen 3-ton hydraulic 
cranes, sixteen 35-cwt hydraulic cranes and two 7-ton steam cranes. On 
a jetty is a 30-ton sheerlegs for heavy lifts which is to have its capacity 
increased to 40 tons very sjiortly. There are 23 swinging and 14 fixed 
moorings in the river for ocean-going steamers, 6 of the latter being 
reserved for oil tankers. The port lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean- 
going vessels, but in every other respect is well-equipped with modern 
conveniences for loading and unloading vessels and for the handling and 
storage of cargo.* 

The affairs of the port are administered by a Trust consisting of 
thiftem members, eight of whom are nominated by Government, four 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Trust. Rangoon Trades Association. 

The following table shows the income derived %y the Port Commis- 
sioners from 1890-91 and the expenditure on the port. It will be 
remarked that even during the years 1914-15 to 1917-18 when there was 
a temporary decline owing to tonnage scarcity in receipts, the working 
of the port continued to show a piofft, and the revenue ‘totals for the 
pS^st two years have beenf ir in excess of anything previously fbcorded. 



Tabu No. 20.-~JfMom« and escpmditure of tHe Bcuigoon Port Trust , 


Year. 


Inoome. Bxpendltnre. 


£ 


£ 


1890-91 . 

70,666 

1895-96 . 

76,524 

1900-01 . 

96,088 

1905-06 . 

127,643 

1910-14 . 

231,099 

1913-14 .• 

345,652 

1914-16 . 

302.632 

J915-16 . 

302,512 

1916-17 . 

300,846 

1917-18 . 

276,687 

1918-19 . 

348,481 

1919-20 . 

348,700 

1920-21 . 

364.116 

1921-22 . 

601.261 

1922-23 

612,949 


86404 

64,631 

92,023 

126,468 

230,608 

246,869 

276,322 

265,665 

259,942 

271,680 

283.727 

299.728 
347,470 
421,344 
439,625 


• The fifi^urcs for expenditure exclude sums transferred to t eservc funds. 
Tho total liability in icspect of borrowings on capital account on the 

Illst March 1923 amounted to Es. 3,57,01,262 (£2,380,084). Provision 
for paying off this liability is made by means of sinking funds. The 
amount standing at the credit of the^siuking fund on the 31st March 
1923 was Rs, 1,03,90,568 (£692v705), and at the credit of the reserve 
fund Rs. 54,07,807 (£360,520). 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private and 
Government merchandise as ,given m the table below, will "show 
how E^ngoon has de\cloT>ed during the last 

• Tr«l.<rf the port. 33 years. 

Table No. 21. — Value of the trade ofihefori of Bangoonfrom 1890-91. 


Year. 

Impoit. 

• 1 

Export. 

Total. 


£ 

% 

£ * » 

1890-91 . 

6,892,633 

5,077,866 

11,870,399 

1896-96 . 

5,766,466 

6,752,400 

12,517,866 

1900-01 . 

7,861,060 

11,026,333 

18,887,309 

1905-66 . 

0,891,400 

13,706,933 

23,658,333 

1910-11 . 

12,013,333 

18,660,466 

30,672,709 

1913-14 . 

16,614,416 

20,879,076 

$7,493,401 

1914-15 . 

12,016,432 

19,376,888 

31,393,320 

1916-16 . 

12,641,009 

18,260,800 

30,801,800 

1916-17 • 

14,409,654 

21,200,462 

36,610,106 

1917-18 . 

12,980,133 

19,664,200 

32,644,333 

1918-19 . 

16,766,831 

25,630,738 

42,287,669 

1919-20 . 

20,146,073 

32,980,702 

63,126,776 

1920-21 . • . 

29,327,724 

30.4981,916 

60,826,640 

1921-22 . 

24,576^197 

36,591,693 

61,167,790 

1922-23 . 

28,888,044 

86,217,003 

60,106,047 


■—■■I 

o 2 
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The foreign sea-borne trade westward is carried prineipallj by vessds 
of theBibby, Henderson, and EUerman^s City and Hall, HansaandBritidi 
India lines* while traffic to the Far East is principally in the hands of the 
British India and Java Bengal lines, the Nippon Ynsen Kaiaha and Osaka 
Bhosen Kaisha. The British India S N. Co. also enjoys the bulk of the 
coasting trade and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Go. operating from Bangoon has 
almost a mortopoly of the very considerable river-borne traffic. The 
headquarters of the railway and of all other large businesses in Burma 
are in Bangoon, and about 90 per cent of the foreign trade of the province 
passes through the port. Of the coasting trade, about 80 per cpnt of 
tl^e tVade with other provinces and about 40 per cent of the inter-portal 
provincial trade goes through Bangoon. There is a large Chinese trading 
population in the city and considerable trade is done with the Far 
East. The principal imports from foreign countries are cotton manu- 
factures, including twist and yam, metals, provisions and oilman's 
stores, wine^ and spirits, silk, sugar, salt, woollen goods, leather goods, 
glass cement . bricks and tiles, ^ themu ak machinery ‘ and millwork, 
hardware, and oils, mine-al and non mineral . Bangoon’s chkf exports to 
foreign countries are rice, grain and pulse, ])araffin wax, hides and skins, 
cotton, pig lead, zme c.oncentratis, wood and timber, rice bran nibber, 
mineral oik, tobacco and cutch. 

In 1922-23, 1,044 vessels with un aggregate tonnage of 3,320,260 
entered and 1,658 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 3,369,649 cleared 
'from the port. 


Moulmein. 

Moulmein near the mouth of the Salween Biver, is the largest of 
the Tenasseriin ports and the head-quarters of a Pori Officer who is also 
the Customs Collector. It contains seveial saw mills and was once 
the centre of a flourishing ship-building industry, 6f which there was a 
partial revival in the last two years ct the war. In pre-war times, the 
British India Steam Navigation Company used to run steameift three 
times a week between Bpngoon and Moulmein and fortnightly along 
the Tenasserim .coast, and the steamers of the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Qompany also called here. The railway from Bangoon has captured 
much of the sea-borne trade ; its terminus being at Martaban, on the 
opposite bank of the Salween and connected with Moulmein by a 
steamer ferry se'nHce. There are also launch services from Moulmein 
up the Salween, Ataran and Gyaing rivers^ TWe are sixteen biibKc 
and forty private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods» but 
no cranes, and steamers use their own winches and donkey engines 
to lift cergo. Loading k usually done in the streqp off Mupqn, about 
three miles below Moulmein town. The principal imports into 
Moulmein are apparel, coal, coir manufactures and cordage and rope, 
while the chief exports are rice, rice bran, teak and jungle wood, lac, 
bides, flahmaW and cigars. The population exceeds 61,000. 

263 steamers with a tonnage of 323,377 cleared from the port in 
1J913-14, and 118 steamers aggr^ating 196,963 tons in 1922-^. 
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Twf. 

Tavoy, which is situated about 36 miles {corn the mouth of the Tavoy 
River, came into pTommence owing to tiie hectic exploitation, during 
the war, of the wolfram and tin mining industries. The population, 
which exceeded 136,000 in 1919 has now fallen to 27,000. In addition to 
ene public wharf there are twelve private wharves for the landing 
and shipping of goods. The Custom House is in charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner who is ex-qfficio the Customs Collector. A steamer 
service between Tavoy and Moulmein is maintained by the British India 
Steam. Navigation Company as far as the mouth of the Tavoy River^ 
which is innavigable for ocean-going steamers, whence a launch conveys 
passengers and cargo to the town. 

233 steamers with an aggregate Umnagc of 175, 833 cleared from the 
])ort in 19iar-14. The corresponding figures for 1922-23 were 183 and 
85,799. 

Mergui. 

3(er^ is the centre of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing industry. 
The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has increased 
trom les'^ tlian 4,000 acres in 1909 to 17,500 .ictes m J922, one-hall of 
which has been tapped. The port possesses two public and four 
])rivate wharves for the landing and shipping of goods. The Deputy 

(’ommifisioner, who is in charge o/ the Custom House, is ex-officio the 

Customs Collector. Exporters for the most part use their own* 
jetties. \ 

The import trade is not of much importance. The principal exports 
are rubber, tin and. pearls. The total number of steamers that 
<*leared the port in 1913-14 aggregated 206 with a tonnage of 14 1?670 
^ [ir 1922-23, 180 steamers cleared with a tonnage of 69,693. 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes. 

The following' table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels 
that cleared with cargoes from British Indian ports distinguishing British 
«md British Indian from foreign ships during the pre-war quinquennium 
and in post-war years. 

T\BLjfl No. 22— Towwo^e of steamers and sailing vessels that cleared with 
cargoes from British ports from 1909-10 to 1913-14 and from I9i9^2d 
ohxwards. 


• 1 

» ' 

Average of od 

1930 21. 



^latlOQaUty of tho' 
vessels. 

^ears ending 
1913*14. 

1019 30. 

1921 22. 

1922*23 

• 

^ns. 

Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons, 

% 

Tons. 

British ships, in* 
eluding lintish 
Indian. 

0,069,000 

1 

3,136,000 

1 

5,618,000 

1 

5,283,000 

5,794,000 

Foreign shipli . 

1,738,000 1 

1 1,020,000 

1.428,000 

1,210,000 

1,650,(KH) 

Total . 

7,807,000 

6,164,000 

7,046,000 

6,553,000 

BiSBpI 
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the nationality of tiie vessela that cleared during the eame periods 
is shewn separately in the next table. There have been it will noticed 
a larger number of Japanese, Dutch, U. S. A., and Italian steamers in 
recent years, while Austria-Hungary has of course disappeared 
altogether and Germany and France are much below pre-^wat levels, 
though the former is on the up grade. The figures for France do not% 
of course include clearances from Pondicherry. The vessels flying the 
flag of the Chinese Bepublic are nearly all sailing ships engaged in 
trade with Burma ports. 


^ABLE No. 23. — Nationality of vessels cleared with cargoes from 1909-10 
to 19i:i-li and from 1919-20 onwards. 


NXiMBLR of vessels. 


Nationality. 

Pre-wart 

average. 




— - 

1919-20 

1920-21. 

, 1921-22. 

1922-23. 








2,093 ^ 

2,312 ' 

2,003 

2,403 

2,4S0 

Oerman . 

225 

, , 

4 

1 21 

43 

Austro-Hungarian 

no 


. 


, . 

Japanese . 

02 

206 1 

177 

1 i49 

139 

NTorwegian 

53 1 

45 

51 

29 

39 

‘ Outch 

39 

31 * 

45 

1 50 

81 i 

Italian 

36 

36 

57 

' 49 

76 

French 

28 

23 

17 

' 6 

4 

Rusnaii . 

13 

8 

4 

1 ... 

, , 

Greek 

5 

7 

6 

1 * 6 

23 

Swedish . 

4 

12 i 

17 

^ 01 

22 

American 

. 

39 1 

110 

84 

Chinese 


11 

10 

8 

4 

Other nationalities 

’ 9 

17 

\ 

17 

^ 8 

11 

* 

Total 

3,186 1 

1 

2,749 1 

3,068 

2,803 

2,976 


*Inolnding stearneTS registered in India. 

\ 1909 10 to 1913.J4. 


* Principal trade centres. 

India’s foreign trade is to a great extent centred in tiie five principal 
ports but though the population is chiefly rural, there are a considerable 
number of towns in the interior which deserve mention either as distri- 
buting or industrial centres. Calcutta is of importance from the latter 
point of view as the centre of the jute manufacturing industry, all the 
jute milL in Bengal being situated within its boun^ries or within a few 
miles of them on the banks of the Hoo|^ly. There are several flour 
and rice mills, a large number of oil miUs, iron foundries, tanneries, 
etc., and the great Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamehedpui are 
only about 150 miles away. Though an examination of the share register 
of the jute mills and other company-owned trading concerns in Calcutta 
Miould probably disclose a preponderance of Indian hold^, controt 
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' with but few exoeptb&s ie in the hasula of British firms ueting as managing 
agents* The outstanding industrial features of Booibaj and its environs 
are its cotton lE^mning and weaving mills, 80 in number, and the Hydro- 
electric works at Lonavla and in t£e Andhra vadey. It is at the same 
time the chief distributing centre in western India for very large imports 
«of cotton manufactures. A preponderating share of the trade of Bombay 
is in Indian hands and the majority of the mills are under Indian manage- 
ment. Madras industrially is of no great importance, thou{;h it possess- 
es the two most up-to-date cotton textile mills in India. It is not a ter- 
minal port and therefore, whenever tonnage is scarce, it is liable to suffer 
from*mfreqifhncy of steamers calling. The chief industry of Rangoon is 
rice milling, but there is also a large export trade in timber and oil and 
the city is developing rapidly in commercial importance. Though 
European capital and control predominate, there is a considerable 
Indian and Chinese element participating in the trade of Rangoon. 
In Karachi the wheat trade is largely financed by European firms, though 
Farsees, if to a Inuch smaller extent than at Bombay, have important 
coqjm^fffiial interests. 

Of the trade centres in the interior, Cawnpore in the United Provinces 

with a ]topuktion of 216,000, is indnstnally and commercially of great and 

growing importanre. It is an important railway 
Cawnpore. junction and its situation about 870 miles from 

mbay and 030 from Calcutta *has made it a convenient distributing 
centre for*the imports of Manchester piecegoods, hardware and machinery 
from both these ports, while its factories produce very large quantities 
of leather goods, woollens, cotton textiles and tent^. The city also boasts 
flour mills, iron foundrks, bristle factories and chemical works and there 
are a number of flourishing minor industries. • 

Delhi, -with a population of 304,000, is now the capital of the Indian 
JCmpire. It is the junction fer nine railway lines and an important 
clearing house for the Punjab and the western 
' districts of the United Provinces particularly 

in cotton, silk and woUen piecegoods. There are cotton spinning and 
weaving miUs, a biscuit facotry, and several flour mills. It is noted 
also for its art industries, such as ivory carving, jewellery, lace work, 
silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and silver embroidery. 

Ahmedabad, with a population of 274,000, is, next to Bombay p tiie 
most important industrial centre in that Presi- 
Ahmedabad. dency. It contains 71 co^tpn mills. 

Amritsar, about 30 m|les east of I^ahore with a population of 160,000, 
is also of considerable* importance commercially. Apart from its 
entrepot trade in piecegoods a large business 
Amiitiar. jg and^its carpet 

indust^ is well kdbwn. 

Agra, with a population of 185,000, is, of course, chiefly famous for 
the architectural monuments of the Moghuls though its manufactures 
of carpets and dam, embroideries, and stone 
work are considerable. It is* also a collectiug 
* centre fot better qualities of hides. 
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Baiigalore in Uie Mysore State has a popnlatioa of 257,000 It is ' 
219 miles by rail from Madras. Its chief manufactares are carpets, 
cotton textiles and woolly goods and leather. 

Bangalore. Military Station, which adjoins 

the city, is an assigned tract under the administration of the British, 
Kesident. 

Lahore^ with a population of 282,000, is the capital of the Punjab 
and thoiigli small importance industrially, apart from the large 
workshops of the North Western Railway, it 
Lahore. trading centre for the agricultural 

produce of the province. 

\ Benares, 'population 198.00()\ situated on the Ganges about 400 
miles north-west of Calcutta, is the holy city o1 the Hindus. Com- 
merciallv it is chieflv of interest on account 
Benares. considerable silk weaving industry 

e tablished there 

\t 

Lucknow, with a ])opulation of 24i,000, shares with Allahabad the 
claim to be the cold weather capital of the United Provinces 'Its 
industries are of small moment but commercially 
Lucknow. interest as a distributing and collecting 

i entre for the rich agricultural pioduce of Oudh. 

Nagpur, (population 145,000), on the line between Calcutta and Bom- 
Ijfiv at the junction of the Great Indian Penmsula and Bengal > 
Nagpui Railways, is the capital of the Central 
agpur. Provinces. Its commercial importance is due to 

its prosperous weaving mills, cotton ginning and pressing factories, and 
the extensive manganese deposits in the neighbourhood. 

Jutibulpore, (population 109,000 . an ' important railway junction 
linking the East Indian with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
contains a centr&l gun oarriage factory, a mnn- 
ber of spinnu^ and weaving mills, potter, 
works, oil and flour mills and a large raUway Workshop. 

Mirzapur, in the United Provinces (i>opulation 55,000), boasts v coa- 
siderable brahs industry for the manufacture 
Mircapur. (hunestic utensils, but it is niainlv important 

commerciallv on account of its shellac and carjiet factories. 

Madura, with a population of 139,000, is the centre of considerable 
silk and cotton weaving and dyeing industries 
and is the second town of importance in the 
Madras Presidency. 

LafiJhkar, the capital of the Gwalior State, Tpopulation 80,000), con- 
Laihur a number of State owned factories and is 

(Gwalior.) the centre of an important stone quarrying and 

- curving industry'. ' 

Dacca, with a population of 119.000, is the most important city in 
Eastern Bengal, in the heart of the jute growing districts. Its muslins 
were formerly famous in Europe and there are 
still a number of handlooms working in the 
district, 
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MwdaUjf the chief city of Upper Burma, with a populatioa of 
119,000, ia located about 400 miles north ot 
***“®“^' Bangoon on the Irrawaddy river. In tlie days 

of the Burma IdUgs it thrived, but now its trade is declining, though the 
ti|J[k monufacturing^industry is still of some importance 

Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, with a population of over 142,000. 

is situated on the Jhdum river. It is famou^ 
Sruugsr. embroideries and carved * wood work, 

and the largest silk filature m India. 

Sljolapur and Amraoti are the centres respectively of the cotton 
industrias of the Bombay Deccan and Berar, and other important cities 
Other cities separately noted are : Hyderabad, the 

capital of the Ni ani's Dominions with a 
population 'ot 404,000, the centre of a considerable cotton trade. 
Allahabad (population 157,000), Jaipur (population 120,000) in the 
Indian State of the same name, the chief commercial city in Bajputana 
and famous forfts artistic potteiy*and brasswdre. Baroda, the capital of 
thee Giidaffar’s territory about 245 miles north-east of Bombay, aud 
Mysore the garden city of South«‘rn India with a population ot 84,000. 



PART VI 


THE nNANCING OF TRADE. 


The bulk of India's external trade is financed by branches of the 
lafge British, colonial and foreign exchange banks. The princi|>al 

g— t a—..- exchange banks transacting business in ^dia 

are (1) The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, Amritsar. Karachi and Tavoy ; (2) the National Bank 
of India with Indian branches in Calctitta, Bomlmy, Madras, Rangoon, 
!^rachi, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Chittagong, Mandalay, 
Tuticorin, Cochin, and Aden ; (3) the Mercantile Bar^ oj India with 
branches in Calcutta, Howrah, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, Simla 
and Delhi ; (4) the Eastern Bank with branches in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Karachi, and also in Baghdad; (6) the P. k 0. Banking 
Corporation with branches at Bombay,, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras ; 
the head offices of these five banks being in London ;.(6) the Bong Kong ' 
and Shat^hai Banking Cotporation with its head office at Hong Kong, 
and branches in Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon ; (7) the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, with its head office at Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Rangoon; and (8) the International Banking Cotporatvm 
of Now York with branches in Calcutta and Bombay. * • 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawn on Indian importers of foreign merchandise ' 
will ordinarily come for collection on matu^ty, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by the head office or other 
branch of the bank which has purchased the bills from him or with which 
he has arranged a credit : and both in this way and in supplying local 
knowledge of the reliabilit/ and standing of purchasing firms, the In- 
dian branches play a part of considerable importance in the import 
trdde of the country. But it is with the export trade that their opera- 
tions are cliiefiy concerned, and the methods which they adc^t for financ- 
ing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or s^ere' scarcity, the balance 
of traile is ordinarily, and often very largely, in' favour of India ; that 

Balsncs of irt Jt value of exported produce and 

^ * merchandise appreciably exceeds the value of 

imported goods, and dbnsequently the proceeds of in&port bills recaved 
by the Inffian branches of the exchange banks for collection are in 
most years, even when supplemented by the oonsidoable deposits that 
they obtain, insufficient to, provide funds for the purchase of ail the 
exporters’ bills offered to them. Normally the gap is filled by the banka 
in one of three ways. They can {dace themselves in funds ^^parchas- 
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ing the Seoretazy of Staio’B ootuicil billa and telegraphic transfers or by 
selling to the OorenuneUt of India sterling drafts drawn in favour of tho 
Secretary of State for India ; by importing sovereigns ; or by importing 
jgrold and silver bullion. 

In order to meet the heavy obligations of the Government of India in- 
England, the Secretary of State for India sells for sterling rupee bills 
Cenndl Ulh. exchai^e (usually called council bills) and 

telegraphic transfers payable by the treasuries 
in India. Tenders for a stated amount of these bills are invited weekly, 
and are received each Wednesday at the Bank of England. Allotments 
are mdde, up to the amount put up to tender but subject generally 
to a minimum price, to the highest bidders, and in normal times, and 
at present^ tenders may be submitted by any person. But during the 
war council bills and telegraphic transfers wore only sold to the British 
exchange banks, and to a few other recognised banks and firms ; and 
even in normal times the greater part of the weekly amounts offered 
]s genesajfy taken by them. 

Occasionally council bills and transfers are procurable on other days 
than Wednesday, being then termed intermediate bills and transfers, 
or ‘ specials and during the war deferred telegraphic transfers, pay- 
able m India sixteen days after purchase in London, were issued to 
counteract the uncertainty of the mails These ' deferrods * are still 
obtainable. • 

Sovereigns are at present I^gal tender in India at Rs. 10 each and are 
•eoeivablo at Govoinmont treasuries and currency offices at this rate 
but they are not issued. As the market value 
of sovereign varies between Rs. 15-ft-O and 
Rs 16-8-0, the import of sovereigns like the 
import of gold and silver bullies is more an ordinary commercial, than an 
exchange, transaction. From time immemorial there has been in India 
a keen demand forthepiecious metals for domestic purposes," jewellery 
and the like, and the import of sovereigns and of bullion to meet this 
deiiland normally operates in exactly the same way as the import of other 
merchandise to reduce a faA’^ourable tra^o balance ; only, when the 
exchange banks are the importers, the proceeds of the, sale m the bazaar 
become immediately available to finance exporters’ purchaes of 
produce. During the war the import of both gold and silver except on 
Government account was prohibited, so tlial this method of settling the 
trade balance cease^ to be available, and both gold and silver had to be 
sofd on import to Government at prices notified from time to time. 
These restrictions Have since been removed and the import of sove- 
reigns and of gold bullion takes a prominent place among the methods 
of sel^liug the tmde indebtedness of other c^igntries to India^ 

Exporters’ bills purchased by the exchange banks instead of being 
held till maturity are frequently rediscount^ on arrival in London, 
and thet banks aw able to secure a quick turnover of their resources. 
Indian bili§, both import and export, are usually drawn at three months’ 
sight, but bills of four months’ usance are not; uncommon, and occasion- 
ally six^months’ bills are taken. 
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Import of fovereigiit and 
of bullion. 


The upcoimtry bianehes of the exohenge baake also engage in the ' 
focal trade of the plaoes in which they aie situate ; but their uum- 

TiisiiapsnsiiisiifcofiMis. iuterual trade of the county is 

in the hands of the Imperial Bank of India, of a certain number of joint 
stock banks, and of the large class of indigenous bankers variously c 
known in different parts of the country as shroffs, mahajans, chetties, 
etc. At the head of this system stands the Imperial Bank of India. 

The Imperial Bank of India was constituted on the 27th January 
1921 by the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras under the Imperial Bank of India Act. The Bank 
carries out the general banking business of the Government of India 
and nolds all the treasury balances of the Government of India at head- 
quarters and at its branches. The total number of bvanches and agonoios 
of the three Presidency banks prior to the amalgamation was 69. The 
Bank has undertaken to open 100 new branches within five years of the 
amalgamation and the total number of branches and agenoios at^present 
is 127. The Bank frequently holds the unemployed cash of '‘the loiSHl 
banks, including the exchange banks ; it makes advances to them 
when necessary, on Government or other securities and in times of 
stress it comes to their relief if they are in difficulties ; it thus occupies 
the role of the ‘ banker’s bank.' 

^ The branches of the Imperial Bank of India share with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banka, such as the Allahabad 
Bank and the Central Bank of India, in the development of internal 
trade. But the banking facilities of the country at large are at present 
so inadequate that tliere is room for a large growth in the operations 
of joint stock banks without any undue curtailment of the sphere of 
the indigenous banker ; and it is the latter who, with the assistance ' 
of the Imperial Bank of India, is and will probably continue to be, 
responsibl^e for a great portion of the internal trade of India 

This trade is financed by the Imperial Bank of India in two wa^^s, 
either directly by advances against merchandise hypothecated to ttem, 
Haadu indirectly through shroffs whose hundis or 

interhal bills of exchange they purchase. In 
the latter operation the Imperial Bank of India is at the centre of a web 
at whose extreme circumfoTence may be found the local dealer in grain. 
Probably the actual shroff from whom a bill is bought will be a man 
well known to the Bank in a presidency town or one of the larger cities ; 
but he will only have come to the bank for accogimbdation when he has 
exhausted his available funds in purchasing or discounting the bills of 
smaller shroffs upcountry, and this process will be repeated possibly 
more than once, until the village purchaser of grain from a cultivator, 
the original ’drawer of the bill, is reached. In the instance taken tlie bill 
would be a produce bill, but for approved customers the Imperial Bank 

India often discounts pure finance bills, known as * hand * bills. 

The discount or^ hundi rate charged by the Imperial Bank of India 
generally rises andufalls approximately to the same extent and at the 
aame time as tbe bank rate. 
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The prinoipal oleariag h<m8e$ in Ixkdia are those situated at the* 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, and at 
Ckwiak tinimi Karachi. Hie Imperial Bank of India, the* 
'''**"™* ' exchange banks and most of the English 

banking agency firms and the b^ter known local joint stoqk banks at 
. these places constitute the membership of these clearing houses, but no 
bank as of ri^t is entitled to be a member unless approved by the rest. 
The Imperial Bank of India at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, 
and Karachi performs the functions of settling bank at the centres 
named 

The,^following table shows the total amount of cheques cleared an- 
nually at the five clearing houses The hectic trade boom of 1920 is- 
strikingly reflected therein 


Tabus No, 24.-- owcmw/ of cheques chmed annually at clearing 
houses from 1907 onwatds, tn thousands of younds. 


*Yar7^ 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. | 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907 


149,627 

84,300 

10,320 

(a) 

3,533 

247,780 

1008 


141,873 

83,000 

11,693 

(a) 

4,287 1 

241,753 

1909 

. 

131,840 

95,833 

12,987 

(a) 

4,680 

246,340 

1910 


148,263 

111,013. 

14,100 

31,767 

6,020 

310,163 

1911 

. 

171,763 

117,307 

13,903 

35.993 

5,000 

344,106 

1912 


192,207 

137.040 

14.247 

40,287 

7,640 1 

391,421 

1913 


222,013 

146,200 

16,707 

41,320 

8,327 

433.567 

1914 


186,873 

115,353 1 14,240 

33,260 

8,760 1 

368,486 

1916 


216,1131 

111,263 

12,813 

27,127 

9,107 

375,413 

1916 


320,113 

160,340 

16,633 

32,353 

10,020 1 

630,459 

1917 


314,620 

224,^60 

15,227 

33,107 

13,613 

600,827 

*1918 


496,113 

366,747 

16.373 

46,180 

16,193 

930,606 

•1919 


601,660 

605,647 

20.087 

58,913 

14,793 1 

1,201,000 

1920 


1,022,693 

929,293 

61,447 

71,860 

21,253 

2,096,446 

1021 


611,147 

698,007 

26,067 

70,167 

23,860 

1,338,248 


(a) Figures not available. 



PART VII 


IMPORT TRADE 

The outstanding feature of India’s foreign trade from the earliest 

. ji^mes has been her absorption of the precious metals. The commer- 

„ ' ... . oial trend has always been towards the West 

T ARtnm of fonm tndo. 

bat from the days of the Roman Empire 
until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 
the sea route round the Cape, exchanges were mainly, confined, owing 
to the difficulties of land transport, to articles of high value aid conipa- 
ratively small bulk, such as costly muslins, silks, ivory and precious 
stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the opening of 
the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanently changed and 
the greater part of India’s international exchanges are now concerned 
^ith raw materials of considerable buft: and comparatively low value. ^ 
In the fifty years prior to the outbreak of the great war the excess 
of exports over imports was persistent. During the first four periods, 
for which figures are given in the table be^ow, the excess was 
equivalent to 29 per cent and in the, twenty years ending 1913- 
14 to 19 per cent. This difference was maintainod during the war 
as well as in 1919-20, for though the high sterling value of the 
rupee encouraged imports, there were buyers to take exports con- 
sisting almost entirely of raw materials regardless of cost. Early 
in 1920-21 the inevitable reaction set in. The United Kingdom, 
the United States of Amejica and Japan, the best customers for 
India’s exports, showed signs of satiety, and owing to the partial 
faihise of the monsoon in 1919 the embargo on the export of 
food grains could not be wholly withdrawn. The" total volume 
of hnportB exceeded that of exports by 158,932,425 and in the 
following year by £30,781,115. In 1922-9£> import trade, except 
as regards the precious metals, was stagnant until unsold stocks 
had been cleared, while conditions were favourable for great develop- 
ments on *tke export side,' had the European markets been able fully 
to respond. The principal reason, however, for the excess of exports 
over imports, amounting to £6,211,237, was the general fall in prices 
of imported axtii^s, while the level of export values showed little 
•change. 
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7a8LS Ko. 3Q. — Foreign trade ^ India {gvingumnial meraget) from 
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lurOBTS. 

Exports.* 

Year. 

- - — 

- — 

Value iu £ 

Value in £ 

1864-66 to 1868-69 . 

32.880,000 

38,440,000 

1869-70 to 1873-74 . 

27,666,666 

38,660,000 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . 

32,146,666 

42,086,606 

1879-80 to 1888-84 , 

41,213,338 

53,606,666 

1884-86 to 1888-89 . 

50,086,666 

60,186,666 

1889-90 to 1803-94 . 

59,133,333 

72,446,666 

1804-96 to, 1898-99 . 

59,040,000 

76,963,333 

1699-1900 to 1903-04 

73,793,333 

91,046,666 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

104,000,000 

116,805,167 

1009-10 to 1913-14 . 

132,580,000 

155.034,658 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 

132,213,782 

155,420,620 

1919-20 to 1922*23 (four years) 

217,657.955 

206,075,730 


♦ Inclading re-exporta, 
la the first century A.D. in return for her exports of spices, precious 


History of import 
trade. 


stories *aacf cotton fabrics of the finest texture, India received corals, 
copper, tin and lead as well as the precious metals 
and until the seventeenth c.entur}" these items 
predominated in tlie import list. The early 
history of the East India Company is a struggle against bitter opposi- 
^ tion, based on the fact that the (rade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not KufHcieiilly enlarge tl?e 
market for the latter’s woollen manufactures, and to silence this opposi- 
tion as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods in 
excess of the Indian demand and to soli them at a 1 oss . Until the spinning 
jenny was invented, no European looms could compete with tl'pse of 
Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods from India was baniiod 
by one Act inimical to the English wool trade and later by another as 
’threatening the infant Manchester weaving industry. The Home 
Oovcrninent looked to the East India Company to supply saltpetre for 
its gunpowder and hemp for its shipping, but the Indian silk industry 
had considerable ups and downs. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century exports of bullion from ^England to India aggregated 27 millions, 
while the value of merchand se exported was onlv 9 millions. A 
great change was effected by the battle of Plassey wnen the Company 
acquired control of the revenues of Bengal. Between 1760 and 1809 the 
total exports of bullion amounted to £14^ millions only, while the value 
of merchandise shipped to India increased to £48^ millions. Therhrst 
half of the nineteeifth qgitury witnessed a remarkable change in the 
character of the trade ISetween India and England. Henceforward 
India began to receive those very commodities as imports which had 
hitherto bulked so largely in her export trade, viz., cotton manufactures 
and sugar. The iStncadiire cotton industry nad so developed that by 
the middle of the century imports of cotton piecegoods represented about 
half the total imports of foreign merchandise into India. In 1869-70, 
o( a total of £21,946,660 cotton manufactures accounted for £10,846,660, 
almost all ffom the United Kingdom. The next meet important single 
item wa#the head whidx includes wines, beer and spirits which amount<^d 
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tro nuHre tliaii £1 >000^000, followed hy copper for domestic utezisils 
£9M,660» irozi and steel £81^,330 and salt £500}OQO. Sugar had then 
soarcely began to take its outioasly prominent place among the imports 
into the greatest sugar producing country in the world but in the next 
half century, the value of arrivals of sugar increased from £476,660 to 
£5,000,000 and now exceeds £10,000,000 annually. Other classes 
imports which have increased in volume and importance in recent years 
have been mineral oil (kerosene), which has superseded to a great extent 
vegetable illuminants even in remote bazaars upoountry, matches, and 
provisions while the arrivals of spices have reached nearly four times the 
](|evel of India’s exports of the same commodities. Though pitogress 
was suspended temporarily by the war, the most striking features 
of recent years have been the greater volume of imports of machinery, 
railway material, and motor vehicleb,'while some satisfaction may 
derived from an appreciable falling off in the quantity of hardware, and 
iron and steel in the last two yearu 

Table No. 26. The principal articles of importcUim into^'Vnslia for 
191S-14 and 1918-19 to 1922-23 and their valuee. 


NanK' of the 
aTticlP 

101*1 14 

1918 19 

1916-20 

1980-21. 

1921 22 

1922-28. 

(^ton inanufai- 
twroB — 

Grey piecegoodH 
( olourt d piece 

ffoodfi 

White piece- 

^OodA 

Twkt^d vam 

Othorsortii 

Iron and 

Hagar 

Hallway iiiatipnal 
Machinery and MU1< 
work 

Mineral oil 

Hardware 

Woollen manufat • 

44,199,610 

16 966 515 
11,007,681 

£ 

40,309 sri 

15,729,434 

7.879,640 

i 

39,360,193 , 

15,011.856 1 
8,600.092 1 

L 

68,080,090 

17.634,67) j 
23,045,697 { 

$7,968,703 

16,100.783 

5,062,593 

£ 

49,70i,48» 

20,206,650 

8,400,222 

9 523 304 

8,753,647 

10,642 236 1 

14,590 677 i 

8,445,516 1 

10,007,776 

2,776.163 

3,025,045 
10 671 92S 
9,97 1 251 

6 689 794 
5.172 206 

5,91089^1 

2 096,251 
8,209,019 
10,400,004 
606,659 
3,335,597 

2,900,302 

2,325,7)8 
10,884,24) 
15,828 441 
3058,184 
6,012,127 

9,052, 22d 
3,750,860 
20,802,662 
12,335,316 
9,420 380 
14,017.151 

7,674,019 1 

1,674,993 

14,094,038 

18 336,217 
12,607,070 
22,836,720 

0,172,922 
l,87fl,79ft 
12 248 067 

10 325,998} 
7,372,066 . 
16,640,727 • 

2,743,764 

2 632,089 
2,568 168 

2,408,700 

2,188,897 

1,449,492 

6.176,643 

2,910,813 

1 065,681 

5,560,613 

055,891 

$.686,691 

4.802,911 
8,946,027 
819,124 1 

4 534,874 
3,432,660 
1,010,429 

Silk manufactiiTee 
Provwlonji and Oil 
manatoren 
( opppr (excluding 

OTCi 

Glawi and Glaiw 
ware 

InBCuaientii and 
Apparatus 

Spicffi 

i^arol 

Huwrdaahery and 
MSUhiery 

Paner and Paatc* 

Mtd 

2 067,663 
1,649,087 

1,373 852 

2,472 674 
1,292,074 

467,538 

3,940,551 

1,930.408 

1 401,411 

3,728,751 

2,06,406 

1,738,892 

1.991370 ! 
1,802,417 1 

836,675 

2A10.2D8 

1,848.692 

1,317,044 

1,296,853 

1,214,014 

1,140,092 

1 00^661 

1,058,464 

830,711 

1,445,381 

1,606,131 

1,228,173 

710,577 

1,813,779 

2,332,063 

1,479,629 

1,610,197 

1,068.8)4 

645,083 

1,663.048 

2,250,788 

3,874,099 

1,273,859 

2,176,833 

2,018,683 

4^,902 

1,483,205 1 

8,432 035 

^288.965 

750,825 

418,599 

1,660, 7M 

1,730,682 

2,101,026 

1,685.648 

727.558 

620,146 

1.867,782 

Motor oant and 
cyclre. 

JOyelng and Tanning 
snlMtanodi 

Spbrite . 4 

SHIr<raw) 

Drugs and Mcdl- 
ctnes 

PvoltA and Vrge^ 
tablet 

Preclout «iMK8 and 
Fcatlii, nmet 

1,022,042 

259,261 

2,618,962 

8,228,W 

1,923,732 

1.699,600 

942,633 

852,670 

039,309 

780,490 

1,059,951 

4.495,902 
698 575 
977,968 

1,259,295 ; 

1,425,996 ; 

1.189.081 

1,216.643 

2,492,416 

2,160.783 

1 110,165 
1,408,551 

2,136,776 

1,595,985 

901.532 

1,056,815 

I, 850,830 

II. 621,869 
1.066A48 
1,107,287 

763,583 

681,101 

1,264«021 

1,118,826 

1,120.021 

1,223,817 

714,693 

262,846 

358,273 

489,813 

460.889 

1.604.907 

Cantrdovir . 

w 

102,676,301 

86,219,404 { 

1 109,089t270 1 


188,244,469 1 

125,258.660 
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.TabItS Ho. 26.— rfe fHnoipal arttclee of itnportaiim into India for 
1913-14 and 1918-19 to 1999-23 and their mluee — oontd. 


10:i0>2l. 1021-22. ' 1022-23 


£ I £ £ 

182,206, 093 138.2i4,4.'i0 ' 126,253.660 

202,466 *i, 900,310 2,149,700 

1,600,600 > 1,387,926 ' 1,006,772 

1,676,001 1,047,049 | 1,030,781 

1,774,280 1,272,600 I 1,.344,636 

1,113,426 1,3'>8,698 , 1,078,711 

1.620,897 1,011,204 1,12:>,324 

1,301.415 826.406 017.091 

1,972,740 1,100,384 1, 604, 407 

080.642 606,173 760,645 

670,608 665,936 305.666 

1.214,303 600,156 611,631 

672,161 652,607 639,077 

1,680,370 1,029,227 1,201, 3*58 

681,340 392,208 417,006 

073,075 672,540 551,610 

2.>2,123 133,204 163.572 

368,027 112,1.53 151, .120 

33 717 6 237,260 362,1. 3.5 

1,120,060 3,205,22a 1.155,623 

518,818 422,203 201,25.5 


22,1,732,501 , 177,564,228 156,138.400 


Though the innate conscT\ali8m of the bazaar tends to maintain the 
markets for particular brands and classes of goods there is little evi- 

denco.'in the records of Indian trade, of duscu- 

^ Cotton. mwiifactures. mination m favour of, or against the goods of 
«,ny particular country. The traditional customs of the gieatei por- 
tion of the Indian })opulation contend to stereotype the demand for 
particular classes of cottoh manufactures which admit of little varia- 
tion. ^ The unbleached dhooH and sari which are worn by so many 
millions are the staple articles of import from Manchester. An improve- 
ment recorded in recent years in the imports of white and coloured 
goods, nAay point to a slow but definite change in the public taste, but is 
probably more correctly asoribable to the more effective competition in 
Bombay mills in the production of grey goods of qualities superior to 
the T cloths and domestics in which they formerly specialised. The local 
char^teter of the factors affecting the distribution is emphasized by the 
fact that Calcutta, the p6rt which serves Bengal, Bihar and the eastern 
half of the United Provinces and Central Provinces, as well as partici- 
pating in the rationing of the big upcountry entrepots of Delhi and Ciwn- 
pore, continues ta import a preponderating' quantity of unbleached 
goods. In this collection it may be noted that the share of the 
United Kingdom in the import of grey goods toll from 98*8 per ient 
in 1913-14 to 89*6 per cent in 1922-23 while that of Japan rose 4roin 
*5 per cent ta 9*6 per cent. No less than 66 per cent of^the total imports 
of cotton (inantifactures into Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods 
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Kami* of thn 
aitctclA. 

1943-14. 

1918-10. 

1919-20. 

► 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brou^t forward 
Coal. Cmandruei 

102,676.301 

710,920 

86.319,404 

160,933 

109,029,270 

86,706 

Building and Iteoi- 
neerlng matertus. 

707.189 

643,688 

826,887 

.Aniline and AUra- 

099,916 

779,600 

922,870 

nne dyee. 


< hmJcals 

676.606 

1.061,710 

1,073,670 

Alatcbfil 

597,661 

1,098,3.53 

1,366,649 


664,432 

1.564,018 

1,306,827 

Palnbt and PalnierH 

648.H69 

84.5,429 

871,424 

material. 



Tobacco 

601,923 

1,430,730 

1, .145,771 

8oap . 

500,400 

667,424 

814.875 

Timber 

497.553 

431,818 

817,551 

btatlonery (c 3 (*hid- 

466,628 

466,447 

621,694 

mg paper, etc.). 
Boer, Ale and 

439,886 

518,691 

1 

401,137 

1 

Pox ter. 

KnbbiT 

^ 3.52,601 

828,174 ^ 

1,110,663 

Tea , 

340,43.<) 

606,7.36 , 

4m,08» 

BUtmg • . 

Horsw 

281,037 

557,648 

SCO 637 

237,934 

232,277 1 

1 102,.552 

(Mitluv 

188.882 

127,080 

226,007 

Piib p, etc . 

186,660 

740,030 

2,050,391 

('otton. r.vw . 

18], 810 

802.663 

451,976 

^'irriagw and CaTta 

189,169 

71,997 

100.8-iy 

llrund 'folaU (lu- 

122,105,288 j 

112,080,128 

1 

1*18,648,20^ 

rlndinix all othti 


articles). 

« I 

j 

\ 1 





m a year wbeu jbar total importf^ of cotton manufaotum repioBeiKteii 
one half of the imports for all India and in 1922 23 the percentage 
Mras 77. Mebdras, like Bengal, also exhibits a marked preference 
for the nnbleaclied article but the figures for Karachi in 1922*23 are 
66 per cent for white, 22 per cent for coloured and U per cent only 
for grey. The Bangoon market is mi generis. The Burman prefers 
to wear a lower garment of coloured silk but for work-a*day use he is* 
content with a cotton substitute which, custom demands, should be 
coloured and the proportion of cdlourod piecegoods in the total volume 
of imports was 50 per cent in 1913-14, of white which is required by the 
emigrant Indian population, 25 per cent, and of grey 10 per cent. 
The corresponding percentages for 1922-23 were 49, 32, and 19, 
-Respectively. 

In 1897-98 the total imports of sugar were 212,000 tons, of which 
just over half was shewn as beet sugar. The countervailing duties 
imposed in 1899 and enhanced in 1902, to 
Sugar. prevent the ruin of the cane sugar industry by 

boimty-fed beet sugar, did not d m'njsh the total volume o^ imports, 
for as the supply of beet sugar declined, its place was taken by cane. 
Mauritius, which already supplied more than any other individual 
country, nearly doubled its Aipments by 1903-04, while in the same 
period Java made a very remarkable advance, increasing its supplies 
from 7,000 tons to 66,000 tons. Java continued its progresp during 
the next ten years, and in 1913-14 sent 583,000 tons out of total# 
imports of 803,000 tons ; Mauritius contributing 138J)00 tons only and, 
although the countervailing duties had meanwhile praciically become 
a dead letter owing to the adherence of most countries to the Brussels 
(Convention, the imports of beet sugar from all 'sources only uuiountcd 
to T'l^OO tOUfi. binC0, as during the war, Java has mamtained its position 
, as chief supplier In 1921-22, 623.300 tons out of 71 7,600 tons runic froiy 
this source, the coi responding figuies 4or 1922-23 being 371,000 tont# 
and 142,400 tons, respectively Until Febniaiy 1921 Mauritius sugar 
hupplies were luidei control nad shipments fvom that island during the 
last four years have only averaged 32,0u0 tons. Ten lliounnnd tons of 
Cuban sugar were imported in 1922-23 vw the United States of America 
and sixteen thousand tons^ot beer sugar 

Bengal with its jute mills and its collieiics and Bombay with its cotton 
mjlls divide between them the greater part of the imports of iron and steel 
and machinery and mill-work which when war 
troi, atoei an madra^. assumed a position only second 

to that hold by cotton manufactures in India’s import trade, and it 
IS no matter for surprise that these classed of imports have during 
the last three years bulked largely in the table. The author of the 
' Beview of the Trade of India for 1903-04 ’ remarked that the 
importatifns of iron and steel in that year < totalling 459,155 
tons constituted an advance of nearly 85 {>er cent on the 
figures for 1898-99, which he described as a ^ year of normal trade.’ 
In the face of this it is interesting to note that ten years later 
in 191344 the to^al had risen to 1,015,512 tons. More than a quarter oi 
this consisted of galvanized sheets, the predilection for which is> building 
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j)8p«cid.tty fot roofing fthods and warehouses, is petei^ to anyone who 
travels in India. In value hut not in volume, imports Of iron and steel ' 
have passed pre-war levels. The practical cessation of all supplies 
from the United Kingdom persisted until 1920-21, but in the last two 
years there has been a remarkable recovery, and the ambitious 
programme for rehabilitating the railwayt* points to great develop- 
ments hereafter under the head of railway materials.’’ Imports of 
machinery and mill-woTk liad in 1913-14 a value twice as high as 
in 1903-04, yet in 1921-22 the total was again 460 per cent and in 
1922-23, 300 per cent higher, which, even allowing for the rise in prices 
me^anvhde, constitutes an appreciable advance In volume. 

Silk ^oods are so generally used by the Burmese of both sexes for 
personal adornment that the itnports of that commodity into Buima to 
. some extent reflect the material prosperity of 

Silk and tpioet. that province. Bombay is, however, by far the 
biggest market for imported silk manufactures, of which Benghl, Sind 
and Madras taka little. The vs^ue of the imports ot raw silk has 
conside/dUiy advanced since 19J8-19 The chief item which shew^s 
Maefras in a place much higher than its general position is that ol 
bpices, principally betel -nuts. 


Eogardiiig private trade as a whole, its division between provinces 
(including treasure with merchandise) in 1913-14 was as follows : — Bom- 
. . , j. . bay 43 percent, Bengal 35 per cent, the balance 
• ProvincMi dittnbution. fftping nearly equal sliares to the other thicS 

maiitiiiie provinces. But Bombay’s figures include practically the 
whole of the imports pf tteasure, and il the figures of private inorchandibe 
iilone are taken, the n])poiiicnment should be •- Bengal 39 per 

cent, Bombay 34 per cent, Madras, Sind and Burma 9 per cent «ach. 

Bengal was the chief iniportei of salt and Buima next, the other maritime 
laovinces i dying practically .entiiely on indigenous buppliof The 
roneRjiondiiig peKtjitagei. foj 1922-23 are: Bombay 38 pei cent, 
Bengal 3G pei. cent, Siu(^ and Madras 9 pei cent each, and Buima 8 
pel (cnt. A striking feature of the trade of Burma is the relatively 
i<i.rge quantity of provisions and silk manufactures ivhic}) it imports. 
The fact that that province took more than half the total Indian 
imports of milk and butter may be attributable to the Rational aversion 
from keeping milch cows, but as an importer of biscuits and canned 
and bottled provisions, as well as of other luxuries, Buima takes* a 
position quite out of proportion to its population, which can only be 
ascribed to a higher standard of living and to a greater freedom from 
oriental consorvatism! 


India’s legitimate import requiremeiilt. weie btaived \\hilc the wai 
lat.ted, and in many directions return to peace conditions Vv^as slow. 
_ g, *( bmparisons between pre-w^ar and post war trade 

••turet of post-war tvade. vitiated to a great extent by the rise in 

prices which are still much above the levels of 1913-14. A general decline 
in the volume of imports of cotton piecegoods is noted (though a 
considerable rpeovery was made in 1922-23)wliich may be Attributed in part 
toother tl|an economic causes. In thejast two years transport difficulties 
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and tha iucceased cost of Indian coal have enecmtagsdabnortealimpoxta* 
tiona of foreign dbal. Of 882,000 tons imported in 1922-23, 497,000 came 
from the United Kingdom and 254,000 from Natal, 70 per cent of the 
whole going to Bombay, In 1918-19 only 400 motor cars were 
imported. The figures for 1919-20 were 9,926 and in 1920-21, 15,432. 
The market became in eonsequenoe heavily overstocked and the 
totals for the laeft two years have been 2,895 and 4,323 only^. 
A considerable advance in imports ^of chemicals may be 
explained as due to the development of internal industries which 
require these articles for their processes ; matches registered an advance 
in quantity and value but not in quality ; while the improvement in 
tobacco should be asciibed to the increasing consumption of 
cigarettes by the civil population. Owing to the failure of the 
Northern ludia wheat crop in 1920, 440,000 tons of wheat valued at 
over £6,000,000 were imported from Australia und U. S. A. Pacific 
ports in 1921-22. 

Perhaps the most interesting reflection of the war rupon India’s im- 
port trade is to be found in the redistribution of the between 

various countries participating before and 
since. 


Origin oi impoiti. 


Table No. 27 . — General distribution of import trade showing the percentages 
h(yrne by the principal ccruntries in the imports of merchandise into 
India in 1913-14 and from 1918-1^ onwards. 


Xame of country 

— r 

1 

1913 U. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

United Kingdom . 

1 

04 1 

45 a 

50 5 

1 

010 , 

50 7 

00 

Oonaanv 


6^ 1 


•02 

' 14 ' 

2-7 

5-1 

Ja\a . 


'iS 

66 

04 

4.7 j 

89 

5 5 

Japan . . • • 


20 

19 K 

9-2 

7» . 

5-1 

6-2 

United States of Ain erica 


26 

6 ft 

121 

10 5 ' 

1 

8-1 

57 

Belglnin 


2 3 

•803 

3 

1 

20 

27 

Austria (a) . 

. 

2 3 


•06 

•2 1 

1 


Straits Settlement*. 

• 

1 9 

33 

29 

14 i 

1 r> 

1-9 

France. 

• 1 

1 5 

1 1 

•9 

M 

8 

•8 

ManUtlu^ . • . 

1 

1 

14 

3 5 

•6 

•3 ' 

•8 

•1 

Itjaly .... 

1 

• 1 

1 A2 

•r» 

•7 

12 , 

•7 

•9 

China .... 


1 " 

I 4 

l-S 

•9 1 

.98 

12 

UoUaud 


' -H 


•5 

•9 ' 

•9 

•9 

Australia 


! -5 ' 

1-3 

1-6 

I -4 

s-r> 

4 . *4 

Hongkong . 

1 

1 .5 

10 

1-3^ 

, -7 

•0 

•6 

Persia .... 


■4 

1 

•6 

11 

1 

•0 

•8 

Ceylon ^ ■ 


1 .4 

1 1 

1-7 

12 

•6 

•6 

•6 

Uinsla 


1 *03 

•008 

•07 

1 

•02 

•006 


(a) Vlgmcs prior to 1921-22 roptoetint Auttiin-Hungary. 


The country of import for the purpose of the above tablqia the couniary 
from which the goods have come whether by land and sea sea only 
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without mtemiptiou of tranait save in tho course of tranahipinent or 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before the war the xnaigin by which the United Kingdom had 
dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual reduction. 
Jn 1853-54 the United Kingdom sent nearly 76 per cent of the whole 
imports, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, China coming next 
with 5 per cent and ‘ New Holland * (Australia) with 4 per cent, while 
France with per cent was practically the only European competitor, 
shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being veiy small, from Ham- 
burg *!even smaller, and from Rotterdam non-existent. Fifty ye^rs 
later, the United Kingdom in 1903-04 supplied 04*9 per cent of the foreign 
imports, Belgium coming next with 3*9 per cent, and Germany with 3*4 
])or cent ; while Russia’s percentage was 2*9, that of Austria-Hungary 
2*0, of France 1*9, and of the United States and Japan 1*5 each. Ten 
years later again in 1913-14, as the above table shews, the United King- 
dom still retained its ])Oflition almost unchanged. Belgium's share liad 
fallen to per cent and Russia’s had become negligible, while Germany’s 
percentage had grown to 0*9 and the United l^tatos and Japan had 
progressed jHin passu to 2*0 ]ier cent each The lucieaho inthetmde 
Mith Germany was attributed partly to the special technical shill which 
that country developed in certain lines and pai*tly to the displacement 
ol expensive British goods by cheaper hubstitutes more leadily 
•iibhorbod in the bazaar. The latter advant age passed alter the outbreal# 
ot war to Japan and the great ^Donefit, wrhich that country was able to 
secure from war cetiditions, is amply illustrated in the percentages 
lor 19J8-19 in the above table. As tor the United Kingdom the 

steady decline in its predominance arose directly or indii;pctly 
from the .same causes, the diminution in the volume of some 
(^iports from that country being due to the Home Government’s control 
and of otheis to the reptrictive eifect of high prices. Japan and the 
United States of America owe their advance between 1913-14 and 1918- 
19 principally to the fact fhat Indian imjriOTtors of iron and steel and 
other hardware were perforce compelled to turn to one or other of 
lliose coimtries to replace the supplies which they could no longer 
obtain from England, Other heads under Which imports irom Japan 
made a great advance on pre-war figures are glass and glassware, cotton 
piecegoods with paper and paste-board, while large quantities of 
dyestuflEs came in from the United States. The share of the United 
States in the import trade, although still considernbly greater than 
formerly, has shown » steady decline since the Armistice, dropping 
from 8*1 per cent in 1921-22 to 5*7 per cent in 1922-23. The share of 
Japan, which made a slight recovery in imports from 6*1 per cent in 
' 1921-22 to 6*2 per cent in 1922-23, also shews a very marked decline, as 
compared with the^percentage for 1918-19, thoflgh still nearly Ifbeble the 
pre-war average. Germany, on the other hand, has recorded substantial 
progress, particularly in 1922-23, when sterling credits were employed to 
advantage in extensive purchases of copra and other raw material, but 
the 1913-14 level has not yet been recovered. It is worthy of remark that 
^ Belgium hgs practically recovered its old share of the trade, while France 
’ and Italy have even more modest places in the list than in 1913-14. ♦ 
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PART VIII 


EXPORT TRADE 


V A brief stuvey of the early history of Indian trade having been 
made elsewhere, and detailed ref erences to the case of particular exports 
Nrtuwrf being subjoined (vide p.' JIO e/ seq ), it is o^y 
necessary to say in general terms that with the 
growth of mechanical aids to manufacture in Europe, India has since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century come to be regardl'd like Argentina 
chiefly as a producer of primaries, fn a year of seasonal prosperity 
India is able to grovt wheat and rice in excess of the needs even of her 
vast popiilati(»n, and her shipments ot food grains with those of law 
cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins and oil seeds constitute one*half 
of her total exports. The principal exceptions to tliis classification arc 
jute manufactures, whicli during the war took an increasingly pro- 
minent place in the table, and East India ‘ kips ^ (partially tanned hides).* 
During the war circuiuhtances and policy encouraged larger exports ot 
manufactured or partially manufactured goods, afnd in the post-war 
boom of 1920-21 the peroentage of exports of private merchandise, 
falling under this entogory, roaehod its peak, but has bincc declined to 
approximately pre-war levels. Inthefoilowing table the values of the 
principal articles of Indian merchandise exported from India are shew-tj 
in 1913-14 and for the years 1918-19 to 1922-23. Raw cotton is no\tf 
the most important single item in the list and other articles which have 
markedly improved their position are jute manufactures, tea, metals and 
ores and lac. 


Table No. Exports of^pr^ncipal art kies of Indian merchandise and 
their, rvalues fot 191S-14, and firm 1918-19 to 1922-23. 


1 

ArtlclM 

i9n-i4. j 

L 191S-19 1 

1 

1 19J9'20 

1- - - 

1920^21. 

^1981 22 

1922-28 

- 1 

Jvte— 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

% 

£ 

•t 

Rjitl JlltA ' 

20,ri50,{r2a 

8,4HO,0*2 

16,466,301 

10 007.248 1 

0,306.106 1 

15.018.976 

Jute Tnaiiiifa(tur(>4 
(Inoladlne twist 

and yard} ' 

lS,H48,7'i9 

t 

85 101.460 

88.318.642 

36,129,787 

V, 

19,907.140 

26 906 101 

% 

Cotton— 



1 

1 




Aaw cottuu 


80,668.709 

89.)(>l,f01 

87.752.606 

86,978,868 ' 

47,316 826 

Cotton inanufsoturoi. 
(tnctiidins twist 
and y«n) ' 

8,07P.072 

9.360.816 

18,876.660 

12.180,886 

10.483.811 

8,708,12' 

1' 

Catttodovor « > 

74341,816 

78,607,448 

J07,t87,Q04 

66,170,481 

76.776,016 [ 

0$, 080,427 
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Fablis No. 28 . — Sieports pnncifeil artidei of Indtan merchandue and 

their values fot 1913-14, am 1918-19 io 19^-23 - -cotM. ' 


AtUcUi 

1 

1013 14 

1918-19 

1019-20 

1020 21 

1021 22 

1922-23. 


I' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Krouglil totward 


74,841,316 

73,607,443 

107,187.094 

86.170.421 

! 75.776,016 

08,030,427 

Crfalnj Pulse and Flour \ 

30 oof.ero 

26 7l0,38t 

10,097 1,2 1 

17 099,601 

19 993 16S 

2S,ai7 648 

Utu ^otjn the husk 

17,500,682 

16.310,021 

6 607,860 

11,028,021 

16 374,720 

2)113 212 

Wheat and whrat 

9 689,639 

6 045 083* 

1,122 5 >>• 

4 471,555* 

2 381,456* 

3 222,941* 

flour 








f>arlov 


1041,799 

1 S45 110 

17 094 

91 347 

1 S?,740 

127 62S 

fnlht 


711 009 

446 745 

210 *'87 

290,063 

8j> 5‘»0 

028,070 

Willets (jouar 

<>iid 

576,164 

56 182 

112 072 

1 >3 226 

61 563 

161 024 

bajra) 








Oi im 

a 

41 >.104 

2 233 U4 

72 580 1 

76 04S 

71881 

214 3'’! 

M llZ4 ^ ^ ^ 


1 1,960 

104 8*2 

6,82'> 

27,081 ! 

10 472 

151 816 

Oft8 


3 191 

5 409 

j 

12 075 

1 >,037 

6,757 

11 486 

(Irt 


/" tl6 9 j9 

7 i''i 9Jt 1 

r •ii2e\o 

IJ >»> /» ' 

' n^'Otrzs 

13,235 891 

1 Ills Ltd 


4 4 7 90S * 

l,l»t 102 1 

6,»77,«f 2 

4 09'' 

2 810 808 

4 002 19.^ 

( u iindniil 


' 251 24P 

21 » S91 

2 820 611 

1,901 Of 1 

4r4 047 1 

5 01108 

Rti) 


2 SjI 711 

96SS11 

2 649 725 j 

3 2" 111 

» 111 S2S 

>721 151 

S wan inn * 


1 790 041 

47 0"6 

J 502 hO- 

310 903 

0>2 145 

727 0-Oe 

( ottou 


1 416711 

N 11810 

2 4 >7,085 

690,997 

684 395 

1,314 867 

( i for 


1*3 jr 619 

1 » 4 228 1 

1 J >4 227 

1 

214101 

6»>S2l 

l,>22 1 2 

Crpra 


101»,S26 

13 HO ' 

' 1 .4 5 > ) 

97 039 

S2 HO 

lj(.,90, 

Monn 


S63,0*lt 

. 

J2,202 

562r> 

10 m 

JB6 iOs 



110 58) 

>0 16 

245 1) > j 

1 lOS 4 H 

1 lu8)20 

K) 82 1 

» Miistud 


70 721 

4g-r 

103 701 1 

1 44,771 

r 3(>t) 

I** 61 » 

t lea 


>.002 

11 W) 

9 ^27 

10 07f» 

5 152 

> - IS 

Mh r 


12,926* 

192 

10,805 

1 10*9 

8,304 

is 926 

C jTi^nder 


'' » 090 

65 17 

A*' ri 

71 >70 

82 38S 

11-. 5S1 

( uni III in 


10,19. 

50 199 

.1827 

{ 42 206 

14 038 

152 tl2 

\Jn III 


2,981 

2 102 

62I 

6 902 

17,098 

10 8 1] 

Ua 


9,083,372 

11 8 >0101 

* 13,710,031 

1 9ottQ8n 

12,140 704 

11,603 159 

Hides Hud HkliiK 

and 1 

J0fii8,7t7 

J2 09t,jl9 

• ^1,080,099 

, S,tt9y,S74 

6 b7b,7JO 

7,* A 1*9J 

Leatht r 

1 



1 




Hidrci raiv 


5 5 10 628 

1,742,736 

1 6 501,6)9 

1,314,363 

l,2f)9,037 

1,4 jl 2^0 

tanned 


1^58,675 

4,744, 979< 

' 5,252 708 

76 > 5ft 

• 072,121 

1 54J l"h 

Skins, raw 


2,260,2dl 

4,481,107 

10 083,087 

2 166.036 

2,770 641 

2 341 609 

lanm d 


1 75S 501 

1 701,428 

3 LI 1,086 

1 340 367 

1 641 708 

1 1 82S 214 

-Opliiiu 


2,280,031 

^ 2,080 040 

1 306.841 

1 684 074 

1 369 485 

, 1,632 402 

Wool • 



1 


» 

6 


ELaw wool 

1 

1,669,646 

1,594,092 

2,075 122 

1 1,604,787 

1 696.100 

2,942 S84 

W^ool maniilaituTui 

167,340 

ir 032 

440 214 

1 662.817 

476.443 

666 092 



— 


j 

1 — 



Carried o\<*r 

• 

146^801,688 

138,120,726 

1 177,018,882132.040592 

^20,718.660 

171,762,186 


* Inclifding ( xpoctB on Govemment ncoonnt 

t Por details sae nndet artidf on iCea 
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Tabl£ No. 26 . — Exports of principal arHdes of Indian merchandise and 
their valuer for 1918-14^ and from 1918-^19 to 1922-28 — contd. 


ArtU Ics 

' 1018>li 

i 

1018 10 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1021-22. 

1 

1922 28 


1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

brought fui ward 

146.801,668 188,1 29, 7£6 

177,018,882 

182,040,692 

129.738.660 1171, 762,186 

Metals and Ores 

1 1,462, 99i 

2,104,146 

1,701,794 

2,833,097 

2,369.325 ^ 

3,224,579 

Mgnganeao ore 

808,763 

301,633 

479,016 

1 

1,186,649 1 

834,126 1 

1,148,072 

^ 1 (inffston ore 

1 

751,349 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Iron or stMl^On 

800,070 

87,766 

312,161 

308 260 

377,241 1 

! 

032 034 

eluding Iron ore) 



Tjcad 

50 >09 

287,122 

302.531 1 

648.006 

745 723 1 

081,163 

Alnc, all sorts 

31,706 

.. 

153 1 

15,071 

30.008 1 

76,a03 

1 hioinito 

0,200 ' 

82,046 

21,743 * 

37,470 

60,682 

114,444 

Lac 

1 310,535 

1,065,640 

4,812 476 

5 055 053 

6,277,210-^' 6,843 ^40 

< uffep 

1 024,402 

/05 856 

1 142 030 

1 05 {,120 

927,202 

824,057 

• OiUak s 

020,219 

562,941 

1,223,160 

1 777,5 .7 

1 010,449 

^ 1 148 190 

Wool and Tliiibfi 

714 092 

4 •'5,617 

974 

1 84> 3,1 

1 J2j,210 

Oti 646 

Timber 

67J 636 

423,300 

870 067 

788,438 

1 ’ 

3j{ 513 

557,442 

baiidalaood 

128 026 

10,529 

62 137 1 29,331 

47 531 ^ 

56 227 

r 

Oveing and iaiiumA lub 
stances 

60J,m 

1,566,564 

1,700,740 1 '•U,00Z 

S8 1,463 

797,649 

Myiobalan 

379,626 

328,936 

675 413 

1 

271,873 

391 106 

403,367 

Indigo 

141,018 

832,340 

‘>8>068 

27^706 

342,467 I 

112,966 

Iiirmr rli 

VM 

111,8U4 

t 

, 05,114 

60.743 

65,60*) 

Cutch and b iinbltr 

02,162 

77 180 

02,425 

1 58,204 

37,473 

50,816 

Dlvl-dlvl (fiein 

1 S,28« 

1 850 

1,896 

1,858 

1,764 

1,967 

Madras) 


Hemp, ran 

682,310 i 

978,641 

1 1,261731 

j 674,466 

262,884 

405,648 

Oils— 




I 



• Vegt table, non-e-«stn 


l,m,ly2 

1 1,479 on 

1 684,815 

1 

308,822 

U6,269 

tial 

C nconnt 

165,073 

, 076,987 

j 946 678 

1 406,321 

178,377 

* 134 733 

1 astor 

02 604 

208,102 

, 60,003 

1 60,018 

27,410 

07,491 

lUpc and Mustard 

48,624 j 

51,532 

75,870 

76,045 

66 954 

30,084 

(itoundnut 

30,013 

1 84,740 1 185,439 

1 20 600 

1 ..10,590 

8,487 

Hesamnm 

28 609 

19,667 

36,763 

22,107 

18,247 

15.608 

llnseid 

17,493 

431,018 

132,773 

88,6x0 

11,742 

7;803‘ 

Mineral oil . 

142,732 

280,692 

2,428,062 

1,280,733 

1,370,686 

1.496, 7J». 

ISssi iitlal oil 

Hi 092 

282,800 

1 i92,0S2 

358,439 

213,958 

282,498 

ticmon groat oil 

1 67,956 

22,181 

63,407 

j 108,220 

61,229 

64 814 

\oiiDa] oil 

14 708 

15,761 

24,181 

6,460' 

1 It 

2,263 1 

0,641 

Ftobofl • . 

i 14,630 

6,677 j 

8,101 

’ 2,663 

770 

5,11 0 

Oarxled oxer « 

,;»6A849.484 

148303,288^ 

^ 194,830^108 146,247,826 

142,761.198 

187,868,380 


\ fof detent of tbit tnde tee ertlolte imdex mpeetivegeeds. 
\ infommtloB not nvnlltble. 

\ 
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T4BLB No. 28 . — Sxporta of frineipal atiidea of Indian tnerchandite and 
their wduesfir J923'14, and frtm 19iB'19 to J929-S3—<saa6li. 


ArtleloB. 

IDIS-U. 

1 

1918-19. 1 

1 

1 

1019-20. 

1 

1020-21. 1 
1 

1 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


£ 

I 

£ 1 

1 

* 1 

" I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I’.rougW for^tara 

104,349,484 

148,803.2*»a 194.330,108 

140,247,826 

142,761,198 

187,863,320 

.M.muies 

629,670 

410,216 1 

084,017 

855,148 

778,406 

825,219 


609,404 

723,2,3 ' 

2,047,825 1 

615,447 ' 

UG9 046 

731,997 

% 

Popper 

289.943 

408.8H9 1 

486.087 ' 

136, (>85 

200,900 

232,717 

( hillioB . 

l!i4,220 

388,170 1 

271,367 , 

248,467 

267,951 

830,177 

(linffcr 

122,601 

6.6,707 1 

148,858 

100, r 43 

130,710 

118,667 

i ardamom 

49,904 

61,605 1 

170,388 


51,610 

37,408 

B< telnut 

8.224 

8,119 

16,219 

9.010 

10 000 

11,140 

«''mnamon . * 

1,016 

2 300 

980 ' 

86 i 

220 

653 

( ](VCfi * , ^ . 

231 

1.K93 

059 1 

47»' 


891 

idir (cxcludliic; ooid.ig( 

694.190 

237,699 

Boa.nos 

606,294 

01 7. .338 

736,304 

,iTi<l rupi ). 





Kuhber, r.*» 

.•21,186 

1,600,627 

1,126,104 

1,034,255 

.>14,405 

48.4,340 

• 1 odd< r, IJran and 

‘iJ 6,060 

0,868 

785,837 

701,195 

703,991 

841,706 

Pollards 


< oal, Poke and Palriit 

401,421 

104 208 , 

661,171 

1, 000,8^7 

100,867 

100,447 

fuel 




•ParalAnwav • . 

448,736 

745.652 

790,01 1 

744,044 

861,360 

822,402 ^ 

1 rults and Vegetables 

412,^2 

!\9b.279 

428,245 

402,244 

421.561 

420,78b 

t ToconutB 

1,517 

8 358 

6,791 

1,800 

2,910 

3,404 

l*roMsloiis and Oilman- 
stores. 

402^030 

4J2 tB6 

412, bOi 

19/ 512 

1 

471,126 \ 

406,109 

i.hl 

:.92,046 

-J*** «♦»« 

M7 j 

98^,7n 

305 800 

2^^,6«8 

ibitt»r 

38 086 

is, 584 

40,281 

30,599 

44,804 

37.067 

'fobat < 0 

• 

dl9 360 

64S^206 

617,480 

499,485 1 

475,386 

661 187 

Mua . 

302 '164 

698,971 

574,448 

674,254 j 

422,271 

406,170 

J-lsb . . 

261,581 

» 293,979 ' 

836,767 j 

373,489 I 

402,347 

361.688 

(.bfiulealit and Prepara- 

229,049 

•i 53,921 

423,447 ' 

527,572 1 

i01,736 

265,010 

anltprtre 

206 098 

021,660 

367,72i> 1 

1 472,747 1 

275.434 

242,619 

Uorax 

Silk— 

5.131 

10 684 

0,419# 

10,876 1 

1 

1 

13,189 

• 

8,115 

Raw 8ilk 

164,943 

418,893 

276, 132 

222 053 1 

17:236 

1 254.484 

Silk mauutactuies 

37,873 

91 239 

37,459 1 

1 34,466 , 

, 19,738 

16*197 

PrlbtlPB and Plbrc 

182,045 

199,424 

847,600 

1 

1 197,72.1 

162,389 

206,811 

Candles 

• 

167,800 

203,448 

237,017 j 

j 112,644* 

119,962 

08,035 

brugg and Medicines . 

23^09^ 

224,778 

303,242 \ 

; 322,159 

244,203 

152,624 

Senna 

20,426 

17,043 1 

320,871 

' 80,203 

64,703 

40,845 

Nnx \omiea . 

17,366 

57,606 

66,692 

118,221 

88.464 

37,250 

t'inehona. 

• 8,289 

706 

5,608 

• 12,786 

6.0B7* 

662 

Sugar 

01,649 

323,246 

359,463 

036,583 

165,770 

69,023 

Oranp loTAi (moiim- 

INd AU OTBXE ABII. 

_ CUES). * 

162,800,999 

150,688,664 208,185,949 

1 

160,008,176 

154,268,892 

a 

» 

199,441,288 


• For thin Bee pegeUt. 

tVorMOlBOfSiBtfadejieB 
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H^hd genetn^l distribution of oxport8»acoordingtotheooauti(6dpfl^rti 
cipatmg in it is illustrated in the table subjoined. In 1913* J 4) 37 per 
. cent of the exports went to the United King- 

XKrtriMitiM^by British Possessions and 63 pei cent 

to foreign countnes^ the corresponding percen- 
tages for 1922-23 being 39 and 61 56 per cent went to Euiope and thA 

greater part of the remainder i^as destined for Asiatic ports, while the 
rontments of America Australia and Africa leceived about 9 1^ and 1 
per cent respectively The imiioit trade is to a much larger extent 
concerned with Europe while a foatuie ol the distribution of exports 
^as always been the number of countries participating m it 

At the close ot the war, the per< entage ol evpoits to the United King 
dom had risen to ei 29, but has now i elapsed to 22 

Table No 29 Genet aJ disfnbvtton of the expwt bade sheutng the shaieb 
bmne by the pmuijal countries of d€bt%naUon in the exports of met 
chayidist fio/n India in 191 i 14^ atfdfiom 1918 19 to 1922 2*S 


Isanic A countn 

ion u 

3018 10 1 

ifn *0 


1)21 22 

1 1922 21 

Unitf 1 King to 

t 

*.0*. 

U i 

- t 

19 U 1 


C(‘Tnmn> 

1)6 

< 

^ * 

" 

70 1 

1 ^ 

5apan 

J ^ 

1^ 1 1 

1 

iO 1 

10 0 ^ 

1 ' ' 

XJnitod Stat > of Vi n i ^ 

S J 

13 1 

1 

1 > G 

1 

11 > 

10 s 

11 

1 rance 

>7 J 

•lO 

<> 

1 ^ ^ 

42 ' 

* 0 ] 

]klM« n 

1 ) 

001 1 

1 

1 *> ^ 


A 

Austria* 

4(* 

Of* 1 

' • J* 

i* 

4 

1 

C ( ylon 

i ■’ 

4 w I 

1 

1 

>0 ' 

' 41 , 

Italy 

mi 

to ' 

• 2'’ 


2 ^ 1 

o 4 

HoziiSk in^ 

1 J 

33 

4.S 

J » 1 

1 2" 

i. . 

Straits Sottli montx 

-S 

39 

23* 

3 G i 

1 42 ] 

1 

China (excluding Hongkong) 

2 > 

1 1 ' 

* ** ■» 

1 5 

4S 

^4 6 

Holland 

IS 

03 

} 

5 

1 3 

1 

AustTalia , 

1 0 


1 1. 

2(> ) 

1 1 7 1 

\ 

UiirtRia 

10 


1 

1 

1 

i 003 1 

1 »>0 4 

Lgvpt 

9 

^ 1 

] 0 

14 

9 1 

1 12 

JFava 

H 

14 

6 

12 

17 

! 

Penia 

6 

1 s 

b \ 

< 8 

0 

1 

SCouTitins 

0 

6 

1 

1 '1 

o 7 

9 

8 

Other oountrioH 

95 

141 

112 1 

15 2 

12 2 

127 


* locliidlng oxportB to Huog&ry 
♦ * « 

The United Kingdom has at no tune claimed such a preponderating 
bhaie of India's export trade as, owing to Lancashire pieoegoods and 
iron and steel ,she has done for manv years in the import trade 
Germany was at^the outbreak of war the pnncipal recipient of the raw 
Judes shipped from Calcutta and of rice from Burma, France took the 
IniC^k of tlie South Indian groundnut crop and Japan much of the cotton 





While the war last4>d enemy countries were of course hon oonovws 
and ihe tendency was naturally for the Allies to benefit elsewhere at 
the expense of neutrals. Increasing quantities of hides went to the 
irnited Kingdom and Italy and immense quantities of jute manufactures 
also to the former destination, and if £gypt figured largely in the 

* statistics it was only as a most convenient entrepdt, while war lasted, 
for the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and Palestine. 
In the five years since the Armistice trade has with few exceptions 
returned to the old channels. Germany, considering everything, has 
shewn a remarkable recovery but Eussia and Austria have j)ractically 
ceased to participate. Japan has more than maintained the posit on it 
acquired during the war and other countries participating to a larger 
extent than in 191 3-1 4 are the United States of Amer'ca and China. 

It may bo of interest hero to attempt a summary of the principal 
features of Indian trade during the last ton years. In September 
Review of trade. 1*U3 there was a severe banking and com- 
^ 191344. mercial *crisis in northern and western India. 

ThR monsoon was irregular, there being floods in Bengal and a 
.shortage of seasonal rainfall in the United Province's whicli affected 
the sugar crop in particulai. Simultaneously the piccegoods jnuuket 
became seriously overstocked, the demand from upcouiitry being 
affected by famine conditions and impaired (‘redit. On the other 

• hand, the^ trade in raw cotton was brisk, and there was an unusually 
large demand from the continent for oilseeds. 

In the first four months of 1914 the monsoon promised to be a good 
fine and a general iihprovemenl was coiifidontlv looked for. At tJiis 
juncture the war broke* out aivl it was diflicnlt in the next few months 
lor India to adoj)t with any von\ iction ihe Prime Minister's motto 

* 191445 * -Business as usual.’ At first the cessation 

• ’ of comliiereial relations with Central Knropean 

pow'ers, wlio had been for some time and particularlv m the twelve 
months preceding the oal/Break of war incroasingly good markets for 
Indies's raw material, caused great dislocation. Exporters of raw cotton 
from Bombay and of raw jute from (Calcutta lost in Germany one of their 
best customers. The non-accessibility of» invaded Belgium and the 
military preoccupations of Marseilles upset for a time* the oilseed trade 
and the trade in groundnuts in particular, while tlie men*' ce of the 
' Emden ’ in the Bay of Bengal and of the ‘ Konigsberg ' in the Arabian 
Sea paralysed exports generally. The jute mills oj ,Bengd 1 were work- 
ing .sbort time and were faced with a reduced demand for their ma- 
nufactures. Further, tth^re wa.s a great shortage of freight due to 
vessels being commandeered for military transport and the inability of 
neutral shipping visiting Indian ports, to make good all at once 
the elfinination o< German and Austrian. • It Avas not l©ng, how- 
ever, before the country began to adapt itself to war condi- 
tions. With the Allies entering upon an indeterminate period of 
trench warfare on the Western Front, an enormous demand arose for 
sand bags. 'Unlimited quantities of hides were required for the manu- 
facture <d boots for the new anuies and more extensive orders from 
Japan for raw cotton coincided with an unusuoHy abundant Indian oaop. 
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As the war piooecded it became necessary to impose restrictions on 
the exports of food stuffs and articles, capable of being turned to warlike 

1915*1$. ^ destinations owing to the risk of 

their being diverted therefrom to the enemy, 
and to impose an embargo on certain classes of goods which might have^ 
been profitably exported owing to apprehended difficulties of replace- ' 
ment. The effects of Germany’s ruthless submarining campaign a'so 
began to be felt particularly in the import trade. The monsoon in 

1915-16 was not altogether favourable, but the export tri^de, in spite 
of the growing shortage of tonnage and an unparalleled increase in 
freights and insurance, did extremely well. Fresh records were estab- 
lished in the volume oi tea, jute bags and cloth and raw wool exported, 
and Large shipments of wJieat wore made on Govormuont account. - 
Til 1910- J 7 tlio vrtlue of India's overseas tvado siiowod ^ noticeable 
advance, particularly in exj)orts, which increased by 21 per cent, while 

1916- 17 imports increa^ied by over 13 por coht. In the 

latter case, however, this inflation due 
to higher priccft and not to any increase in volume. The monsoon 
was particularly good and well distributed. Omitting sugar, which 
scarcely enter"* into the ex 2 )ort trade, the crops were.with few exceptions, 
better than those of the previoxis year and the enhancement in the 
prices of raw cotton, saltpetre, shellac and indigo was greatly to the 
lyjnefit of Indian exporters. Jute mahufaoturers found themselves in ' 
the happy position of commanding liigher prieos for their manufactures, 
while the raw material was 15 per cent below the level of prices at the 
outbreak of war and, though the intensification of the tonnage scarcity 
and the financial stringency, created by the curtailment of offerings 
of Coflncil bills, were prejudicial to the full utilisation by exj) 0 rter 8 of 
the opportunities for profitable trading, the record of the year, all 
things considered, was. very satisfactory. * 

The features of 1917-18 wore heavier exports of commodities of vital 
national importance to meet the increasiifg demands of the Allies 

1917- 18. gx’eat impetus given by necessity to 

India's industrial development. The share of 
manufactured goods in the export trade, which was less than 24 per cent 
in 1913-1^, increased to 31 per cent. Higher prices again inflated the 
figures given in the tables, noticeably under the head of imports. The 
textile industries, in particular, enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. There 
was a further fall in the price of mw jute and the decrease in the imports 
of c*otton piecegooas encouraged considerable manufacture of b<^tter 
qualities of cotton cloth with higher counts*' of, yam in the mills of 
Western India. 

The monsoon, which in 1916-17 and 1917-18 had been unusually 
favourable, was a partiul failure in many partsfof the country in 

1918- 19. 191 8-1 9 and, in consequence, there was a great 

appreciation in the value of food grains, which 
h^d hitherto not responded to the world-wide advance in prices. The 
extent of the sea«^onal shortage is illustrated by the fact that the rice 
crop was less by 12| million tons or 35 per cent and the wheat crop 
2h<miUion tons or 24 per cent in defect. The first half of the year 
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was marked by great industml activity, higb pricee and a good deal 
of imhealthy speculation partienlatly in the piecegoods marketr The 
effects of the scarcity resniting from the partial failnre of the monsoon 
had just become apparent when hostilities terminated in November. 
A cons derahle fall in freights followed, but the expectations of increased 
.tonnage were scarcely realised. With so many adverse conditions 
operating in the last five months of the year, the volume of exports 
was 10 per cent lower than in 1917-18. 

With the removal of war prohibitions and gradual relaxation 
of restrictions on commercial intercourse witli enemy countries and on 
* * 1919»20 export of •such articles as raw jute, oils 

and oilseeds, and hides and skins, accompanied 
by an improvement in the freight position, busmoss was hr sk inspite 
of ihilway and cable congestion, high prices, labour difficulties, and 
imOtiaWO exohaugci The trop failures of lOia-19 noceBbit»ted the 
continuance of (^vernment control over tlie trade in such important 
food stuffs as wheat and rice, but the cx»ntiniicd rise in the btorling 
valpe'oftlie rupee encouraged imports without appreciably affecting 
exports, consisting mainly ot i aw mateiials, able to buy ei sat almost 

any price. Further, the rainfall of 1919-20 wn^ uiiusiiallv favourable, 
<ind the year, therefore, closed with trade still booming, though signs 
wore not wanting of an impending reaction. As compared with 1918-19, 
imports maikcd an incr<'aac ui value of 29 per cem and exports of 30 
' per cent.'* » 

The sluTiiy) which began, ,as was not altogether unexpected, early 
in the year first affected the export trade. The United Kingdom, Ame 

1920 - 21 " • Japan, who are India’s best custo- 

mers, showed early in the year all the symp- 
toms of congested stocks and^slackening demands, fliissia and Central 
•Europe woio known to be short, but unable to buy. In March 
* 1 920 the value of India ’s exyiorUs had reached the record figui e ol £21 
millions. In March 1921 the total was only £12 millions. The year 
was a disastrous one for the tea trade. On the import side, the effects 
of th® dopre-is^on were much slower in their operation, and the steady 
inflow of goods turned the balance of trade against India to the extent 
of £53 millions. * 

Though the monsoon was satisfactory and freights enormously 
reduced, 1921-22 was a year of unrelieved depression, so far as fiver 

1921 - 22 tiade is concerned. It opened with heavy 

stocks on hand of most i)i the commodities 
which India imports,^ and throughout the year most of the markets, to 
which she exports, wore lacking in purchasing power to such an extent 
that her exports were seriously curtailed. With warehouses congested 
with unsold stocks of imports there was very little demand for new 
supplidfe. Two fdfctors, which seriously hanrfpered business* through- 
out the year, were the falling tendency of prices and the instability 
of exchange. The former was parti cubrJy noticeable on the import 
side and forced importers to purchase only for ipimediate require-* 
ments. On 'the export side the effects of the bad monsoon in 1920 
were still noticeable, but the chief factors militating against any 
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tfad(^ rc^vival were the economic exhaufition of Etixope and the chaotic 
condition of foreign exchanges. There was, however, a welcome recovery 
both as regards quantity shipped and prices realized under the head 
of tea, and the year closed with an improved demand for cotton 
from Japan and for oilseeds from the Continent. 

During 1922>23 btagnation oontiuntd to bo the keynote in mosh 
blanches of the import trade, but on the export side conditions in 
1922*23 India favoured a strong rG\dvaI, to which, 

however, her overseas customers were only in 
a position to provide a moderate response. The rains were ample 
and well distributed and good harvests were reaped in plracti- 
c^ly all parts of the country. As a result of two good years the 
exportable surpluses of grains and seeds were considerable and prices of 
the staple food-grains fell appreciably. The unsold stocks of impbrted 
goods carried over from the previous year were gradually cleared, and 
the general increase in purchasing power was evidenced by the large 
importations of gold and silver, whichr were a normal future of Indian 
trade before the The decrease, thcrefoie, in the rocord^*d vajues 

of imports was primarily due to lower prices wtlle the increase in 
the values ot ex[)orts was genuinely attributable to an increased volume 
of business effected. Political propaganda as well as falling rates 
contributed to a ver\ remarkable contraction in the values ol cotton 
piece-goods imported, but there were imprecedently largo arrivals 
iti wJieat, sugar and machmei> As bofoie the war more than 50 per 
cent at India’s evports went to Em ope, a return to noimal conditions 
roinams dependent ujion the lull rc(o\crv of her formei markeis there. 
Unfortunately, lu the last three months of 1922-23’the cconoinic condi- 
tion most Continental countiies steadily woismed and Iheir ex- 
changes with i1 , and the uncertainty rcsifltmg was ct d in India m 
the increased pines of certain imports, particulaily non and steei 
and dyes, and m the slackening of the demand foi eeitain of her ex- 
ports, partioulurK hides. 


Principal exports 

«• 

Jaih A.NU JuiE ATaM'1< ACUJlUvS 


Jute hbre. properly so called, is obtained from two varieties of cor- 
chorus (coTchorus CQfsularls and corchcrus oUtorms)^ and India enjoys 
a practical monopoly as virtually its sole prodViceiJ. For statistical 
purposes, however, the fibre obtained from htbiscus cannabinus, which 
is ooinmercially knovna as BimlipaUam jute from the Madras port from 
which it is principally shipped, is also included under this head. 

Jute growing is confihod almost entirely to th% Gangeb-Brahma- 
putra delta in the Presidency of Bengal and the province of Assam 

Area and prodiwtios. adjoining Indian State of Cooch Bihar 

though there is some cultivation also of the 
plant in Bihar and Orissa. Bivor inundation bringing down rich alluvial 
deiposits enables the cultivator to plant this exhausting crop year after 
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mr without esLpeuditui^e on mamure. The plants when once established 
require no attention and grow to the height of 10 to 12 feet. The 
rrop is cut before ripening and retted for about three weeks in water 
before the fibre can be removed by washing and beating. Machine 
treatment for the extraction of the fibre has never got beyoi^ the 
ox})eriinental stage. Jute is generally sown from March to May and 
harvested from July to September, and though it is customary in the 
trade to regard the season as ending ou June dOth, practically the wholo 
of the season's jute comes into sight commercially by the 3l8t March, 
when the official year closes. But the special conditions created by the 
war tended to extend this period. The demand for jute in the world’s 
markets *is based upon the fact that no cheaper fibre is procurable 
for bagging agricultural produce. Some idea of the importance of 
the trade may be gathered from the fact that in 1913-14 the total 
value, including India's internal consumption, of raw jute and jute ma- 
nufactures, exceeded £40 millions and in 1919-20 over £50 millions. 


Table No. HO of the area under and produchofn of jute 

in 1904, 1909, and from 1914 onwards. 


ai 

Acreage under 
jute. 

Pioduction^m 
hxlos (400 Iba). 

1004 

15.899.700 

7.100,000 

1900 

2,870,000 

7.206,000 

lOlJ 

3,3r)2,2(M) 

10,413,900 

* 

10L“i 

2.370,000 

7,344.800 

4910 

2,702,800 

8,309, 300 

1917 

2,730.200 

8,807,200 

19LS 

2,r>00,400 

l>,9.>5,700 

1919 

2,838,900 

8,481,300 

19J0 

2, .509, 000 ' 

3,915,000 

1921 

l,olS,000 

3,985,000* 

J922 

1,800,000 

5,408,000 

1923 t 

2.313,000 

0,923,000 


• TheaP flKiircs do nobindudt imports from Kepal, alach an in the ncntbbourlKxid ol 60,000* 
bales aoniially, or tbe ouitnra in Mndiaa of Blmllpatam jutc, etc 
t Vi^ur#! arc HUb](ct religion * ^ 


The area under jute calculated from the yield oi fibre did not exceed 
850,000 acres in 1874. The average for the five years ending 
1912-13 was estimated at 3,160,400 acres, and in the last pre-war year 
(1913-14), no less than 3,362,200 acres were appropriated to this crop. 
The dedme which followed, and which was particularly accentuatfd 
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in 1921 and 1922 is attributable to eoononuc causes. Daring 
theearlypartof the war,tlieoulti7atoi? saw the prices of jute manufac- 
tures soar muck higher proportionately than those of the raw material. 
And the high prices obtainable for rice encouraged larger sowings of 
this important food-grain at the expense of jute in areas suitable for 
the cultivation of either. The provincial distribution of the crop and 
the estimated yield in 1923 are .shown in the table below. Prices for 
all food grains had fallen, and it is no matter for surprise that 
the area under the crop was over 500,000 acres in excess of that for 
the previous year, the estimated increase of yield be’ng equivalent to 
28 per cent. 

Table No. 31. — Provincial areas under jute and the estimated yield 

in 1923* 


Provinces. 


Area (acn-s). 

Yield (bales of 
400 lbs. oooh). 

Benf(al . 

Bihar and Onsha 

Assam .. 

Coooh Bihar .State 


l,s 

184.000 

114.000 
29,000 

‘^od.oqy 

322.000 

59,000 


Total 

2,313.000 

6,923.000 


• h i{C!ir( B &T(^ 8 ubjf pt to rt vision 

The increasing demand for the fibre may be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the price of raw jute in 1851, when it was the equivalent of 
p . Rs. 14 J pel bile of 400 lbs., whereas in 1906 

* the rate was Rs. 57-8. In 1907 theio was 

a drpp in value to Es. 50-12 which was further accentuated in 1908 
and 1909, when tlio price declined to Rs. 39 and Rs. 32-8 per bale 
respectively. In 1912 the average wholesale price was Rs. 54-4 and ia 
1913 Rs. 71 and by April 1914 the ra'lo had gone up to Rs. 86-8 ol* 
more than throe times the price of raw jute in 1880-84. The outbrealc 
of war not only prevented quotations from soaring stiU higher but 
gave them a severe set-back. The high prices fetched in 1913 ,by the 
cultivators and favourable agricultural conditions led to the production 
in 1914 of a record crop,* some two million bales in exce.s8 of the 
world’s annual consumption of jute, as estimated in normal years. The 
maiketing of this bumper harvest could even in ordinary circumstances 
scarcely have been effected without a substantial decline in prices. But 
two important conauming countries, Germany and Austria, being closed 
to the trade and exports to other destinations, •-including the United 
Kingdom, India’s principal customer, boin^ severely restricted, the 
market was completely glutted and prices sagged down to Rs. 31 in 
December 1914. A recovery to Rs. 41 by the following March was not 
sttfficientrto encouAge cifitivators, and in May thereswas again A decline 
to Rs. «37. When the final forecast disclosed that the area under raw 
jute had diminished by nearly one-third, rates hardened again and by 
March 1916 the^uotation was Rs. 59. Prices in 1916-17 to 1919-20 
ranged betweeu^s. 35 in August 1917 and Rs. 95 in August 1919. 
The record of variations frenn April 1920 to March 1923 will be found 
iif the following table. 
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No. Z2.-^Whole8ale pint of frH grait!* jvte in Calcuua per tale 
U>».fiom let Apnl im. 


Honths. 

1920.21. 

mi-: 

22. 

1922.i 

23. 


Rb. 

AS. 

p. 

Rs. 

AS. 

P. 

Rs. 

AS. 

p. 

April 

70 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

May 

72 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

June 

70 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

July 

65 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

AugUHt . 

71 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

Septc^lhbttr 

74 

0 

0 

70^ 

' 0 

0 

•82 

0 

0 

October . 

S6 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

Noyember 

86 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

75 

e 

0 

Oeoember 

71 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

January . 

74 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

February 

71 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

March 

68 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 


*Eiiown ai up to Sepi^mbpi 1021 . 

The first shipment of raw jute was made apparently in J795 but the 
leeorded exports in 1828 were 364 cwts. only. In 1832-33, the 

EuportaofrawJute. to 11,800 owts, and in 1838 the 

fiax and hemp spinners of Dundee began 
the manufacture of jute fabrics on power looms. The handloom 
•industry m Bengal, however, possessed such vitality that up to 1850 
the exports of manufactured jute goods exceeded those of the raw 
material. The demand for the latter was largely increased by the cutting 
off at the time of tho Crimean war of the United Kingdom from supplies 
of Bussian flax, and th^ exploitation of jute as a commercial fibre of the 
first importance dates from tliat epoch. In 1882-83 the shipments of 
jute amounted to 517,450 tons, and the figures thereaffer rose 
steadily until 1908-09 when the}* totalled nearly 900.000 tons. The con- 
sumption in Dundee had for many years previous to the outbreak of 
war remained steady in the neighbourhood of ] ,200,000 bales say 
220,000 tons, annually. In 1 91 3-1 4 when the exports aggregaled 768,000 
fons, •or about half the total crop, shipments to the continent exceeded 
those to Dundee, although consignments to 4;he United Kingdom were 
considerably above the normal. 

Table No. 33. — DistrUnUton and total value of the expoHtradc\ accord wg 
to countries in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 



3,236,648 

577,966 


10,907,243 1 e, 306, 106 , 16,018,070 


t lacludliig Blmltpattm 
i Xnoladiiat rxpe^ to Hunguy. 
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In 1913-14 Oennimy, where the is used in the manufnctiire 
of blankets, cheap carpets, etc.. waS) nestt to the United Eingdom, 
India’s best customer for raw jute. Her normal requirements were in 
the neighbourhood of 800,000 bales annually and 250,000 went to Austria- 
Hungary, and the trade not at first make good the gap caused by 
the disappearance of these important markets during the war. In 
1914-15 exports to all destinations, except to Italy and Spain shewed 
a considerable decline. The 1915 crop was a small one, but in 1915- 
16. when it came commercially into sight, the volume of exports 
increased from 2,828,000 to 3,360,000 bales, the United Kingdom,^ 
the United States, Italy and Spain all receiving increased 
qhantities. The estimated yield of the crop in 1916 was consi- 
derably higher but owing chiefly to the conditions created by the 
war the volume of exports was 10 per cent less in 1916-17 than 
in the previous year. From IPebniary 1917 onwards eicports were 
prohibited to all destinations, including the United Kingdom, ex- 
^ oept under a license granted by the Chief CustomS officer at the 
port of export and the total exports in 1917-18 amounted f»nly 
to 278,000 gtons, the lowest for forty years. Of this 94,200 tons 
went to the United States and only 67,800 tons to the United 
Eingdom, about a fifth of her pre-war quinquennial average. 
The control over exports was partially removed in March 1919 and 
with effect from the 18th October disappearwl altogether. 


From 1919-20 the volume of exports has been maintained fairly 
steadily in the neighbourhood of a million* tons annually while 
prices after two years ol marked decline have in 1922-23 

nearly recovered the level of 1919-2(1. remarkable manner in 
which Germany has recovered its pasition in this market will not be 
overlooked. Sterling credits have enabled her in the last two years^ 
practically to satisfy her pre-war requirements of 800,000 bales annually, 
while shipments to the United Kingdom »were more than 50 per 
cent, in defect in 1921-22, and 25 per cent in the following year. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 
intervene. The Cultivator disposes of his jute to a hepari or petty 

Comkieraal ononuation who has received advances from a maha- 

jan or broker (also known as arathdar) on the 
understanding thajt Jbe gets as much jute as he can for the latter. The 
intervention of the hepa/ri if not that of the mahajan, between, the 
cultivator and the wholesale buyer, is unavoida\>le Jbecause the individual 
holdings are generally very small. The mahajan sells to the big buyer 
who may be the represent tive of a large exporting firm or of a mill, 
a baler or>snother broker, by whom the preliminary sorting, grading and 
bulking are effected. 7he most important trade centre upcountry for 
raw jute is at Narayanganj. Baw jute is transported by river, rail 
or road to Chittagong and Calcutta. The imports into Calcutta of raw 
jute in the year eiuling June 1922 by rail, river, and road amounted 
to nearly ' 1,324,000 tons. The bidk of the jute for Calcutta is 
despatched in huk)ia bales. Jute, unlike cotton, loses ^only an 
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insig&ificaut percentage of its weight in the "'proeesBos of cleaning 
and baling. 

The raw jute market in Calcutta is operated by brokers who sell 
either to the mills or to balers who may or may not bo exportei;t*s also. In 
1923 the number of jute presses in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
amounted to 46, as compared 'with 32 only in 1918. All jute is baled 
for export, the unit of sale as well as of shipment being the bale of 400 
lbs. though sterling quotations are usually on the basis of a ton, cd f. 
Brilliant colour, glossiness and length are the characteristics of go<^ 
jute. * Some mills prefer hard and some soft fibre. Though a number 
of grades are recognised, such as uttariya^ deswal, daisee (the standard 
quality), deora, etc., traders* marks play a very important part in the 
business, while Narayanganji and Strajganji are fibres named after the 
localities whence they are obtained. The lowest qualities are sold as 
rejections while cuttings represent the hard and woody ends of the 
plants. 


4rh*e first power mill in India to spin jute started work at Bishra 
near Serampur in 1855 and the first weaving mill at Baranagore four 
Jute manufactures. » later and the industry progressed steadi- 

ly until 1875 when there was a temporary 
.^et-back owing to a too rapid increase in the number of looms. Since 
^then the record is one of almost uninterrrupted progress. Hand weaving 
has in consequence altogether died oUt, but the hand spinning of jute 
twine is still carried on as a cbttage industry throughout the jute grow- 
ing districts. The product of the mills is now about 4,000 tons a day 

.ind the cou&umption raw juie in Indian millH is five timoe that of 


Dundee and five-sixths of th^ total production of jute in India, the 
actual figures for consumption in 1921-22 beiug about 4,500,000 bales 
jSut of an estimated total crop pf 5,4t)8,000 bales. The number of jute 
juills m India has inc.reased since 1870 from 5 to 86, and the ntimber of 


looms from 1 ,250 to 48,500 Practically all the mills are in th e neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta on the banks of the ITooghly for convenience of cheap 
watei^transport, the only mills outside Bengal being three in the Madras 
Presidency utilising hibiscus cannahinus only. While the chief products 
of the mills in pre-war times had been gunnies and hessian cloth, military 
demands during the war gave an impetus to the conversion of the latter 
into ‘sandbags and to a largely increased output of tarpaulins. *But 
perhaps the most interesting war development was the manufacture of 
jute canvas, when the Russian revolution closed thcPj^ncipal European 
flax *market to the allies Over 5,000,000 yards were made by the 
Calcutta mills in 1918,* 


The record of the jute industry, which is mainly in Bengal, has been, 
as has Veen stated, ^ne of almost uninterrupted progress. In the lollow- 


Progrett of the induftry. 


ing table, the quinquennial averages from 
1879-80 to 1913-14 for mills, capital, persons 


employed, looms and spindles are supplemented by actuals for the last 
nine years, 'while the figures in brackets represent the variations 
for eadi#period taking the average for the first quinquennium 
-as 100. 


0 


ns 
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TABtE ITo. 34 . — TiMi to iUutirate the expansion of the jute industry from 

1879-80. 


ynKBKK (is !rHOi:8A50S) 07 



TXo otmlUs 
at woik. 

Nomlual capi- 
tal !n lakh^ of 

R8. iFcriioni cm- 

1 ployed. 

Loorm. 

Spindles. ^ 

11^79 80 to 1688 84 

21 (100) 

270 7 (100) 

38 8 (100) 

6-5 (100) 

88 0 (100) 

1S81 85 to 1688-89 

24 (lU) 

341-6 (120) 

62-7 (136) 

7-0 (127) 

188-4 (157) 

1860-90 to 1893-94 

20 (124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3 (166) 

8 3 (151) 

17i^-6 (106) 

1^04-05 to 1808-99 

31 (148) 

522 1 (103) 

86 7 (221) 

11-7 (213) 

^44 8 (278) 

1809-1000 to 1003-04 

36 (171) 

680 0 (251) 

114 2 (204) 

16 2 (296) 

334 6 (380) 

1004-05 to 1008-09 

46 (219) 

960 0 (356) 1 

165 0 (426) 1 

24-8 (461) 

610 5 (580) 

1009-10 to 1013-14 

60 (286) 

1,200-0 (443) 1 

1 208-4 (537) 

33 5 (609) 

601 8 (786) 

1014-16 

70 f3S3) 

1,394-3 (115) ' 

1 238-3 (614) 

38-4 (698) 

70.1 5 (004) 

1015-16 

7t) (3S8) 

1,322 5 ^488) | 

1 254 1 (651) 

3j 9 (725) 

812 4 (028) 

1918-17 

74 (362) 

1,395-5 (510) 

1 262 ,1 (076) 

30-6 (720) 

82V8 ^037) 

1017-18 

76 (362) 

(528) 1 

1 866-0 (686) 

40 6 (73*^) 

834 0 (048) 

lOlli-lO 

76 (862) 

1,477 2 (146) 

275 1 (710) 

40 0 (727) 

A 19 0 (954) 

1910-20 

76 (362) 

1,568-6 (677) 

280-4 (723) 

4J 0 (745) 

856-3 (973) 

1020-21 

77 (367) 

1,923 5 (711) 

288 4 (743) 

41-6 (756) 

869 0 (980) 

1921 -22 

81 (386) 

2,647 0 (978) 

288 4 (743) 

48 0 (782) , 

908-4 (1032),, 

1022 23 

86 (410) 

3,192-8 (1170) 

821 2 (828) 

48*5 (825) 1 

|l ,002-8 (1140) 


EjKpOltl 


of jute 
lecture. 


At the beginning of 1914 raw jute commanded abnormal prices— the 
prico^ of group bales being Rs. 82 in Calcutta and of 'first marks 
in London £36 per ton. When war broke 
“* out these rat^s had declined to lls. 50 — 5f> 
and £27*10, and when the forecast issued in 
September indicated an unusually large crop, prices sagged badly, of 
which the mills, with anticipation of a considerably enhanced demand 
for military requirements, took advantage to secure large stocks of 
the raw material at extremely favourable rates. During 1914-16 the 
exports of jute manufacture from India amounted in value to nearly 
£17 J millions, 'fhere were increased shipments to the United Kingdom. 
Russia {vid Vladivostok) bought heavily and also Japan, but ’Aus- 
tralia’s demands were reduced owing to the partial failure of the wheat 
harvest. ' * 


The prosperity of the industry was enhanced *in the following year 
owing to increased war demands from France** and Russia as well 
as from tlie British Government. Labour was plentiful and while 
the price of gunnies rose steadily the mills were in the fortunate posi- 
tion of bSng able still to^command unlimited quan^ties of cheap jute. 
As regards the direction of the trade, 46 per cent of the gunny bags 
exported went to the Allies and of the gunny cloth 62 per cent to the 
United States of ^ merica and 16 per cent to the United Kingdom. 

In 1916-1 7, the foreign exports of jute manufactures amounted to 
788^600 tons and the value of the trade rose to the unprecedented total 
of Clearly £28 millions. 43 per cent of the gunnies went to tljp United 
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jjangdom^ wUle the t7:ilited States of America to<ds; 56 per cent of the 
cloth exported and the Argentine Bepublic 11 pet cent. 

One of the main features of the export trade in 1917-18 was the rise 
in the price of the manufactured article, though the price of the raw 
material was even lower than in the previous year, and with smallei 
shipments the value of the trade touched £29 millions, a figure 
Vhich is more than double the average value of the exports in the 
quinquennium preceding the war. Larger quantities of bags went 
to the United States, the Argentine, Japan, Egypt and South Africa 
but less to the United Kingdom and two-thirds of the total quan- 
tity of cloth was exported to the first named destination. 

The year 1918-19 was one of unparalleled prosperity for the Indian 
jute mills in spite of a rise in the price of the raw material towards its 
close, owing to a short crop of indifferent quality and an unsettled busi- 
ness outlook, and with enhanced prices everywhere prevailing, the total 
value exceeded £35 millions. Of private shipments, Australia was 
the best customer for bags and the United States for cloth. 

InJ9l9-20, the volume of business was about the same, and in 1920- i 
21 ,%here weie increased shipments particularly of bags but prices fell 
i oiisiderably. Short time working was resumed in tho mills in January 
1931i In 1921-22j shipmeuta of juic manufactures as well as of law 
jute were much reduced, and pi ices further dropped towards pre-war 
levels. Shipments to South America w'crc markedly in defect. In 
• 1922-23, A^ufetralia and Cuba were the best markets for bags but an im- 
proved South American aggiegato was still far below pre-war levels. 
The United States of America Hook three quarters of the cloili ex- 
ported and Canada? Australia and China moreased their takings. 

In pre-yrar times the quantity of raw ]ute expoited was neaily equal 
to the consumption in Indian mills. Now 'the latter is. as the^ table 
Jielow shows, nearly tw'iee as great as the former. 

*Tablk No. 36- -Mill rom^vmpUou and exports of 7 aw jute front 1913-14 


• 


r< noil. 


ImiU POiiBiimptiou.j 

< (1,000 bales ) | 

' 1 

(1,000 imlcs 





• 1 


4 St ason ontluij; .3 

line 

30th. 1914 . 


. , 4,499 

4.310 


ft 

191.*» . 


4,94i { 

3,046 • 

- 

»» 

1916 . 


1 1 

fi.770 

1 • . 

3,157 

• t* 

ft 

■1917 


. ' 0,078 1 

2,810 

ft 


f918 . 


3,447 j 

1,756 

ft 


1910 . 

. 

5,139 1 

2,210 

• 

ft 

99 

^ 1920 . 


3,227 1 

N,400 

» 

ft 

1921 . 

. 

5.023 ! 

1 

2,336 

»» 

ft 

1922 . 

• 

. ' 4,358 . ' 

f 

2,979 

»> « 

t> 

1923 . 

• 

^4,747 1 

2,949 
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When fidltime working is restuned, miU oonemnption b hkeiy %b 
reach 6 miliion hales. 

The diminishing proportion of ]Ute exported from India unmanufac- 
tured }6 illustrated by the following table 


Table No 36 — Values^ pereentage^t and totals of law and manufacture^ 
^ute exported %n 1913-14 and 1922-23 cm^rasted 


AiticUs 

\ . . ... .. 

1 IQIJ 11 

1022 28 

1 Value 

Percentage 

1 1 
1 Value I 

P^rdentage 

I 

Jute 

Baw 

^ £ 
j 20 551 000 

52 7 

£ 

15,019,000 1 

35 7 

Mamifactuiia 

18,849,000 

47 3 

26 900,000 

043 

lOl 

39 400,000 

100 

42 015,000 

lOO^ 


In 1918-19 when regtrictlons on the export of raw jute wcie stiU 
in force the percentage of jute manufactures to the total was over 80 
per cent Details under mam heads ot the manufactures exported are 
given below * * * 

Table No 37 — Details ofjutf maniifactutes ixpotted in 191S~14 and in 

1922-23 


^ Manufactured articlcb 


1913*11 


1922 2 i 


No of baga 


168 759 000 


344 212,000 


Weight 

Tou'i 


1 700 

1 


327 60t) 

Yaida of cloth 

- 

1,001,152 000 


1,254 362,000 


Ucigh* 

Tons 

1 

275,200 


339,200 

Mi«ctllamous ^.oodh weight 



4,200 

1 

4,900 

ToTAI WWOHl 

>« 


6Q)100 

1 

67f,700 

Value of bagA 

£ 

« 

1 

8,353,000 


^ 10 638,000, 


iloth 

£ 

10,396,000 


16,212,000 ' 


„ nuRcellaQi ons^tooda 

£ 

100,000 


146,000 I 


loTAj;* £ 

18,849.000 , 


26,996,009 j 


, f , , 


1 
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Gownmta^ hnyimg 


fcmriB the end of 1916 the Director-General of Coonneroial InteUigence 
was appointed Jute Commissioner in Celoutta to effect the purchases of 
raw jute for the Dundee miHa by the various 
firms among whom the orders were distributed 
on the basis of their previous Dundee business, 
yhis arrangement, which effected considerable, economies, was termi- 
nated in 1917 when a new scheme was introduced involving purchase in 
London from selected firms. An officer, designated Jute Controller, was 
, .subsequently entrusted with the placing out of contracts in India for 
the purchase of jute manufactures for army requirements at controlled 
rates Wljich are calculated to have effected a saving to the Indian and 
Australian Governments of £1 i millions in 1918 alone. The record of 
Government orders placed on behalf of the British Indian, Australian 
and Allied Governments siniSfe Id-lS-lG is shown in the table below. 
Early in 1918 there was also effected a quick shipment of 4 million wheat 
bags to America on account of the U.S.A. Food Administration, In ad- 
dition one million bags were shipped early in 1919-20 just after con- 
trol^was removed. The appointment of Controller was them abolished. 

()f 221 million bags shipped in 1918-19, 132 million went to the 
Gnited Kingdom ; 74^ million to Egypi ‘ for oiderb’ 7J million to 
Italy ; and 7 million to tlio Argentine for bagging wheat purchased by 
♦ho Royal CommiHsion on A^lieat sujiplies. Of tLe elotb, 113.^ million 
yards went to the United Kingdom. 80| million yards to the Argentine 
"and 06 million yards to France. 

\ 

Tawle No, Qovernmeni account of Jute mmiufactures 

. inmim-16 to 1918^19, 


• Year 

• 


noth m yardu. 

1015.10 ... * . . 

207,000,000 1 

i 35,000,tK)0 

1016-1? .... 

386,000,000 

135,0(K>,00<> 

1017-lK .... 

• 30l,OOOaM«) 

1 205,000,000 

1018 10 . 

221,000,000 

260,000,000 

Toi\i, 

1,204,000,000 

644,000,000 

— 

• • 



The trade names of the principal jute manufactures with their sizes, 
weight and texture are given below. The terms ‘ porter * and " shot ^ 
correspond to warp and weft. * Hessian * is 
Tfade mmet . # texm applied to the finest quality of 

jute yarn. The name is said to owe its origin to a fine quality 
cloth which Dundee used to supply to Hesse. * Hessians * are made 
of hessian warp and weft. * lacking yarn* is iz^jfarior and gene- 
rally darker* in colour and deficient in gloss. ' Fine twill saclung ’ 
cloth is ffften made of hessian warp and sacking weft. 
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Table No, -Size, weight and iea^e of the principal jute manufac- 


titree exported. 


Descnption 




Breadth and { 
length. ] 

1 

Weight. 

Porter A shot. 

Twill Com sacks 



Bags 

41" X 23" ' 

24 lbs. 

8V 

9" 

A. TwiUa 



44"x 26i" 

2| 

8"x 

0" 

Liverpool Twills 




44’ X 264" 

2k ft 

8"y 

8" 

No. 2 Twills . 




44 - 261" 

21 

6’x 

S' 

B TwiUs 




44" X 26}" 1 

21 .. 


8" 

Gram sacks . 




30'^ ! 

6 „ 

6" ^ 

8" - 

Cuban Suf'ar Trills 
Ku^av Twills . 




48’ X 29" 

2} ft 

8"x 

8"' or 7" X 9" 




48" 28" 

2k ft 

6' ^ 

8* 

Heavy C*s 



,, 

40" X 28" 

2i tt 

8"y 

9'' 

Light C’a 




i 40V 2# 

4 

** f» 

8"'- 

8 01 T'xO* 

K. Bags 



i> 1 

40" X 28" 

^ tt 

C' ^ 

8" 

Flour Bags . 



' 1 

56" V 28' 

21 „ 

8"X 

8"or7"x9' 

Salt Bags 




46" 26" 


e"> 

8" 

E. Bags 




40' X 28’ 

1^ » 4 

15", 

S' 

Hessian Cloth 



, 

40" ' 

*8 oz 

9"x 10" 

tt ft 



, 

40" » 

*101 „ 

11" , 

12' ' c 

Fine twill sacking cloth 




22" ) 

*u „ 

10" 

12'' 

Twilled Backlog 




22' 

*14 „ 

8"x 

8' 

Twill sacking cloth 



, 

37 1 

•16 „ 

8"X 8" or 8' X 9" 

Twilled saolang 



. 

28" 

*16 „ 


8" 

Twill sacking clcih 

• 

• 

• 

20" 1 

•» 

8"v 

9" 


•Por yarf!. • 

Witl) effect from the 1st March 1916 the Government of India decided 
to levy an export duty on raw jute other than cuttings at a general 
• Escpoit duty 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. .equivalent 

” * approximately to an ad valorem duty of 5 per 

cent. ' The duty on cuttings was fixed at«lO annas per bale. 

Simultaneously an expoit duty of Rs. 16 per ton was imposed on 
hessians and Rs 10 per ton on sacking, coiTespoudjng to the law jute 
itite on the material used in the manufacture of each class of goods. 
Withefiect from the 1st March 1917 these rates were doubled, and now 
stand at Rs. 1-8-0 and Re, 1-4-0 for raw jute and cuttings and Rs. 32 
and Rs 20 for hessians and sacking, respectively These duties are not 
applicable to Bimlipatam jute. The amount realized by this dut}^ in 
1922-23 was £2,195,000 

' The question of legislating to prevent adulteration, paiticularly 
by watering, of raw jute tendered for export has been frequently dis- 
cussed and m 1916 the Bengal Government went so far as to draft a bdl 
to deal with the evil but in the face of the opinion, generally held in 
, commercial circles, that it would prove unwoVlrable. the measure was 
never proceeded with. 

Though there is no true jute {corchorus) grown outside the old 
Presidency of Bengal and Assam, there is a conside.'able area* in the 
. Bombay and Madras Presidencies and sporadic 

” cultivation in the Central Provinces of hibtscue 

mmabinm which yields a fibre which is ver;^ 
similar and can put to praot oally the same uses. This fibre, 
which 18 known as Deccan hemp in Western India, figures mom promi- 
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nmiiy ixK the exjK>rt trade under the name of Bimlipatam jute 
from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which it is ^hieHy 
shipped. The area under kibi$cus in the Bombay 

Presidency is about 90,000 acres and in Madras between 70,000 and 
80,000 acres. In Bombay it is chiefly found in the Deccan and J^ruatak 
^nd in Madras, in the Vizagapatam and Neliore districts. Experimental 
cultivation has also begun in Bihar. The normal outturn in Madras 
may be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs. of dry fibre per acre, the 
percentage of fibre to dry stalks being about 16. The chief ports of 
export are BimJij^tam, and Vizagapatam. The following table 
[llustrat^s the vagaries of the export trade, which was greatly affected 
in the first three years of the war by an uncertain and diminishing 
steamer service. In 1917 control practically stopped all shipments, and 
the partial recovery made in 1919-20 was not maintained in the two 
following years owing chiefly to poor harvests, which greatly reduced 
the exportable surplus after meeting the mill demands. As in the 
case of corc%one» increased mill •consumption is likely hereafter to 
redijce* still further the proportion of this fibre shipped in the raw state. 
Increased mill consumption accounts for the tailing off in the last 
quinquennium in shipments of the raw material. 

Tablk No. 40. — Usports of Bimlipatam jute (taw) f/om Madtaa ports. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value 


Tons. 

£ 

lOi:) 14 . 

22,003 

517,992 

1014-15 . 

0,822 

01,SS9 

1^115-16 . 

5,807 

84,002 

*1910-17 . 

0,090 ' 

112,208 

1917-18 . 

32 

.>51 

1918-19 . 

2.37b 

00,750 

1919 20 . 

5,911 

156,418 

1920-21 

749 

17,483 

1921-22 . 

912 

17,423 

1922-23 . 

2,32<i • 

61,519 


The principal pre-War destinations wore the United Kingdom (07 
per cent) and France (8 per cent), but in 1913-14 Gernniny took 5,000 
tons equivalent to very nearly 25 per cent qf the whole. In 1922-23 
the chief customers tor hib%scus camcMaus were German^ 58 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 26 per cent, and France 15 per cent. The 
shipments of the same fibre from Bombay are not separately distin- 
guished. The season for shipments in Madras usually runs from Janu- 
ary to i^ril and the unit of shipment is the steam-pressed bale of 
. about 40o lbs, rope lashed. 
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Thoagh there are three factories m the Madias Presidency, which 
deal with this fibre, the principal being at Chittivalsa near Bimli- 
(QMuiitliictiirat. patam, and Nellimeria near Vjaianagram, the 
expoits of manufactures are inconsiderable. 
There is a good local demand for the bags which compete with gunnies of 
similar texture from Calcutta mills. There are no mills manufacturing, 
Deccan hemp in Bombay. 


RAW COTTON. 

According to the average of the last five years the exports oi raw 
cdttpn represent no less than 41 per cent of the total va^ue of raw 
ProductioD. materials exported from India. Tho extent 

of the trade depends primarily of course 
upon the exportable surplus which in turn depends upon the general 
harvest in India, but the relation of textile activity in Europe and 
tho United States to the supplies available in America and Egypt has 
such an impoitant boaiing upon the prices as to be a faotoi of HCi*iyolv 
less importance 

The view was at one time held that the production of cotton wa«i 
scarcely keeping pace with the mcreas ng demand for cotton cloth, 
and it w juld be neoes&ary for Lancashire in paiticular, if she is to main- 
tain her place as a manufactuier of cotton goods, to tap fresh sources of 
^^PP^y* connection no coimtry m the world offers such poten- ^ 

tialities for making the additional contributions to the world’s cotton 
crop, necessiry to restore equilibrium, as Inda. but the problem 
compl cated by the doubt to what extent Indian short staple will leallv 
relieve the situation, even if, without any increase in the aiea cultivated, 
rdliance upon more prolific types of plant, better agricultural practice and 
a more liberal use of fertilisers were to guarantee the propoitionate 
increase in outturn which the situation demands. This problem was one 
of those referred to and considered by the Indian Cotton Committee, 
whose report was published in 1919 and their survey of the posit on of 
the Indian cotton crop is summarised in the following paragraphs. 

The area under cotton in India covers such a wide climatic range 
that the season for planting hnd picking are divergent in different parts 
of the country and while m the Punjab and Sind the crop is almost 
entiraly irrigated, elsewhere it depends for the most part upon the suffi- 
ciency and timeliness of the monsoon ramfall. 

The area and yiijld in 19J3-14 and 1914-15 were 25,023,000 acres and 
5,065,000 bales and 24,595,000 acres and 5,209,000 ba'es, respectively. 
The average yield per acre n India is between 75 and 100 lbs. of lint 
cotton only, as compared with 200 lbs. in the United States of America 
and 360 to 400 lbs. in Egypt. 

In the last pre-war yeai^the value of the Indian cotton crop was 
estimated at £49^ millions or 15 per cent of the world's total crop. In 
1 918-19 with the price of good Broach above ISrf., tho value of the reduc- 
ed crop gatherei^ was estimated at £76 millions. In 1922-23 with the 
price of good Broach above lOd., tho value of the crop is estiiuated at 
£8^ millions. ^ 
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* Subject to re\if»ion 
t ETcludiniE FrudfttOTT States 
(a) 2iiotavaiiablfe (6) 300 balos 


average area under oetton in the Bombay Pr^deney^ moluditig 
Smd and Indian States, cropped during the five years ending 1922-23 

6,305,000 acfes, of which the share of 
Bombay was 3,285,000 acres, of Baioda 
717,000 acres and of Sind 247,000 acres. 


No eeparate figures ate available for the production of Lancashire 
long staple cotton or of Bombay standard * ong staple m the Presi- 
dency, though considerable areas are devoted to both 


Cotton gro^wing tracts in the Presidency fall into five divisions— 

{i) the area comprising the greater part of North Qujaiat, the 
adjoinmg tracts of the Baroda State and the gieatei 
portion of Kathiawar inhere the tiade variety Dholefasis 
pioduced , 

(n) Southern Gujarat, including the Broach and Surat districts in 
British teiiitorj and the Navsari District m Baroili wjkeie 
Btoach cotton the barometer of the Indian cotton trade Is 
groTin , 


(n%) the Bombay Deccan including the districts of East and Wt^t 
Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur also the 
northern paiV of the Bijapur Distiict ot the Hyderabad 
State ^here Khandesh cotton is cultivated , 

(%t) the Karnatak, comprising the districts ot Dharwar, Belgaum 
and the greater part of Bijapur as well as the Indian States 
of Kolhapur and Sangli whence Kmnpla Dha^ wai is obtained , 
and 


(t>) the territory to the left ot the Indus m Sind in the Nawabshah, 
Thai and Parkai and Hyderabad districts where Sind cotton 
is raised In jiarts of the Bijapiii district westerns are also 
grown as in the Madras Deccan 


Trade olassification 

I - «« 

1 

Staple in 
mohes | 

_i 

Ginning | 
percentage 

I 

Estimated 
acreage in a 
normal s&aaou 

I 

n 

Average 
outinm 
(m bales of 
400 lbs 
oaoh) 

ai 

Khandesh — 

1 

j 


<■ 


Khandesh roseam, etc 

. 1 3/8' to 4/8' 

38 I 

I 3)006.000 

396,000 

Dholeras — 

1 




Wagad, etc 

. j 6/8' to 7/8' 

I 33 

2,100,000 

589,000 


‘ la Bombay any oottoa aetually meafaring or oyer la long atapU* bat the 
liObcaablre standard is a oomineroial insli or mors correotlyf oottoa exoooduijf 

m 




Stella 


nSSUfs-MoB I 

4ach) 


l^ade olasdfioalloii. 


•Broach — 

NaTsari . 

Sarat^ etc. 

Bumpta-Dharwai — 
Kumpta-Bharwar 
Amaiiwxi Dharwar 
WestemB^ . 


Smd 


7/8' to 1' 

31 

7/8* 

32 

7/8' 

26 

6/8' to 7/8' 

30 

6/8' 

25 

3/8' to S'S' 

35 


] U10.000 280,000 


1,200,000 240,000 

2jO,000 , 5S,000 

800.000 I e6,00Q 

(inolndioft 
I Hydeiahad) 

246.000 67,000 


Raw cotton accounted foi 6J per cent of the total exports of Indian 
n^erchandise froip the Bombay Pie&idency m 1922 23, the total quantity 
shippejd being about 2 735,000 bales of 400 lbs each 

During the five yeais ending 1822-23 the a\erage aiea ciopped \\a& 

4,460 000 acies cqui\ahnt to 21 pei cent of 
Central ^^22 23 the total 

acreage was 4 703,000 

Of the total crop about 2 000 bales of bam cotton when marketed 
•puie and nbout 500 bales of IncA aie equal to Lancashiie staple The 
rest are all short staple cotton Commercially they are all classified as 
Oomtas The most important tracts are the foiu drstiicfs of Boiar and 
the adjacent distncts'ot Nimar Waidha and Nagpur, the mam varieties 
produced being (0 the Baar and Central Provinces ivpe in Beiai and 
western part of ( eutral Viovriieos (t?) roseum in Berar and the adjoining 
tracts, (zzi) ham m the Rmgangh^t district and as a cold weather 
trop in the (banda district The acreage under bmt does not exceed 
2,000 


Trade classification 

Staple m 
inches 

. Ginning 
'percen^ge 

Estimatrd 
acreage m a 
normal season 

Average 
outturn 
(in bales of 
400 lbs 
each) 

Oomras — 

Berar and Central Pro 

6/8' to 6,8*^ 

36 

i,?00,000 

671,000 

*^068 • 
Roseum 

Bam . . * . 

9 ^18" to 6/8" 
rto ir 

40 

26 

700,000 

10,000 

180,000 

2,000 


Thetaiea undej cotton for the five veais ending 1922 23 averaged 
„ _ , , 2,888,000 acres In 1922 23 the acreage was 

Hydernbnd. 3,813,000 

Of the total crop realised, nearly 160,000 bales if marl eted pure are 
up to Lancashire standard , 

Two i^rn varieties of cotton tire cultivated — bart and ham^ which 
both come under the trade description of Oamraa, Bun is said to pje- 
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•dominate in the Adilabad, Niasamabad and Karimnagar dietr ots, while 
{»am, aHornatively known ae Hyderabad aaorani, is the most important 
.variety in the west, paiticuJarly in ParbWu and Nander. In Baiohur 
and south of Gulbarga the westerns cotton of Madras are found, while 
south-east of Warangal, Cocanadas are grown and as a mixed crop 
Khandesh also. • 


Trade clsssifioatioxi. 


Stapk^ ia 
inchefl. 


I Ginning 
percentage 


Fatimatcd 
acreage m a 
normal reason. 


Average 
onttum 
(in bales of 
400 lbs. 


Aoh). 


Bani (Hinganghat Barsi or 
Gaorani). 

1 1" to ly 

20 

Burl • 

7/8' to 1' 

31 

Khandesb , 

4/8' to 6/8' 1 

32 

WestemB 

GO 

25 

t 

Oooanadas . 

6/8' to 7/8' 

23 


830,000 166,000 


115,000 acres are returned, 
but this is probably 
Berar cotton with * a 
large mixture of , upland 
American and is included 
in No. 3 below. 

C 530,000 mixed with btmi 

( 115,000 mixed with hurt 

500,000 I 65,000 
(including 
nombaj),! 

No separate figures avail- 
able. 


For the quinquennium ending 1922-23, 2,364,000 acres on an avorage 
were under cotton in the Madras Presid^cy including Indian States. 

Madras. ^ 922-23 was estimated at 2,400,000 

444,000 bales,* an acres with a yield of 
advance of 26 per cent on the figures for 1 921 -22. About half of the total 
crop comqs within the Lancashire definition of . long staple. 

The cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into three w^ell-marked 
divisions : — 

(t) the Deccan tableland including the districts of Bellary, Ananta- 
pur, Kumooi and Cuddapah in which mertherns and 
westerns are grown, the former chiefly in . the two first 
named jand the latter chiefly in the two last named districts ; 

{{%%) the Coromandel coast including the uplands of Guntur, Kietna, 
Nellore and Godavari (of which ^th& first named is much 
the most important) where Cocanadas are grown ; and 

{in) the southern districts of Tinnovelly, Ramnad, Madu|;a, Tri- 
' chinopoly and Coimbatore where (1) Cambodia (a variety 
of American upland, the seed of which was obtained direct 
from Cambodia about 190l>)i8 grown on red soils, preferably 
well irrigated, and (2) Tinnevdiies of which pure karunganniy 
a variety selected by the Agricultural Department, is much 
flhe most important varie^, grown on the black soM, 
m A 



iJpptmwAton in tfaeCbimbft^re and Trioluiiopoly districts (and 

' t ml t 5__ <?l ^ i . .. . ii «S. . • ■» _ 1 C* 1 

y name of Salems, 


Tcade daMlflestioD. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percent- 

Kstimatcd 
acreage 
in a normal 

Avwa^o 
outturn 
(in balea of 

1 


age. 

season. j 

1 

400 lbs.) 

Northeni* .... 

7/8' 

27 

439,000 ’ 

65,000 

WesteniB .... 

e/8* 

25 

650.000 i 

85.000 

40.000 

Cocanadas .... 
TinnevSlHefl— 

6/8' to 7/8' 

23 

261,000 

KaruBganni 

7/8' 

32 

220,000 1 

60,000 

Tinnevellies 

CJambodia — 

6/8' to 7/8' 

27 

320,000 1 

84,000 

Irrigated .... 

6/8' to 4' 

30 to 33 

100,000 

60,000 

Unirrigated 

Saiema — 

6/8' to 7/8' 

30 to 33 

200.000 1 

1 

66.000 

Uppam .... 

« 

6/8' 

• 

25 

154,000 

27,000 


®^iig to a reduction in the area under the crop in the previous year 
raw cotton accounted for only 9 per cent of the total exports of merchan- 
dise from the Madras Presidency in 1922-23. 64 per cent of the cotton 
shipped was Tinnevdlies and the balance chiefly Northerns and Wefterne. 

For the five years ending 1922-23, the average are.a under cotton in 
^tlie Punjab was 1,723,000 acres, inclusive of 145,000 acres returned 

Thc'puii*ab Indian States. The figures for 1922-23 were* 

c unja . 1,417,000 acres only. Seventy-five per cent of 

the crop is ordinarily under irrigation and nearly a fourth of the cotton 
grown is of Lancashire ^staple. 

Three tracts may be dist^u-shed : (t) the territory lying north- 
west of a line drawn from Arabala to Hissar where Sind-Punj^ cotton 
cultivated ; (ii) the Punjab Canal colonies in the districts of 
Lyallpur, Montgomery, Jhang, Shahpur, Gujranwala and Multan 
where Punjab American is grown under irrigation ; and (in) the territory 
south of a line from Hissar to Ambala where a variety of Bengah known 
as Smih’East Punjab is grown. 


Trade ola.<iHl6oation. 

Staple. 

1 

• 

Ginning 

percent' 

age. 

i^^timated | 
aoreagd 
in a normal | 
season. 

Average 

outturn 

1 (in bales of 
400 lb8^;. 

(1) Sind Punjab . 

(2) Pupjab American • • . 

(3) Bengals (S. E. Punjab) 

’ 4 / 8 ' 

7/8' ! 

•» 4/8* 1 

33 

33toS3 

1 ^*1 

ill 

III 

III 

I 


For the quinquennium ending 1922-23 the average acreage under 
cotton was 941,000^ exclusive of 17,000 acres in Indian Stages. In 
Umt«d PfwincM 1922-23 the area was 059,000 acres, including 
Rampur. 

Practically the whole of the cotton of the province is sold under the 
commercial name BengaU with a staple of 3/8"' to 4/$' for ordinary 
Bengah of 4/8'^ to 5/8^ for Bengah. Only 500 bales of 
'Lancashire staple are at present produced. 
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Thotil^h grown all over the provinoes^ the chief arena for cotton lie 
in the weet in the Biilandshahr» Muttra. Aligarh and Apjf diatricts. 
About one-third of the total crop is irrigated. The chief varieties are 
the (1) United Provinces, (2) white flowered AUgarh (a variety selected 
by the Agricultural Department) and (3) Cawnpore American (grown" 
only in canal Irrigated areas). 


Trade doarifioation. 


Length of 
staple. 


I Ginning 
I percent- 
age. 


Estimated 
acreage 
lu a normal 
sc^ason. 


Average 
turnout 
(in bales of 
400 lbs.) 


hengals — 

United Provinces 

White flowered Aligath 
Cawnpore-Amenoan 


4/8* 36 

(average) (average) 
3/8' 30 

7/8' to 1' 31 


1,120,000 290,000 

120,000 24,000 

2,000 500 


RiiMitau and Ajmer* 

Merwara. 


For the five years ending 1922-23, the area under cotton in the 
Central India Agency averaged 1,328,000 acres. Of this Indore eqntri- 
Coitral butcd about 477,000 acres, Gwahoi 451,000 

acres and Bhopal 141,000. The estimated aioa 
and yield in 1922-23 were 1 ,413,000 acres and 290,000 bales. 

About 7 per cent of the crop, viz,, Malwa cotton, if maiketed pure, 
comes under the description 6i Bombay staple. The main cotton- 
, growing tract is the southern jiart of the \iestem of the two detached* 
areas of which the Agency is composed. Malwa cotton is grown on the 
Malwa plateau and elsewhere, the type known as Central India, both ol 
which belong to the trade description Oomras, 

In Bajputana the average aiea imdei cotton 

for tte five years ending 1922-23 was 319,000 
acres, exclusive of 36,900 acres in Ajmo*- 
Merwara. 

No long staple variety of cotton is produced. The cotton tracts ol 
the Agency are in the east adjacent to those of the United Provinces 
and Central India. The cotton which belongs to the typo knqwn as 
Bajputana fjlls under the trade classification of Bengals. 

The average aioa under cotton for the five years ending 1922-23 m 
^ilysore was J 05,000 acres. Most of the cotton grown satisfies the 
Mysore. liancashire definition of long staple. The chief 

areas are the Chitaldrug and Shimoga di'^tnets, 
wheie the types q< the adjoining districts of Bombay are produced, viz,, 
Kuwj)fa and Dim war- American, aggregating about 22,000 bales 
annually. 

During the five years ending 1922-23, ihe average area in Burma 
Burma. under cotton was 352,000 acres, as compared 

^ with about 245,900 acres in the previous 

liuimiueniuum 

The whole ciop is of short staple with the possible exception of wa-gyi 
which can be brought under the Bombay description if a regular staple 
can be evolvedt*" The five chief districts, Thayetmyo, Sagaing, Lower 
Chindwin, Meiktila and Myingyan in the dry asone are devoted chi^y . 
^ wa-gale cotton which forms nearly seven-eighths of the crop. 
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On the holders of the diy and wet zones in the Thayetmjo and I^ome 
itistricth n»-gy% cotton is cultivated and in the Shan Hills, the type 
Skan R‘iH$. Collectively the Hiree vaneties aie called Burmat , ' 


lEisfcimabecr | 


rrado GlaH<uficatioii 

Staple in 
inc^hos 

Gmmng 
ixrw niagt 

acreage 

m 

a normal 

Average out 
)imm (m balea 
, of 400 lbs 




Hoason 


Burmaa— 

Wa gab 

Wa gvj 

Shan^^lls 

|4/S' to6 S 

0 S' 

y 

10 ) 
>S to 40 [ 
25 ) 

JoO.OOO 

5S,000 


Exports of raw cotton from^inma in 1922 2*^ amounted to 61 000 
Siles of too lbs each 

Foi the hve years ending 1922 23, Iheaveiage area under cotton in 
Bengal a^hs 70/)00 acres, in Bihai and (hisba 79,000 acres and in Assam 
j acres In Bengal the chief pioducmg 

"**ind Asiam. ”*** Areas are the* Chittagong hill tracts the dis 
• tiicts of Banivuia and Midnapoi e, and in Assam, 

+he Gaio and l^ushai hills The pioduct of these areas is kno^n as 
i am ilia cotton The at! cage in Oiissa is insignifu ant In Bihai the 
distiicts of Saian and the Santhal F^aiganas ha\ e moie than 10 000 ac les 
fit voted to i he crop and v^ith the- Kanchi distiK t thev produce the 
4 otioii oalij (1 Bihar aad Onssa A \aiiety knov^n as Juihia is found in^ 
Matleied paits of tht bdine piovintc 

In 1022 23 the estimitcd oi cotton m Bengal was put at 
17 000 bales in B*liai and (bissa at 15 000 bales and m Assdin it 
I ^ 000 the total estinurt/ed area iindei the tioj) lu the thiee piovuncs 
bung 192,000 dC/iOb. * * 

h sti rna t( d ’ ~ 

V f FaHo 

. , , , , sift, . to .n ouUujTx 

iMltdiMlicahoM Vti in (inhales of 

ceiit.gi ammal 


S!ai>to in 
iru hes 


(vinniiig 

pci 

cent igt 


hstitnatfd 
ai rtagt 

m 

a nc ruial 


tonuUaa 3,8' to 4' 4S 98.000 30,000 

lathia 5/ 8^ to 0/8' 17 I iguits not a\ftilRbU 

Kihar ami OnBba 3 S* to 4/8' SJ 74 000 17,000 

The expoitb of raw cotton from Calcuttain a normal year amount 
to about 85 000 bales 

For the five yeais ending 1922 23, the a\e7age aoi cage under cotton 
wftb 29,000 acres The bulk of the crop is growA'undei irrigation 
Ttf *uiw r * m»the Pebhawar andDeia Ismail Khan dis- 

* trictb and is known in the trade as North-tVesf 
Ftmiiei Province Its gmnng percentage 
IS 32, az^ ab the length of its staple is only from 6/8^ to 6/8", it 
scarcely satisfies thfe Bombay standard of long staple 

In 1922-23 the estimated area and yield were 16,000 acres and 3,000 
bales only 

In the following table the average prices of typical grades of cotton 
on the Live»*pbol and Bombay markets are contrasted In 1913 the 
•figures fbr^jiverpool and Bombay respectively were Id and 6-3d 
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TablsKo. 42. — Average prices of American nviMUmg coUm atlAvefpool 
and goad Broach cotton at Bombay during the tost ten years, in 


1914 



Year. 


- 

r 

1 

I 

Liverpool. 

d. 

6-5 

Bombay. 

d, 

6*9 

1915 







6 

4*2 

1916 







9 

5*9 

3917 






. 1 

16*66 

9*4 

1918 






■ 1 

23 33 

13*3. 

1919 






, 1 

2033 

13 

1920 







24 5 

10*3 

1921 






» 1 

10 

6*6 

1922 







12*56 

10*5 

1923 







16*73 

10*2 


The effect of the enormous rise in price during 
Exports. ig illustrated by the value 

obtained for reduced exports ” i. 

Table No. 43. — Quantity and value of raw cotton exported from India 
from WlS-ld onwards. 



Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

£ 

1913-14 


10,626,312 

27.361.665 

191446 


10,349,045 

22,326,631 

1916-16 


8,863,067 

16,619,247 

1916-17 


8,912,302 

24,067,606 

1917.lt 


7.308,105 

28,438,272 

191849 


3,679,001 

20,665,709 

1919-20 


8,566.600 

39,101,001 

1920-21 


7.411.700 

27,762,606 

4921-22 


10.676,040 

35.978,853 

1922-23 


12,007,940 

47,316.226 


When the trade is classified according to the port from whiclu ship- 
ment M effected, the preponderating share of Bombay is clearly em- 
phasized, Exports from all other ports, except Rangoon, were in 
1922-23 below pre-war levels. 


Table No. 44. — Exports of raw cotton from diffeient ports in 1913-14, 
. 1914-15 and from 1918-19 onuoards. 


Year. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

4 

Kangoon. 

Tutioorin. 

Madras. 


Gwta. 

7.609,286 

7,763,701 

8.211,800 

6,910,720 

6,843.640 

8,826,620 

^768,100 

Cwts. 
1,498,736 
1,446,936 
16,680 
319.980 
769.740 1 
724,000 

Cwts. 

667,423 

369,695 

92,940 

47,640 

269,860 

687480 

8»,600 

Cwts. 
169,797 c 
167,6211 
191,872 
267,372 
179,340 
326,280 
219,120 

1 

Cwta. 

' 236,821 
147,689 
8,360 
147,180 
87,700 
60,100 
148,800 


lao 












The htdk of the ehipmeate has always gone to the Far Bast 
and the Continent, and iCaneashire depends to an insignificant extent 
upon Indian cotton. Bhren during the war the estimated.oonstimjftiou of 
East Indian cotton in the Ignited Kingdom was consideraUy less than 
100,000 bales, as compared with 600,000 of Egyptian and over 2,000,000 
oi American cotton. In 1921-22 deliveries of East Indian cotton to 
•spinners in Great Britain amounted to no more than .S6.000 bales, but 
m 1922-23 the total fell little short of 90,000 bales. In the last 
two years there have been remarkable increases recoided in exports 
to China for the Shanghai millb, and if the Chinese tariff 
encouj^ges the expansion of the spinning industry, the future 
may msclose yet further increases in shipments to that quarter. In 
1922-23 Japan took 48 per cent of the total exports as compared with 
59 per cent in 1921-22. Great efforts are being made to extend the area 
under cottonin Japan and Korea, and importations of American cotton 
are larger than formerly. Though the effect of the earthquake upon 
her cotton consupaption is likely to be only temporary, the other reasons 
indiciited suggest that Japan’s requirements of Indian cotton are not 
liktty to expand much further. 

India’s imports of raw cotton amounted to 200,000 tons in 1922-23, 
of which 50 per cent, mainly Uganda cotton, came from Kenya Colony, 
but much of this was re-exported to the United Kingdom and Japan. 


• Table No. 46. — Disirthnlim of die expat ts of raw cotton among principal^ 

imp<fTting countries. 


Couutiics. 

1913-U. 

1919 20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22: 

1922 23. 

Japan 

Cwts. 

i 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

* 

CwtR. 

Cwts. 

4,<il7,50O 

5,qi8,980 

3,353,620 

6.286,660 

5,7SO,.300 

V^ermaiiy . 

1,6«S,070 

17.3.600 

719,180 

8.38,360 

939,600 

Belgium . 

1.133,083 

490,840 

867,560 

708,220 

900,220 

Italy 

848,576 

554,260 



861,880 

Austria 

Hungiury . 

j 747,041 

31,440 

121,960 

^ 110,^660 

151,900 

France 

524,204 


137,340 



United Kingdom 

384,914 

166,933 

5.32,280 

164,640 




Spain 

Hongkong 


234,520 


46,260 

49,580 

56,820 


China 

84,707 

276,980 

635,360 

1,528,340 


Holland . 

28,922 

26,482 




United States of 

63,380 


77,960 

Ameiioa. 

Russia 

26,327 



Othe^ countries . 

3d,862, 




108,400 

Total , 

10,626^312 

8,566,600 

7,411,700 

10,676,040 

12,007,940 


With those exports must be contrasted the estimated consumption 
of indigenous cotton by Indian mills, which is arrived at by deducting 
Mill coBMunptiMi. quantity of raw cotton imported from the 

gross figures of mill consumption. No exact 
estimate of extra-mill or domestic consumption is poi!!^ble, but 750,000 
bales of ^00 lbs. each is probably fairly accurate. The quantity of 
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haod^fijmiioottoiimay, owing to intensivo pfo^aodk, hitve moteased 
somownat in the last three years but handlooin weavers genmlly 
depend for the bulk of their requirc^tuents upon yam from the mills. 

TabJ-R No. 16. — Net consumpliem of indigenous coiian hy Indian power 

m%Us. 


Year emUnf; Slat An gnat. 

' 

Approximate 
quantity oon- 
snraed. 

I^a imporia 
of raw cotton. 

Not cOnaump* 
tion. 

1914 

19ft> . . ... 

Owta. 

7,300.941 

Cwta. 

24,779 

Owte, 

7,47eri62 

7,359,212 

88,225 

- 7,270,987 

1916 , ... 

7,692,013 ' 

^ 21,847 

7,670,166 

1917 . . . 

7,693,574 | 

1 40,991 

7,652,583 

1918 

7,209,873 

93,829 

7,206,044 

1919 . ... 

7.154.803 ' 

63,300 

7,101.505 

J920 

0,833,113 ' 

77,680 

6,755,433 

1021 

7,420,806 j 

, 404,060 

7,016.745 

1922 1 

1 7,712,300 

384,080 * 

7.328,310 

1923 ... . . 

1 

7.530,943 ! 

- 1 

1 220,980 

1 

7,; 09.963 

t 


The difforenoea with regard to ginning, baling and pressing are almost 
as many as the varieties of cotton grown. In the Punjab and Burma, for 
^ . instance, the ginners buy the seed cotton, else- 

wliere they mostly gin on oommission. In the 
south of India, however, w'hero the ginners are also ox|>orteis, they buy *' 
only the lint after ginning. The greater part of the crop is machine 
ginned, but except in Dharwar where the American saw gin is used, 
chiefly with rcdler gins. In many of tlie more important cotton growing 
centres tho big Eluropetin cotton exporters have their own gins. 

Though the loose bundles of ginned cotton, if intended for Indian 
mills, are sometimes only half pressed in old fashioned screw presses* 

B.I.. ^ ^ the bulk is steam pressed in steel hooped bales' 

upcountry and so railed down to the port. 
The density ofcthe pressing varies from 46 to 66 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Three-quarters of the Indian cotton crop is sent to Bombay ^here 
it used to be stored in the open air on the Cotton Green at Colaba^ 
exjibsed not only to tho weather but also to 
serious risk of fire. In March 1923 the new 
‘ ' cotton depot at Sewri was formally inau- 

gurated. Until recently there was no single body oontroHing dealings 
in raw cotton and* transactions were carried on under the rules of 
either the Bombay Cotton Trade Association or* the Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, mostly of the former, though a^esion to either sot of 
rules was voluntary. In July 1918 all cotton transactions in 
Bombay were placed under the control of the Cotton Contracts 
Board, Originally appointed under tho Defence « of India' rules 
hot subsequently constituted under Bombay Act I of 1919. 
Upon the repeal of this Act, Bombay Act XIV of 1922 was 
passed giving ,the East India Cotton Association statutory 
powers similar to those possessed by the Cotton Contracts Board,, 
to secure due regulation of the trade ; and the constitiitioj^ and 
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administrative machinery as set out in the articles of association 
were declared to be lawful. This Act will continue in fofce 
three years and for such period thereafter as the Governor of Bombay 
in Council may, by notification, direct. 

Under the Indian Cotton Cess Act {XIV of 1923) a cess of two annas 
*per standard bale of four hundred pounds avoirdupois, or, in the case 

of unbaled cotton, of six pies per hundred 
pounds avoirdupois, has been imposed on 
all cotton produced in India and either exported from any customs- 
port ta^^ny port outside British India or consumed m any null in 
British India, provided that the cess shall bo levied and collected at 
double the above rates until the expiry of three years from the commence- 
ment of this Act. By the Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Act 1 of 
1924, the cess has been imposed on all cotton produced in India and 
exported by land from British India to any foreign territory outside 
India, which thaGovernor-Gener^al in Council may specify by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India. The funds, derived therefrom, are 
placed for administration in the hands of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, whose constitution and functions, based n]>on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Cotton Committee, are laid down in the Act. 
The Act has not only permanently incorporated the Central Committee 
but provided it with funds to employ upon the improvement of cotton 
•growing and marketing and research work ia connection thereavitli. lij 
addition to a programme of provincial research, money has also been 
earmarked for technological research under the Committee’s own control 
and a technological laboratory and experimental spinning plant a re under 
erection at Matunga (Bombay). Uevsearch studentships to the number 
of six have also been instituted. * 

t The units vary at; the different ports. In Bombay the unit of sale 
IS the GOiUdy of 764 Ibo.} in Kamchi the mauud of 61 lbs,, in Calcutta 
the bazaar maund of 82 lbs., and in the south 
Umt of tHe candy of 600 lbs. generally. Quotations for 

export to the United Kingdom are generally 
pe. l6. c.i.f, Shipment is made from Bombay in bales of 392 to 500 lbs, 
and from Karachi in bales of 400 lbs. Calcutta adopts the bale of 
392 lbs., ‘while at the Madras ports the weight varies fiom 400 to 500 lbs. 

For freight jiurposes all cotton is taken on measurement, one ton 
being equal to 40 cubic feet. Ordinarily one hundred bales of 400 lbs. 
- . , eact will measure between ^25 and 26 tons. 

’ • In Tuticoritt, however, wliere Cambodia and 

Twnevdlies are usualjy Shipped in Wes weighing 500 lbs. the com- 
pression is so great that one hundred bales measure only 19 tons approxi- 
mately, i.c., five bales to the ton. 

Kapnh or silk-eptton, which may be conveniently noticed here, is the 
floss oWined from the seed capsules of the white flowered ertodendrof* 
j. . atifracluosum* which grows in the hot moist 

tracts of western f nd southern India and of 
Burma. The fibre is too short, light and smooth to be%asiiy spun unless 
as an ^jchoiixtUTe with other flosses, and its chief use is in upholstery for 
'' * fhmbwB pentandntnin Unit, 
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filling cushioDs, etc., where it has the advauitage, tmlike ordinary cotton, 
of not readily lulling. On account of its buoyancy and freedom from 
water logging, it is also in groat demand for life belts. The chief souioes 
of supply for the ISuiopean markets are the Dutch Indies and, to a 
smaller extent, ('eylon where the tree is widely cultivated for the floss, 
while in India, no systematic planting has y^t been attempted and the" 
export was, until recently, so insignificant that no separate statistical 
records were kept of it. Even now while the internal trade has de- 
veloped considerably, the quantity shipped is small and probably the 
total is swelled by consignments of the floss obtained from th.^^omhax 
mal<xbaricum, the red silk cotton tree, which is of much commoner 
occurrence m India than the white, but is incorrectly called kajpok. In 
1914-15 the total was 16,000 cwts, in 1917-18 11,000 owts and in 1919-20 
27,000 cwts, the chief markets being the United Kingdom and Italy. 
The totals for the next two years were 9,(X)0 and 8,000 cwts only, but 
there was a considerable recovery made in 1922-23, w|ien 24,000 cwts 
valued at £83,000 were exported. Shipments were chiefly to Gerpoiany, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and France from the portt of 
Calcutta aiul Bombay. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the pound and shipment is made in 
pressed bale«!, ropo-bound, weighing two maunds nett. In Bombay 

U.at »l. u.d 

c of 28 lbs. while shipment is effected .m pressed* 

bales weighing from 2 to cwt&. Quotations toi export to the United 
Kingdom are per lb c i./ 


COTTON manufactures. 

Of the cotton produced in India it may bo said m general terms that 
about two-thirds is exported raw, while the balance is manufactured into 
yam and cloth m Indian mills. The chief vjcntre 
Progress of the industry, of tjie cotton manufacturing industry as of the 
- trade in raw cotton is Bombay. Cotton, manu- 

factiires now represent about 22 per cent of the total value of Indian 
manufactures exported and about 6 per cent of the total export trade 
of the country. The first cotton mill in Thdia was started m 1838 at 
Ghoosery near Calcutta and the first to be opened in Bombay dates from 
1863 with 5,000 throstle spindles. At the eid ol March 1923 the total 
number of mills in existence was 289, giving e\nployment to 356,768 
persons. 

Betijjeen 1898 and 1918 the number of spindles increased by nearly 
50 per cent and the number of looms by 211 percent bntthe tendency 
during the last fifteen years has been to enlarge existing mills rather than 
Open new ones. Indeed India at the outbreak of war ranked as fourth 
among the eoon&ies of the world manufacturing cotton textiles, being 
ejcceeded by Great Britain, the United States and Germany ^y. The 
t|ble below shows the progress made during the last forty^nve years. 
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Table No. 47 . — Frogrm of the ooUo% spinning md wamng indusirg 
in Mia since the yea/r 1879-80. 



Number of 
t mills in 
existence. 

NVMDJBa ov 



Persons 

employed 

Loom^. 

Spindles. 

1879 so 


58 

39,53 / 

13,307 

1,470,830 

18884%k 


109 

02,120 

22,156 

2,070,022 

1898>99 


174 

150,132 

37,288 

4,403.342 

J008-09 


2:53 

230,827 

74,592 

5,960,530 

1009-10 


24.> 

232,381 

80,171 

6,142,551 

1913-14 

.ft 

204, 

260,847 

96,688 

6,620,670 

19M-15 


255 

260,440 

103,311 

0,598,108 

1015-10 


2(i7 

275,871 

108.417 

6.675,088 

191G-17 

• • • • 

207 

277,370 

110,812 

0,070,162 

1017-18 


200 

284,054 

114,805 

0,614,269 

J918-19 ^ . 


204 

290,255 

116.094 

♦ 0,69tS9l% 

1919-20 


"^203 

305,511 

117,558 

6,714,265 

1920-21 

• 

t 

255 

.328,132 

117,953 

0,652,474 

1021-22 


.271 

.341,944 

128,314 

0,844,273 

* 1022-23 ■ . 

. 

280 

* 

356,758 

1 

137,238 

7,245,119 


Of the total nuuxber 9! mills in India 200 arc in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 12 in Bengal, 15 in the United Provinces, 15 in Madras, 9 in the 
(Central Provinces and Berar, 3 in the Punjab, 3 in Delhi, 2 in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 3 in French India a|id the rest in Indian States, chiefly in 
CentraJ India and Baroda. The mills of the Bombay Presidency (chiefly 
situated in Bombay City and Ahraedubad) produce 7o per cent of tho , 
yarn spun and 79 per cent of the cloth "woven. As far as could be 
ascertained in the Census of 1921 there are about two millions of hand- 
looms all over India working chiefly with yarn supplied from spinning 
mills though hand s^iniyng has not altogether died out. The state- 
ment below originally compiled by the Industrial Commission and now 
brought up «to date indicates that the mill-made and foreign yarn 
available for handloom weavers averaged indicates in the six years, 
1908-09 to 1913^4, over 250 million lbs. annually (after allojvance had 
been made for manufactures of rope and twine) against an estimated 
intra-mill consumption of 222 million lbs.* and there has been, it will 
be noticed, remarkably small variation in this %UTe in the last six 
years thou^ there has been a great increase in mill Consumption. 

* tteport of the Indiwi Ipdastiial ComiidB8ioa---AFpeiidi3( I, p. S. 
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Table No. 48 .— in thoumub qfibe. t^miU-tnaie ani foreign 
yam avotUMefor hmdloom weavers. 


PaiticularR. 

Average of 
1896.97— 
1901 02. 

Average of 
1908.09— 
1913.14. 

Average of , 
191748— 
1922-23. 


Lbs. 

Lbf. 

(iibd* 

^ bs boa 

44.950 

41.749 

39,388 

1. Yam iin(K>rted . < 



• 

(. by land 

1 ^ 

80 

21 

2 Yarn made m Indian milK 

« 

473.000 

« 

048,559 

001,785 

Totvl 

517,957 

690.388 

701,195 

/ bj SCH 

209.398 

200,831 

94,243 

3. Yam* exportwl . < 


* 


C bj land 

7,010 

14,()32 

11.793 

Total 

2t7,008 

215,463 

« 

100.030 

4. Nett quantity available in India 

a 

300,949 

474.925 

59.5,] 59 

5. t Cloth made in Indian milK . 

98.729 

248,918 

381,840 

6. t Bqanl to yam 

88,16) 

222, 24g 

340,937 

7. Yarn (mill mailo) available foi haiulliHun 
weavem (item 4-0)1 

212.798 

262,677 

254.222 


%> 


« 


* Including re-c.\port. 
t All woven goodq. 

X Caloulated at the rate oX 100 lbs. yaiii«112 Ibe. floth. 


^ , ,, The yam produced in Indian cotton mills in 

Pvodiiciien of yam. eleven years is shown in the next table. 

The figures fo]|;* Bombay, Madras, and the Indian States in 1922-23 
mark a substantial advance of those for 1913-14, while in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces there is a corresponding decline. 

^ JM * 
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IzL thd early days of tlie jnduatxy Indian cotton manufacturers were 
concerned chiefly with the production of lower counts of yam for ship- 
ment to China and for use on indigenous handlooms, but the tendency 
in receut^years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, suppleinenting 
Indian suppbes with imported long staple cotton The great dsflerence 
between the Lancashire and Eastern cotton spuming industries may be 
illustrated by the following. Of the world’s spindles 39 per cent are 
in the United Kingdom, but they consume only 16 per cent by weight 
of the world’s cotton crop, while India and Japan with one-sixteenth 
of the total spindles employ one-fifth of the world’s crop 
y It 18 interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium^nd fine 

, , yams with the production of similai descriptions 

Import, of 

Tablsi No. 60 — Imports and production of cotton yam in 19J3-14 and 
1922-23 conirasiei. 



1018 14 

1022 2*1 

t 

lorn 

Quantity 
in lbs 

PirrrntAffe 
of clans 

Ft reentage 
of total 

Qaaiiilty 
in lbs 

Percentage 
of class 

IVrcentage 
of total 

Nob lto26— 



86 21 



84 65 

Indian 

610 688.000 

09 6^1 


633,661 000 

07 86 


Importod 

2,150 000 

S’l 


13,870 000 

2X4 


KO 0 20 to 40- 



12 40 



18 28 

Indian 

62,711,000 

60 64 


60,803 000 

60 


Imported 

27 444 000 

80 80 


31,365,000 

31 


Nos Ii1>ovo40— 






1 10 

Indian 

2 608,000 

26 56 

■■ 

2,106,000 

26 08 


Imported 

7 859,000 

74 44 

H 

6,222,000 

78 92 


total . 

726,2e».000* 

•• 

100 

^04,984,000* 

•• 

100 


* IncladM Importfl <if mercciteed asd TmMpcrtflcd dracriptloivi of twtot and yarn 


In 1912 and 1913 there had been a marked decline m the spinning 
of counts between 31 and 40 in Indian mills, but while the wai lasted 
Indian mills spun less and less of the lower counts Of counts 1 to 10 the 
total was 87 million lbs in 1918-19 as compared with 130| million lbs in 
1913-14, and thy drop jn counts 11 to 20 was about 47 milhon lbs 
On the other hand', m counts above 20 there was considerable rise, parti- 
cularly m counts above 40, which may be due partly to the demands of 
the handloom weavers of finer products which importers were for a variety 
of reasons unable to satisfy Though India should be 4ble to command 
considerable quantities of long staple cotton from Uganda ^here has 
been, i( will be seen, a substantial fall m the spinning of counts above 
40 since the armistice, the total for 1918-19 being 4,786,000 lbs, 
as compared with 2,195,000 lbs. m 1922-23 A maik^ increase in 
the impoits of .yarns of the lowest counts, chiefly from Japan, wh^oh 
rose from 2,150,000 lbs. in 1913-14 tD^8,450,0001bB. in 1918-19 and again 
to 13,870,000 lbs. in 1922-23, must also be recorded. 
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Tn t)ie next table will be found tbe estimated ptoduotion of woven? 
goods in all the power mills in India during the last four years. Nn 
exact estimate of the production of the hand- 
looms scattered over the country can be at- 
tempted, but it is probably in the neighbourhood 
of 250,000,000 lbs .♦ 

Table No. 51,— Abstract statement of the quantity {%n lbs.) of woven goods' 
'produced in the cotton mills in India during the last four years. 


Prodsctiaii of wovon 
Jrtroodo. 


1 

Asbuiufactarps. 1 

f 

1 1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921 22. 

"1 

1922-23. 

(jjity and bleached 
('oloured piecegoods 
(fic^ and coloured goods other 
than piecegoods, 

JlosJCl}' . * . . I 

Miscellaneous . . . I 

Cottem goods mixed \iith «>ilk 
or vool. 

Totai. 

Lbs. 

27t»,7 11,225 

1 102,116,318 
3,320,^8 

1 293, Wh 

I 1.2.»)0,221 
203,830 

Lbs. 

26:1,514.182 

98.387,636 

3,484.S62 

110,784 

1,407.508 

226,529 

Lbs. 

?00 036,343 

98,432,961 i 
3,052,986 

363,099 
l,4:i2,9o8 ! 
177,750 

Lbs. 

300,312, 1(«5 

98,634,842 

3,422.967 

438,932 

2,201,290 

l(i4,726 

383,923,750 j 

367,481.791 j 

403.490.097 

405,204,022 


The corresponduig total in 1915-16 was 352,000,000 lbs. The only 
jmpoitant variation ib under the head ot grey and bleached piece- 
goods which now account for 75 per cent of the total. The proportion 
of coloured goods has declined since the war, but as the above table 
''hews the volume ot production has been remarkably steady during the 
last three years. The increase under the head ‘ miscellaneous ’ is 
attributed to the manufacture on a larger scale ot mill-made ^ kba4der *. 

JTable No. 52.— Quantity and value of exports of principal cotton manu- 
* • factuics. 


Yauf. Pibclooobs. 


Year 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

t Quantity. 

1 

V'alue, 


(Unit oX 

£ 

(Uiiiti of 

£ 

1913-14 

1,000 lbs.) 

. , 197,978 

0,654,873 

4,190,987 

1,000 yards.) 

1 89,233 

1,424,583 

1914-15 

13.3,019 

. 67,194 

1,058,489 

1915-16 

160,231 

4,615,244 

1 113, 4U> 

1,044,624 

1916.17 

. 168,08<l 

5,209,393 

2(1^845 

1 3,650,823 

J917-18 . . 

. . , 121,798 

. t 63,798 

5,043,141 

189,450 

3,692,162 

1018-19 

4,815,549 

119,088 1 

4,301,727 

5,824,103 

1919-20 

• . j 151,870 

12,172,822 

190,6.>5 

1920-21 . 

1 82,536 

6,781,023 

140,365 

5,004.202 

1021-22 

81,033 

5,143,046 

1 100,967 

4.987,020 

1922-23 • . . . 

. ' 66,801 

3,651,740 

166,951 

4,689,027 

f 



The exports ot yarn were, before the vrar, fpur or five times as valuable 
as the exports of piecegoods, but these latter have greatly increased 
since 1916-17 and in 1922-2Mor the first time 
Exgiorfa cf yam. exceeded the former in value. As in pre-war 


* Caloulated oooordbg to the loirmnla approved hy the Jtombay AhllownerV Aaso- 
oiation th|t 100 lbs. of yam 5 ddd 1 12 lbs. Of cloth. 
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times the chief participants are China (chiefly through Hongkong)^ 
Bigypt (for the Levant), the Straits and Aden. The faU in the total 
volume of exports in 1918-19 was due to the high rates prevailing for 
raw cotton in India and though there was a marked recovery in the 
following year, competition in the Far Eastern market with Cheaper 
Japan spun yarn has latterly seriously affected the volume of Indiaif 
exports. 

The exports of yarn to foreign destinations in 1922-23 are shewn in 
the next statement according to the port of shipment. Bombay has 
always eifjoyed a preponderating share of the trade. ^ 

T>ble No. 53. -Quatihty of cotton yarn and twist expo}ted in 1922-23 
and the share of the principal ports. 


Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Lhs. 


53,902.348 

98> 

490,810 

•8 

299,675 

•6 

50,801,490 

100 


Bombay . 

Tutu (n in 

'Calcutta 


The exports of cotton manufactures other than yarn still represent 
less than 10 per cent of the total output of the mills, but have substan 
tially increased m recent years. 1\ per cent, 
EspMrtt manu- jj^ 1922-23 was from Bom- 

bay and 22 per cent from Madras. The 
■exports of cotton manufactures, classified according to descriptions, 
have been as follows. 

Tab!*: No. 54. -Values of the ex [mis of qptton manufactures {other than 
yarn and twint) in 1913-14 ami from. 1918-19 onwards^ classified 
according to descriptions. 


Pie( e};oodH — € 

Grey 478,892 

White . 11,912 

Coloured, printed ^38,779 II 
and dyed. ! 
Handllerchiofs and .')4,38n 
shawlH. 

SewuiK thread . 11,870 

Hosieiy , , ‘1,098 

Other soiie . 24,503 


1918-19. 191920. 

19^0.21. 

» 

£ £ 
1,224,344 1,972,633 1 

1 1,478,«43 



Total . 11,525,099 |4,-H4,066 ( 0,102,728 | 5,399,8(te 


5,056,385 


T1u 3 declared value per yard of grey, white and coloured piec^oods 
in 1922-23 was 5 as. 11 pies, 7 as. 6 pies and 7 as. 6 ^ies, respdfctively, 
as compared with 2 as. 7 pics, 6 annas and 6 anuas in 1913-14. 

The chief markets for cotton cloth woven in India are those colonies 
and countries in which there is considerable Indian immigration. 

, ,17^ Bombay is the principal port* of shipment 

Cbwf nurketg, chaiars and dJufoUs, T, cloths* and 

* A grey oolioo, so called from an old trade marh. 
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dome»ticei the priacijpal destinations being Aden, East Africa (includiiig: 

- German ’ and Portuguese Bast Africa), Persia, Zanzibar, the Straits 
and Baluchistan {vid Karachi), while colotired lungis and ^am 'which 
^ro chiefly from Madras are shipped to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon 
.mcl Sumatra. 

« As an example of handloom weaving tor export, the tiade in Madiai^ 
handkerchiefs may J)e cited, which are shipped to the United Kingdom, 
M«I».h..>dk.rd.feb. ultiniate destination is chiefly 

^ Africa. These so-called handkerchiefB are 

juade with 40/? to 60.s* in pieces 8 yards by 3. The value of these ex- 
jiorted ih 1922-23 exceeded £145,000. 

Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as made 
in India, one resembling tlic woollen pile carpet but with warp, w^eft 
and pile all of cotton yarn, and the commoner 
CottoD carp«u. without any pile and witli the same design 

on both sides. The latter are produced in three principal foiiiis — ({an$ 
ibed.cStrpots), shatmyijiK (floor carpets) and jainamat* (prayer mats). 
This distinction of terms not however strictly observed and all pileless 

(Otton c<irpcts are commonly designated Jn the dan proper, 

rhe jiattern generally consists of stripes of various colours, blue and 
white being the favourile combination, but flowers and geometrical 
shapes are not infrecpiently woven into the body of the fabric. The 
tooms on i^’^hich dans are woven arc generally hoi-izontal and the dyes# 
Jonnerly in use were indigenous vegetable dyes, principally indigo, but 
the cheapness of aniline dyes has led to the increasing adoption of the 
lattoi. The w^eaveis mjiiost of the provinces arc poor Mahoinedans or 
low caste Hindus and the orgaiusation of the trade largely dejiencts on 
a system of advances by or middlemen who sell the outturn 

at the big trade ceiities. Datn propcilv so called are generally nur- 
cliased in the piece, while floor caVpets are sf)]d by the yard or by weight. 

The chief centres of manufacture are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, Cawii- 
pore, yarukhabad, Moradabad and Etaw^ah in the United Provinces. 
The daris of Agra arc noted for their finish, those of Bareilly for their 
cheapness and durability and of Aligarh for*tlie closeness of tlie stitch. 
The industry is expanding in Cawnpore where large millsYinder European 
and Indian management are manufacturing with machinery larger sizes 
suitable for tents and bungalows and turning out considerable quan- 
fities for export to England and America. Othej^ provinces where 
cotton carpets are made are the Punjab, chiefly in the districts of Multan, 
Amballa and Hoshiarpiir, tte Delhi Province, the Bahaw^alpur State, 
Patna city, and^ the Champaran and Shahabad districts of Bihar and 
Ayyampet, Bhavani, Adoni and Kurnool in the Madras Presidency 
where the local nama for these carpets isjamkalam. In the Bombav Presi- 
dency a not inconsiderable industry is carried on in some of the^eccan 
districts. It is also a popular jail industry in nearly every province. 

No separate statistics are maintained of the expotf^**, 

* In the Central Provinces, jehmmas. 
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GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR* 
Rice, 


Although in favourable seasons, barley, millets and pulses are ex^ 
ported m con'^iderable quantities from India, the most valuable export^ 
, included under the head ‘ Grains and Pulses , 

Prodnctioa. invanably been rice and wheat, their 

aggregate values repiesenting about IM) per cent of the w^ole. The 
world production of cleaned nee has been calculated* as in the neighboui- 
hood of 60,000,000 tons, exclusive of an entirely empirical estimate of 
3b ,000,000 tons for China. India’s share of this grand total of 90,000,000 
tons may bo taken approximately at 35 per cent and though her average 
exports seldom exceed 5 per cent of her total estimate production, 
she IS nevertheless the largest exporter of ricc in the world. India’s 
•export trade in nee is less susceptible to seasonal influences than is the 
•case of the majority of food gramb bepausc in Burma, jvhich contnbutes 
the greater part of it, a failure of the rains is unknowm. The volume of 
export to foi eign countiies is, however, affected by crop shortage in other 
parts of India. 

The acreage and production of cleaned iice in British India in the last 
ton years arc as indicated in the following 

AcrMge. 

C * * 

Table No. 56 . — Acreage and f/oducl%on of cleaned rice in British India 
^ from 2913-14, 











Jjx addition, thore is aji estimated prodaction in the Xndian States 
wliich is toughly placed at 1 ,000,000 tons. The yield per acre for British 
India is about 8f cwts, which compares very unfavourably with Japan 
and Egypt, where it is between 21 and 22. The area in the principal 
pi^vinces in 1923-23 and their percentage are shewn below. The per- 
centages are, in years of normal rainfall, subject to very little Variation. 

(> 

Tablsi No. 56. — Acreage under rice according to provinces in 1922-23 . 


Provincen. 

Acres. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Bengal 

21,773.000 

27 

Bibar and Orissa 

15,3r)0.000 

IH 

Burma 

IJ. 288, 000 

14 

Madras 

n .2 S «'»,000 

14 

United Provinces 

7.010,000 

0 

< 'cntral Provinces and Bers 

5,143,000 

\ssam 

4,024,000 


Bon^ity (including Sind) 

3,058.000 . 

929,000 1 


Punjab 

1 

Toial 1 on BniTibu India 

80,577,000 

100 


Rice in the husk before hulling is known as paddy. After hulling 
It becorncH rough rice and atier pearling it becomes cleaned or white ilce. 

^ The broken grams of rice are separated out 

Terms employed. toodie or Umd. while the higher 

grades of rice are subject to a further process of polishing on sheepskins 
with the object of reipoving any rice meal which may adhere to the 
grain. No chemicals whatever aie used in this polishing process or in 
any other proce&s connected » ith the nulling of rice. Cargo rice contains 
B to 20 per cent of unhusked rice, i.c., paddy, and, if exported in this 
'torm to Eurojie, is subject to further milling on arrival there. The ratio 
of paddy to rice by weight depends entirely on the quality of rice pro- 
duced. In the case of specials it may be taken as of 8 : 5, but the ratio 
for better qualities is lower. 

For boiled rice there is no market in Europe, but there is a consider- 
able demand for the grain in this form in*'lndia and also in countries 
where Indian labour is employed such as the Federafed Malay States 
and Ceylon. The process may be roughly described^as follows. -The 
paddy is soaked in water for forty to eighty hours according to 
grain and season and boiled for twenty to forty minut^ss and dried before 
husking. This business is largely in the hands of small millers in out of 
the waj; places where there is plenty of room to spread the rice after 
steaming to d^y in the sun, though artificial drying is not unknown. 
This parboiled rice has a higher nutrient value, owing to its lighter 
milling and thou^ when husked it has a yellow tinge it becomes white 
when cooked and keeps better afterwards, which is a great asset when 
rice is prepared overnight to be eaten the following day. Attempts are 
being made in Rangoon to evolve a more scientific process for the pro- 
duction of parboiled rice but it CiJinot be said that ahy entirdy satis- 
factory plant has yet been devised. 



For statistical purposes, and coast^tise eitpcrts of rice are 

divided up into two heads— rice in the husk (paddy) axd rioo not in 
^ the husk (rice), but the yclume of the former 

£icportt. seldom exceeds 60,000 tons' in the year, the 

chief destination beim? Ceylon. Bice not in the husk includes boiled rice. 


Table No. 57. -Ejcports of rice according to province from 1909-10 

in round figures. 



1 

PBOVincss. 


I ToTAt. 

Year. 

\ 

Bnnna i 

Bengal. 

1 

1 

Madras. | 

Bombay 

and 

Sind 

Quantity. 

^Waluo 

1 I 

Pre-war yeara — 

A nnnal avoraKo for qutnq uen- 
nlum— 1909-10 to 1013 14. 

Tom. 1 
1,814.000 1 

Toiw. 

374,000 

1 

Tons. 

121,000 

Tons. 

m,ooo 

Tons. 

2,808,000 

£ 

16,107.000 

War years — 

Annual avorago for quinquen- 
nium— 101 i-15 to 191A-10. 

1,271,000 

107,000 

176,000 

131.000 

1,684,000 

12.688,000 

Poet-war years-- I 

1010.20 . 

492,000 

48,000 

2,000 

70,000 

61h,000 

6,en8,ooo 

1020-21 . 1 

03 1,000 

11,000 

0,000 

109,000 

1,060,000 

11,028,000 

1021-22 1 

1,214,000 • 

12,000 

63,000 

87,000 

1,360,000 

16,375,000 

1022-2.) . . . . ' 

1,768,000 « 

207,000 

.)1,000 

70,000 

2,088,000 

28,133,000 


Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in rice and also 
cnakcb good any shortage in the supjdv for local consumption in other* 
parts of India, because the ratio of acreage under rice to population is 
SO high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that of Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras who grow moie rice but have to jneet a much higher 
internal demand. The Burma trade represents 80 pei cent of the whole. 
The Madras trade is practically contined'to Ceylon. 

Any failure of the monsoon in India at once creites a reniarkabL 
inflation of values in Burma to which the range of prices in foreign 
ma^'kets does not usually respond. Prior to 1910-11 the average export 
of rice from India did not exceed two million tons ; but the trade sub- 
sequently expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports amounted to a 
little less than 2^ millions. The fall from this level, between 1919-20 
and 1921-22. is attributable uo the strict control of rice exports enforced 
hy the Government of India. 

The principal causes of the shrinkage in exports from Burma and 
Bengal in the flrst three war years were the loss of enemy markets and 
shortage of shippii*". The increasix^ volume of exports direct to the 
United Kingdom, which was a feature of the wa years, has not been 
Yuaintained since the armistice. 

Table No, 58. - -Z>wco^ experts of rice to the United Kingdom in 1913-14 


and during the last five years, ^ 


- 

1 1U13-I4. 


1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1022-23. 

Toua 

. 1 101.409 


1 67.4W 

170,064 

108,116* 

78,737 














the a good deal ol lndian xm waa eleaned and poUdied 
in and & it Teaeiod tho United Kingdom. The 

pie-wat ixm^^ to tlte Umted Kingdom i&mn Bangoon fox rice was 
in theue^hhcMirhb^ of 25 sh i llin gs per ton : at the time of the d^laxa- 
tion of the armistice the Government rate was 125 shillings and for 
^outside steamers 400 shillings and upwards. The present rate is 27s. 6d. 

The principal countries participating in the export trade in rice in 
the ye^r before the war and in 1922-23 are shown in the table sub* 
joined. 

Tablb. No. 59. — Qua?Uities and values of rice exported frmn India in 
1913~14 and 1922-23 classified according to destinations. 


Destinations. 


1918-14. 



1022<23. 



Tonfl. 

Per cent. 

> S 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

£ 

Ceylon .... 

33S,059 

^ 13-8 

L 3,162,450 

862,927 

17-4 

4,404,825 

.Strain Settlements, including 

284,589 

11-8 

( 1,91.5.029 

173,648 

8-3 

1,842.186 

lAbuan. 




United Kingdom . 

101,409 

6-7 

1,129,677 

78,737 

8'8 

858,249 

Kgypt ; . . . . 

58,884 

2-2 

' 371,097 

95,138 

4.5 1 

1,104,015 

Mamitins and Dependencies . 

51,844 

21 

503.988 

60,064 

8.* 

003,684 

Other Britlali 1*088 ossions 

144,878 

60 

1,189,541 

283,483 

13-6 

3,322,812 

• I’OTAL BBITlSn COONTliIEB . 

1,031,163 

‘ 42-6 

■ 8,271,782 

1,059,942 

50*8 

12,485,02^ 

HoUaod .... 

333,732 

^ m 

: 2)026,221 

63,603 

3-1 

620,858 

Germany .... 

816,895 

18*1 

' 2,090,054 i 

340,150 

16-8 

3,542,630 

Austria 

> 211,442 

1 

8*7 

1,870,032 

6,400 

•3 

78,938 

tTungary .... 




• 

Japan . . < . . 

I 160,046 

6-6 

3,076,886 

79,620 

3- 

842,011 

^Asiatic Tiirkey 

1 81,057 

3-4 

665,869 

1,005 

•0 

14,407 

Java . ... 

89,412 

1-6 

261,158 

75,766 

3-6 

757.021 

Tranre .... 

2i,679 

09 

152,972 

2,842 

•1 

30,788 

Italy ..... 

000 

•04 

6,110 

8.950 

•2 

41,521 

Other foreign Countries 

221,937 

9-26 

, 1,672,498 

454.750 

21-8 

4,768,017 

Total Vobeigit Countriv . 

1,888.700 

57-4 

1 9,323)800 

1,027,907 

40-2 

. 10,007,502 

ALL COUNTEIES 

2,419,863 

100 

117,599,582 

2,087.030 

100 

23,133,212 


Of India’s total exports about 47 per cent went in pre-war days to 
Europe, 42 per cent to other Asiatic countries (Ceyloi^ the Straits Settle- 
. . . ^ ments, Japan, etc.), the remaining 11 per cent 

Pnadpalrecipiento. bring distributed amongst Africa, the West 
Indies and South America. About half the volume of exports is for 
consumption as food, the remainder being utilized partly for food and 
partly ior tffe mayrnfacture of spirits and starch. 

The escorts to Java vary according to the quantities wnich that 
country is able to obtain from Indo-China and Siam and the prices ruling 
in those markets. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 they exceeded a quarier of a 
million tons -and in 1912-13, 160,000 tons. Wl^e In^ exported about 
1, 400)000 tons to foreign countries in the last pre-war year, Siam and 
IndorUb^, rile nmct most ihiporti^t exporting countries, suppUed^n 
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almosi equivalent quantity to Britiah countries (1,800>000 tons). Ceylon 
eontinuee to be tbe beat customeT tot Indian rice, but Gennany, it will 
be noticed, has more than recovered its pre-war position, while Japan, 
with a much larger demand in 1922-23 than in the preceding year 
less than half of her 1913-14 requirements. Direct trade with the 
West Indies developed considerably during the war. The demands 
of Cuba were previously met by re-exports of Rangoon rice, practically 
all Strmts gualityt from Liverpool or by German millers with similar or 
better qualities produced from cargo rice purchased in Burma. Direct 
shipments, chiefly from Calcutta, only in one year exceeded 2,5W tons, 
^he exports from Burma to Cuba in 1915-16 amounted to 28,071 tons 
and in 1916-17 to 75,451 tons, the ootrosponding figures for Calcutta 
being 7,176 tons and 10,199 tons respeoiively. ' If more freight had 
been available the Calcutta figures in this and* the following year 
would have been largely increased. In 1918-19, the strict rationing, 
established just before the new Burma crop came on the market, dis- 
appointed many prospe(‘tive buyers. The Bengal rice, which gpes to 
Cuba, is of a quality grown chiefly in the districts adjoining Calcutta 
for which there is little oi no demand in India. Jn 1922-23 the total 
exports ot rice to Cuba and other West Indian • stands exceeded 
110.000 tons, almost entirelv from Benoal 

An export duty of three annas per maund (equivalent to about 1 1(/- 
a bushel) is levied on all foreign exports ot rice husked or unhusked* 
including rice flour but not meal, the ta'x 
Export duty. being included in the /. o. h. price. Tlie total 

revenue from this source during the Iasi ten years is shewn helow. 

Table No. GO.— Revenue dei iced from export duty on rice since 19LV14. 


Yodi, Kevfnue 


1913 14 
leu.i) 
1913 U) 

1916- 17 

1917- iS 
191S 19 
191920 
1920 21 
1921-22 
1923-2*1 


£ 

SM) <H)0 
5fi3,{KK) 
r)<>7,00(» 

702,1 M>0 

741.000 

24.5.000 

402.000 
.536,000 
720, (XXl 


Early in 1918 the Government of India decided that no exports to 
Europe of Burma rice should be permitted except for the Royal Com- 
^ mission on Wheat Supplies Sjad a Kioe Commis- 

Rif i control. sioner for Burma wap appointed. In November 
of the same year, the monsoon rainshaving been disappointing, a Food 
Stuffs Commissioner for India was appointed and the lUoe Commisrioner 
placed under his orders. The main features of the control scheme were 
the determination by the Government of India of the quantities to be 
pMpped to any particukrdestinatiipL, and the inatstenoe upon licensea 
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before shipment, wHoh vere panted only upon produotion of satisfac- 
tory evidence that the price ptod or to be paid was not in excess of the 
controtted basic price, whi^h was in the first instance fixed at Bs. 335 
ex-hojmer for the quality knoarn as ** big mills specials.’’ This price 
bad to be raised in May 1919 as the control had threatened to break down 
• owing to the rise in the price of paddy, and again in January 1920, 
when the control scheme was modified in certain other important 
particulars. In 1919-20 the other provinces of India absorbed no loss than 
80 per cent of Burma's exportable surplus, the principal foreign 
destinations being Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the United King- 
dom and Mauritius. Up to the end of 1920 control continued unchanged 
but the sudden break in the Indian demand led to a reconsideration of 
the allotments for other countries. In January 1921 all restrictions 
on the movement of rice coastwise were removed, while shipments 
to foreign destination were allowed freely under Hcense. Power was, 
however, reserved to rcimpose control, should prices rise unduly. A 
notable feature*of the year wits the reappearance of Germany as a 
buyer of Burma rice and but for difiicultles of finance, despatches 
would have been even larger than they were. On the other band, Java 
and Cuba, which had purchased heavily in the previous year, received 
very small allotments. There was an unexpected revival in the Indian 
demand in early part of 1921. Gambling upon t lie ultimate removal 
of control led the latter half of this year to a sensational advance in the 
piice of paddy which the refusal of further licenses for foreign destimf- 
tions in July failed to arrest.'^ Shipments to Germany again increased, 
while there was a anariced fall in the exports tp the United Kingdom 

and Japan. Finally all control over exports ol rice from Burma was 
removed in December 1921, and from India on 1st April 1922.* The 
total net profit accruing from the Kice ( ’ontrol scheme amounted to 
/over 9 crores of rupees (£6 millipns) w'hich have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government of Burma for the development of the province. 


Since the British oc\..u^ation in 18b2, rice has been Burma's principal 
export and Kangoon rice, as it is called, is the standard of the European 
rice trade. About two-thirds of the rice crop 
Burma. comes from Lowei Burma where it represents 

90 per 'cent of the cultivated area. From threshing* floor to river or 
railhead the paddy is commonly carted in bulk. It is thence conveyed 
to the various ports either by rail in bags or more commonly by boat 
in bulk, measured alongside the mills as discharge^ and stored in the 
miljs’ godovms- Paddy prices in Eangoon are quoted with leference 
to a unit of 100 baskets containing 46 lbs. each, but in the districts the 
baticets used are not standardised and there is considerable local vari- 
ance. For example, the Akyab paddy basket contains 23 lbs. only. 

As a rule the j^ddy is taken over from the cultivator on t]]^e thresh- 
ing floor either by middlemen acting on behalf of the mills, by speoula- 
, tors, or by local traders known as jungle brokers. 

Murketuis* beginning of the paddy i}ea8on corresponds 

pretty clostiiy to that of the calendar year as h^Ming oommencea 
generalty towards the mi, of November and the crop comes commercially 
into tight in Jainuary. l^he orop is all hand-reaped chiefly by cootjes 
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from Madras and Bengal, meehanicaJ aide b^ng tMdoiown. Hie mill 
wbicb own their own b^ts advance money to thmr paddy buyers on the 
security of the latter’s land or other property. In some cases the paddy 
buyers mortgage their boats against the moneys recdved. A boat may 
do three or four trips per month according to the position of the paddy 
but if bringing paddy from the more distant and outlying districts a full 
month may be occupied in making one trip* As soon as the buyer 
obtains a boat he proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to 
the mill for measurement. Measurement is done fairly rapidly and in 
very few cases occupies more than one day. In fact, generally speaking, 
the boats which arrive in the morning can return up-country the same 
(fay^ When a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of baskets 
are weighed and the average weight arrived at therefrom is taken as 
representing the weight of the whole consignment, credit being given to 
the seller for any excess over 46 lbs. and deductions being made if the ave- 
rage weight is found to be less than 46 lbs. Storing facilities 
districts, which were formerly limited, are now considerable and jit S* 
rough estimate almost half the exportable surplus can be distribuwd in 
goSwna upcountry. Paddy deteriorates to some extent as regards 
colour and grain with lengthy storage, but its merits as a food stuff remain 
unimpaired. Deterioration in colour is brought about by heating and 
so far no expraient has been hit upon to overcome this difficulty. ^ 

In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves in 

c-rder to remove extraneous matter, such as stones, dirt ahd straw, 
and winnowed. It is then hulled, i.e., passed 
^ ^ between the grind stones which remove the 

husk, winnowed again and then becomes what .is known as honzain, 

* Fiv^ parts caigo rice ' consists of 80 per cent lomzain and 20 per cent 
paddy. In white rice mills, the Inrnz m rice is again milled by cones or 
pearlers, which remove the outer cuticle. The lico then goes through a 
further process of sieving, the sieves being so arranged and graded that * 
the percentage of broken rice, which it is desired to separate from the 
whole ric'*, can bf* removed and bagged off sep irately. It thou re- 
winnowed and bagged. In the higher qualities of rice, usually shipped 
to Europe, there is a further polishing in cylinders made of wood and 
wire gauze in which revolve tollers covered with sheep skin. This takes 
place after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sievit^ process. Formerly rhebulk of the rice shipped was cargo rice, 
but now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is practically 
the inverse of wliat it was a quarter of a century ago. 

„ , . . , The following are ihe terms on which nee is 

U«Hof»deudditpi»Bt. soldinBunna^ 

When sold locally, at a price per 100 baskets of 76 lls. each. 
„ „ to Eim^e „ „ „ cwt. of 11^ lbs. dStt. 

“i, „ to Java picul of lbs. nett. 

„ „ to Manila picul of 1331 lbs. nett. 

„ to Straits coyan of 5,3331 lbs. nett. 

„ „ato Japan picul of 136 lbs..nett ((» per 

cwt of 112 lbs. nett.), 
to India „ „ „ bag (acooitling to weight). 
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Bice {or the Umted Kngdom is uso^Uy on coniaignmeiit sale through 
brokers in I^onlcm. The general levd at prices fpr Burma rice is lower 
than for any other variety. 

The qtu^ies of white rice milled in Burma are known as follows : — 
Noa. It 2 and 3 Europe rice. 

S. Q. (Straits Quality) Europe rice. 

Small Mills special. 

Big Mills special. 

Special grains have their own names, Meedong rice, Yahine rice, etc. 

The following qualities of broken rice or coodie are produced from the 
dhove 


From all qualities : — 

SfoB. 4, 6 and 6 white broken rice. 

Cargo broken rice. 

From Nos. 1 and 2 Europe rice 
A 1, A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 
i^SFrom No. S^Europe nee and iS. Q. Europe rice . 

' W B 1, B 2 and B 3 white broken rice. 

From Small Mills specials and Big Mills speeiah and Meedong 
specials : — 

C 1, C 2, and C 3 white broken rice. ^ 

^he barometer of the Rangoon market is the price of big mills special 

rice Which again depends upon^ and bears a definite relation to the 

‘current price of paddy. ♦ 

The unit of shipment in Rangoon is the bag which varies in weight 
from 168 to 225 Ibq. nett. 

The usual wbusy scaison tor paddy commences about the 15th of 
January and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the latter 
date it is normally reckoned that about half the exportable surplus has 
been marketed. -The remainder of the crop is marketed throughout 
*the year and under normal conations is delivered at the port of export 
by the middlegof December^ There has been a growing tendency, of recent 
years, which war exigencies have accentuated, to store so as to distribute 
the lousiness more evenly throughout the year. Co-operative Credit 
Societies have enabled cultivators to hold up part of the harvest instead 
of rushing it down in the first three monthh of the season and glutting 
the market with disastrous results to themselves. 

The milling capacity of a typical Rangoon mill may be pub at about 
30,000 baskets of 46 lbs. paddy per day of 12 hours. The largest mill 
at Fazundaung is capable turning out 700 

• Mill*. ^ cargo rice a day. Mills generally 

run night and day for* about three months in the year and paddy hu^ 
is the only fud^sed. The quantity of husk produced is always in excess 
of fuel Required and until a year or two ago the surplus husk used to be 
discharged into the creeks and rivers. Now-a days, howevef, when 
fuel is expensive many other industries are glad to purchase the available 
surplus. 

No exact figures are available as to the number of ripe mills in Burma 
and ihdr milSng capacity, but there are over 300 <^plo 3 diig twenty 
hands Or moca and on a congarvative estimate the outturn may be put 
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at about MOO, 000 tons of ' five parte oai»o rioe ’ pet amiiim. In Buma, 
as in otbet parts of Jii4ia, tbe capacity of nulls is coosidetabty in excess 
of the quantity of grain available for milling* 

Table No. 61.- --The di^Hbution of the exports of rice from Bwma accord- 
ing to countries in 1913-14 and 1922-23 conJtrasted. 

1913-14. 1922-23. 


Deetinatiun. 

Tons. j 

Poi 

cent. 

C^lon 

{Settlements 

44,723 

2 

280,922 

15 

United Kingdom 

139,250 

8 

Holland 

325,300 1 

18 

tirennany . 

297,500 1 

16 

China and Hongkong 

20,429 i 

1 

Austria -Hungary 

209,417 

1 11 

JaiMkii . " . 

160,643 

1 9 

Other countries . 

350,701 

1 20 


Destination. 

Tons, 

Per 

cent. 

Ceylon . . .1 

268,4.51 

15 

Germany . 

339,450 

19 

China end Hongkong 

271,996 

10 

United Kingdom . , 

71,959 

4 

Japan 



Htraits Settlements . 

172,678 

10 

Maufitiui- and Depen- 

24,966 

1 > 

dcnoies. ' 

Other Countries 

525,821 



T116 norai&l distribution of the foreign trade before the 'var betweep 
the different Burma porta was — Bangoon 68 per cent, Bassein 13 per cenV 
Moulmein 10 per cent and Akyab 9 peV cent. In 1922*23 the percentages 
were Kangoon 83 Bassein 10 Moulmein 6 and Akyab 1. , 

**■ Though the average acreage under jrice m Bengal and the adjoin- 
ing province of Bihar and Orissa, which is chiefly served by the port of 
Calcutta.* amounts to 47 por cent of the aggre- 
Bengal. British India, the voluftie of foreign 

exponts has never been comparable with, that of Burma, though in a 
favoiirable season the Madras figures are generally exceeded. The 
principal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years were Ceylon and 
Mauritius. Since 1913*14 Natal has taken an increasing share of the 
trade and a direct trade with Cuba has sprung up. Of the total, 99 per 
cent went in pre-war days from Calcutta and the balance from Chittagong. 
The following table gives the consolidated Bengal figures. * 


Table No. ^"^.—Q^mntities and values of rice exported from Bengal, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

a 

(Tons! 

£ 

J913-14 . 

326,921 

3,304,148 

1914-15 . 

170,244 

1,770,276 

191.5-16 

75,450 

841,759 

1916-17 . 

64,107 

742,600 

713,342 

1917-18 . 

71,404 r 

1918-19 . « 

153,326 

1,626.675 

1919-20 . 

48,078 

720,330 

1920-21 . 

10,502 

207,193 

1921-22 . 

n,7ii 

217.171 

1922-23 . 

207,319 

. . 2,785,962 


* In 1913-14 Mid earliM* there wore alao aomr shipments from 

m 
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Sbipm^tits in 1915-16, 1916-17 mi 1917-18 affected by freight 
shortage, and in 1918-19* when a better shipping position and a brisk 
demand for common rice from Ceylon, South Africa, Mauiithis and the 
West Indi^ encouraged heavier exports, it became necessary to con- 
hcrve supplies for local ^nsumption in consequence of the partial failure 
of the monsoon. The Foodstuffs Commissioner, wliose appointment 
became necessary in October 1918, decided that these markets should 
be rationed as far as possible from Burma. 

The chief varieties of Bengal rice on the market are table or white 
Patna, broken fable rice or khood, Patna, old hard and chinimhur, while 
* 111101 ^ boiled or brown rices may be mentioned boiled Patna, dowd- 
khani, ballam and raree. The principal variety of rice exported is kazla 
v\hich goes to Ceylon. The chief market for white Patna before the 
war was Hamburg, but considerable quantities went also to Liverpool 
and Bremen : for old hard, which is grown chiefly in the neighbourliood 
of 'Calcutta (the designation Patna having reference to the boldness of 
the grain and not implying locality of origin), (Mban ports ; and for boiled 
Pat^t> and ballam Trinidad, Martinique and the Persian Gulf. For 
iaree there is a considerable demand in Mauritius. 

The unit of ^alo in (^aloutta is the bu^suar nuumd and sliipmoid is 
made in bags of 161 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling quotations arc based 
on the cwt. c. i. 

Foreign exjiorts from the Madras Pie.sidency are comparatively 
• limited. • The following table shows the quan^- 

Madras. ritios ^xported during the last ten years ^ 

Table No. 63.- Quant ihfs and valves of rice exported from all ports in 
(he Madtas^ Ptesidency dining the last ten yearti. 



• 


• 

! Qn.uitilv. 

VaUio. 





Tdnw. 

t 

1!U3.14 



, 

13ri,<«00 

LoTO.OCiO 

191413 




t 183,000 

I,850,00(» 

1916-1(1 




239,000 

2,027,000 

1916-17 




181,000 

2.(>77,000 

I917-V( 




173,000 

l,9br),(KM> 

1,12(>.(MK> 

1918-19 




1 97,0(M> 

1919 20 




, 2,000 

25,000 

1920-21 




. , 0,000 , 

78,('0i) 

1921-22 




. ' r*3,000 

705,000 

1022 23 




. 1 r)i,(K>o 

()73,ogo 


Practically the whole of the trade is with Ceylom The chief ports ol 
export were Cocanada, Tuticorin, Negapatam an^'Dhanushkodi. At 
Codhnada the usual ’grades shipped, all parboiled, arc mill lice A, B 
and 0 grades, chahytAn or unpolished rice and bazaar boiled, which is 
prepared in local hand mills and is of very inferior quality. 

Thsiunit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, generally. 
Foreign exporfc of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller scale 
than those of Madras. In pre-war years, the average shipments did 
not exceed 26,000 tons a year, the actual 
®«®bs^»wdency. figures for 1913-14 being 28,884 tons. The 

' ' “ y- table below gives the quantities and values 

of rice exported from 1913-14 onwards. 
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Table Ko. and ^tahtes of rice ^sported from Bmbap pern 

2913-24 omoaris. 


Year. 

QuMitity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

i 

1913- 14 

28,8S4 

283,546 

191415 

25,276 

256,024 

191540 

30,059 

322,098 

1916-17 

72,657 

797, .W 

39n-lH 

113,464 

1,299,425 

1918-19 

104,6:15 

1,526,504 

1919-20 

49,671 

831,909 

1920-21 

27,8:19 

481,631 

1921-22 

2,377 

39,079 

1922-23 

22,538 

354,214 


The considerable inoreise in the figure in the triennium 1916-17 to 
1918-19, w in consequence of larger shipments to the {’ersian Gulf and 
East Africa, chiefly of rice railed across India, becau'^e there was no 
freight offering in Calcutta or Kangoon direct to these destinations. 
The total ft»r 1922-2:1 represents a return to pre-war levels. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 168 lbs. gross. 

The following table shews the quantities ami values of nee exported 

^ ^ from Karachi to foreign countries from 1912-14: 

(2) K«.ch.. onwards. 

€ 

Table No. Quantities and values of rice exported from Kaioch to 
foreign countries from 1913-li onwards. 

Year J Qaantitv. Value 





' I Tons 

r 

1913 14 . 



. 1 f>:i,739 

489,004 

1914-15 



. 1 c 41,345 

4i>2,052 

469,390 

19L546 



1 4»,»99 

1916-17 



77,:i63 

769,487 

1917-18 



82,742 

822,735 

1918-19 

, 


51,817 

729.507 

1919-20 . 



. , 26.427 

I•15,:^62 

1920 21 . 

. 


81,341 

1,2.54,172 

1921-22 . 



84,934 

1,302 251 

1922 2S . 



- 1 48,009 

67’i,l97 


There is comparjutively little rice grown in the hinterland served by 
Karachi and the average value of sUpments^did' not exceed £300,000 
before 1913- 14, when a good harvest in Cutch stimulated foreign exports, 
the chief customers being Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, Bed Sea ports, 
Muscat and Persia. Subsequent developments were due to th^ same 
causes ai^ have been specified in the case of Bomba 3 rr but the embargo 
imposed in September 1918 on shipments of rice from Burma ports to 
Calcutta affecW despatches in the latter h If of 1918-19 and in the fol* 
lowing year, , 

The unit of the Karachi market is the candy of 656 lbs. and 

shipment is made in bags of 2 or 2| maunds nett. 
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In tibe o&mi Indian trade returns rice nieal or bran is merged in the 
general heading ^ Bran and PoQarda.* The total quantity exported 
under this item in 19U-15 was 194,688 tons, 
RicttinesL 183,697 tons were shipped from 

Burma and the Burma exports are known to consist entirely o| rio6 meal. 
As before the war, the United Kingdom is the principal customer for 
Burma rice meal as cattle fodder, taking about 120,000 tons each year 
with the Straits Settlements and Germany next in importance. The 
^iverage price was Rs. 69 (£4 125.) per ton in 1921-22, as compared 
with Rs. 13 ( 175 . 4(/.) in 1917-18 and Rs. 8 ( 105 . 8d.) in 1918-19. The 
bulk of the shipments goes from Rangoon. 


Wheat. 

Though India pioduces about one-tenth of the' world’s wheat, this 
oiain is an indispensable article of food to the inhabitants of the 
. Punjab only. In other provinces extension of 

Prodiictioii. « cultivation has been dictated lather by the 
prosp&ts of profitable export to Europe than by internal demand. 
The five principal countries exporting wheat in pre-war times were 
I he United Slates of America. Russia, Canada, the Argentine Republic 
«ind India in that order, wh lo .>s log^rds production, India occupied 
1 he third place as the table below shows, with about a third of the 
American crop and nearly doulile that of Canada 


Table No. —PrqiiJ action and ej pot is of wheat according to countries 

in 1914, 


• 1 




• 

• ( <mi!ln ‘s • 

1 

!*iodu turn. 

ExiMllfS. 

HI 

• 

^’ous. 

Tons. 


United States of Aitionra . 

23.816,88.^> 

4.647.3(H) 

20 

Russia ..... 

15,32t,017 

2,368,500 

16 

Tndu 

8,336,484 

694,680 

8 

Argontine Bepublic 

4,498,215 

963,000 


Canada .... 

4,311,015 

1,879,200 

• • ^ Total 

56,286,646 

*> 

10,552,680 

19 


The variety^f whett must commonly cultivated in India is tnticum 
milgare.% The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irrigation, parti- 
cularly in the new fianal colonies. Little or no labour saving machinery 
is yet employed in the wheat fields and the crop is hand-reaped. On 
land liberally manured and irrigated, yields of from 1,500 to 1,600 lbs. 
per acre have been obtained but the crop is liable to* damage by rust 
if there is rain or cloudy weather in February, On dry (i.e. un-irrigated) 
lands SCO IbcL would be a fair average crop. 
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HaTvestii^ of the crop begiaa in tfazdi and April and irinnowing^ 
contixmes until the end of May. In a good ywt the euiplus crop is at 
once brought up by eicporters and no time is lost in putting it on the 
European market where it bridges the interval between the antipodean 
harvests of South America and Australia and those of northern latitudes. 
Good prices are often procurable for early shipments as they arrive at 
a time when home stocks ar^ practically exhausted. The rush of wheat 
from the threshing floor to the ports is therefore concentrated in normal 
years to May, June, July and August and shipments thereafter, except 
when a good monsoon coincides with a brisk European demand, are 
comparatively small. The divergences noticeable between 1919 and 
1922 in the subjoined table are due chiefly to control.* 

Table No. C)7 ,—MontJdy expoiis of wheal in 1914 and during the last six 
years from Karachi. 


Montlis. 1914. 1918. j 1019. | 1920. 1921. | 1922 1923 


1 

Ions. 

Tons. 

f 

Ton«». 

Tons. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

{Tons. 

January . ^ 

18,070 

12,446 

1.249 

640 

79,827 

894 

63,446 

JclrriiaTy . . 

8,904 

1,042 

543 

691 

52,409 

38 

20,076 

Match . 

8,479 

50,677 

499 

661 

54,436 

111 

20,542 

April 

7,016 

43,100 

56 

371 

18,361 

04 

5(>,760 

May . 

21,771 

63,649 

597^ 

688 

12,181 

145 

80,016 

Cune . 

166.007 

75,840 

323 ' 

510 

13 824 

1*50 

188.163 

July . 

1 168,417 

65,583 

455 

510 

1 23,734 

56 

131,510 

AugUMt 

1 41,824 

122,050 

436 

.380 

f.OOl 

82 

44,691 

bcpi«inl}(*r . 

1 &6,067 

30,798 

601 

400 

* 160 

57 

86.447 

OctobSL 

1 87.742 

10,465 

292 

< 629 

474 

848 

11,699 

November . 

' .-^4,61 5 

935 

157 

8,968 

309 

45,051 

20,14L 

December , 

' 36.404 

1 

' 461 

595 

• 36,722 

142 

1 

< 57,991 

15,467 ^ 


In years of plenty the cultivators in the Punjab are generally anxious 
to realise their money in order that they may pay off advances, satisfy 
Government dues and avoid the risk oi loss from weevils by storage m 
the monsoon. In vears of famine the local price is generally so high 
that the parity af prices m Europe is exceeded and the volume of exports 
falls to a very low figure. In a good season the percentage of export^ to 
outturn may be 10; in a year of scarcity, such as 1908-09, the percentage 
may fall below 2. ^ 

In the five yclSira ending 1912-13, the ai^ under wheat in India 
averaged 27 million acres wi& an annual outturn in the neighbour- 
hood of 8 niillion tons. •The wheat exports of 
AcTMge. statistical year are mainly drawn from the 

crop of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is reodgnised, 
as the eetport figures indicated against each year in table stand for 
quantities that actually went forward only in the following year. Though 
the area under wheat increased by over 2^ million acres in 1922-28, the 
estimated inoreq^e in yield showed scarcely any advapee on that for 
1921-22. 

pagtt 157 infra. 
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Table yidd and esxsparU of f/oipat in India in the last 

guingyenniwn. ^ 


year. ♦ 

Area. 

Yield. 

KxporU. 


Aoix‘». 

Tons. 

Toiip. 

lOlS-19 

23,798,000 

7,607,000 

8,643 

1019-20 

29,940,000 

10,122,000 

237,665 

1020.21 

25,784.CK)0 

6.700,000 

80,800 

1<121.22 

28,207.(X)0 

O.S30,000 

220,194 

1022-25 

30,844. IKK) 

1 1 

0,888.000 

1 

038.300 


The estiniated area and yield in 1923 24 woie 30,725,000 acres and 
1(1.055,000 tons. 


India’s participation in the world’s wheat market dates from 1870, 
\^hen the opening of the Suez Canal brought the wheat fields of the 
United Provinces within thirty days of Europe. 

Marketingf* early <ln.ys of the trade the wheat grown 

in those }»rovince1j was railed dow^ to Calcutta for shipment until the 
exteitsion of the railway system enabled Bombay to compete, and then 
with the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab the trend of exports has 
ffradually drifted north- west waid and Karachi where, it is claimed, 
the cost of handling and storage is lower than at Calcutta or Bombay, 
has now assumed a commanding position. Wheat is bought at centres 
jipcountry, such as Lyallpur, aiuj bagged and railed down to Karachi 
where it is sold by the candy of 65G lbs. including bags, manipulated and* 
'^to^ed before shipment chiefly the United Kingdom. Shipment is 
usually made in bags of 2 ewis, nett. In Bombay sales are made per 
^•andy of 756 lbs. and wdieat is shipped in bags varying in weight from 182 
to 224 lbs. nett. Quotations to the United Kingdom arc generally per 
(juaiiier of. 492 lbs. nett. Typical descriptions on the Karachi iparket 
jj^re— while, including 5 per cent barley, 3 per cent dirt, 30 per cent red ; 
red, including 5 per cent barley and 3 per cent dirt, and superior grades, 
white and red with admixt\i.res in each case of 2 per cent barley and 1 J 
per cent dirt only. Though the chief varieties of wheat exported from 
India# fall within the definition of soft wheat commercially, there are 
hard wheats (red and yellow) growrn in Central India which find a market 
in Maiseilles and Italy, where they are used fn the manufacture of maca- 
loni. In the general absence of wheat elevators, Karachi, with a rainfall 
that seldom exceeds five inches, lias great advantages over Bombay, where 
the monsoon rains arc heavy and the general humidity throughout the 
year much higher. The wheat awaiting shipment irs Karachi can be 
stored at thei docks in ^eu ^heds with very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one time had the reputation of being dirty, but it 
was established that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
handling as to deliberate adulteration to conform to the practice of the 
English grain tradd Since 1907 there has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of Indian wheat owing to the new contract of the London 
Com Tmde Association being on the basis of an admixture not exceeding 
2 per cent of other food grains (in practice chiefly barlipy) but free from 
dirt. A speciinen of the contract at present in force will be found in 
Appendix Vll* 
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The distribution of the exports at wheat, among l^e three piiacipal 
^ ^rts interested, are shewn in the next table. 

No less than 99 per cent of the shipments in 
1922-23 went for Karachi, Bombay’s pa^icipation in this tri^e having 
steadily declined since the war. 

Table No. 69, — Exports of wheat in 1913-1 1 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


1 

Frinolpal porto. | 

1 

1018-14. 

1018-10 

1910-20. 

, i 

Toub. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Karac^ 

808,324 

410,127 

5,505 

Bombay 

285.640 

89,613 

to 

3 

Calcutta 

73,101 

25,362 

665 

^QUAVTITIBS 

Total 

CVAltTBS £ 

1,202,205 

8,755,571 

476,103 

4, .502,062 

8,643 

136,773 



i«2e-r8. 


8f 


2204M 

£ 72 ^ 3,476 


The prijK ipal recipient for Indian wheat has always been the United 
Kingdom, In J 922-23 87 per cent of the total shipments went to that 
destination, and 5 per cent to Belgium. 

\Vlicat prices are always expressed in India by the number of seers 
jfof 2'05 lbs.) sold for a rupee and thcliigher the figure the cheaper the’ 
wheat. 

There was a gcnejal rise of wheat prices all over the world as soon as 
war was declared and Indian bazaar prices 
Go^mment controL moved up in sympathy. In October 1914 the 

Government of India by ordinance gave a\ithority to Local Governments 
to inquire into stocks and take over if nooessary any unreasonabl3 
withheld. As this did not stay the upper trend of prices, it was decided 
to restrict the export of wheat and wheat flour from December 1914 
to March 1915 to 100,000 tons. Prices nevertheless continued to soar 
and in February 1915 were 45 per cent above the level of the previous 
July. The promise of an excellent harvest then steadied the market 
and the measure of increase was reduced to 21 per cent by the end of 
March. 

In April 1915 the Government decided to prohibit all private exports 
of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and the world 
market, and created a special appointment of Wheat Commissioner to 
secure the most advantageous terms for the expoi:table surplus. While 
this control was in force the fiirms which had pseviously been engaged 
in the shipment of wheat to Europe were appointed buying agents for 
the Wheat Commisaionet at a ^ed commission, the xnaximuip prices 
to be offered to sellers up-countiy being fixed by Go\i3mment from time 
to time and gradually reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding. 
The total quantity purchased on Government account between April 
1915 and May 1916, when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 
4i25,000 tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from Esarachi, 40,870 
from Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 
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With efiect from tho 1st May 1916 shipmeUit on private account was 
once more p^mitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments fixed Vy the 
Whc^tCommisaoneron the basis of pre-war business but this arrange- 
Ttient only c<mtinued until the end of October when the Boyal Commission 
on wheat supplies assumed control r.nd r^rflc direct purchases until 
February 1917 and then the Wheat Comnussioner was again invested 
with entire responsibility for buying operations. The wheat harvest of 
1917 beat all previous records and in 1917-18 no less than 1,454,400 tons 
were exported, exclusive of 25,600 tons shipped on military account. 
Tlie Wheat Coiuiuissionor on behalf of the Royal Commission purchased 
1 578,346 tons in 1917-18. Though purchases on behalf of the Royal 
( Commission were terminated in October 1918, 381,545 tons were export- 
<‘d on this account in the following year of which 331,464 tons were 
hipped from Karachi, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 
tons of wheat from the United Provinces. 

Thp widespread failure of the rains in 19 J 8-19, thmigh it aflected the 
whoift harvest of the Punjab bul little, caused a general rise in tlic price 
oi all tood grains in Northern India and to meet the situation the Govern- 
uieiit of India arranged to take over some of the large stocks ol Austra- 
lian wheat which the Royal (^oimuission had purchased some time ago, 
Ijiii for whieh no freight could be found. During the four months March 
Jo June 1919 arrivals of Australian wheat at Indian ports aggregated 
I ()h OOO tons. The quantity of wheat exported in 1919-20 w^s the lowest'^ 
uiiiecordowing totho eiabarco bn exports imposed by the Foodstuffs 
( '<)uimissioner. Tlic harvest of 19 1 9 w as also the poorest of re(‘ent years, 
out that of 1920 being above tlie aveiagc tJie (lovernment of India re- 
leased 400,000 tons lor expo it between October 1920 and March 1921) but 
ihe total actually shi])pcd trom Karachi, before the close of the official 
ye4xr was only 229, OuO tons, lu 1921-22 the failure of the mon'^con of 
1920 affected the wheat harvest of the following year and cxpoits fell to 
N),000 tons while iinports of wheat from Australia and the United 
States uf America amoonted to 440,000 tons. The Indian 
whea# crop for 1921-22 was estimated at 9,800,0o0 tons as 
compared with 6,700,(K)0 tons in th(3 previous year and in Septem- 
ber all restrictions on exports were removed. The total quantity expoi fc- 
f'd by the close of the year was 220,000 tons only as comj>ared witli 1 ,200, 
000 tons in 1913-14, but it must be remembered that in noi mal times the 
heaviest months for shipment are May, June and July^wdien the embargo 
was still in force. > 

• ’’ • 

The exports of wheat flour correspond pretty closely, wdiou un- 
controlled, to those of wheat. The jiroducts of the mills are known by 
the vernacular names maida, (itia and- sujji 
whiftt flour. ^ which are statistically shown under the common 

head of wheat flour. These names represent three grades of ^flour in 
order of fineness. Siijji is the round, granular meal of inferior quality 
obtained by grinding wheat which has been moistened overnight and then 
passing it t&ough a sieve, the bran mixed up writh li being later on 
. separated by winnowing. It is used diiefly for making a sort of coarse* 
porridge ^nd as a constiti|6nt in certain bazaar sweetmeats. The othef 
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two qualities are obtained xegn&ding svjji and passing it through a 
second sieve, the finer flour resulting being ^led and the coarser 
Oita. While the former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter 
baked into coarse cakes called chappattis comprises the main food of the 
poor in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour 
> before the war were Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and the United Kingdom, the variety generally 
shi])ped being atta, Egypt. Arabia, Ceylon, and Mauritius are nou^ the 
principal participanth. 


\ Tablb No. 70. - Export** of ivk^t.t flom [quantities and values) ftotn 


> oai 


Value. 

C 

T oils. ^ 

79,412 

r 

Ssf,gt)S 

1911 r> . ... 


011,922 

J915-1() . . . . - . 

.“iS.liOh 

740, Kl> 

191C.I7 ... . . 

70,1 >(> 

1 8tM,287 

1917 18 ... . ... 

7i,:»os 

i 1,0IK»,249 

1918-19 . . . ... 

30,912 

342,021 

1919-20 

ls,2C‘.» 

98W,7vS2 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 ^ . 

01,420 

burvi2i 
*1,240,789 • 

1922-2.1 


807,417 


The principal port^ concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay ami 
Calcutta in that order. The unit of sale and shipment in Karachi 
' . , , , the bag of J6t or 196 lbs., the latter being the 

” toLl *”**** commonly accepted in Bombay. t»i 

Calcutta feales^ are made on the basis of tly* 
bazaar iiiaundand the flour is shipped in bags of 164 or 221 lbs. nett. 


Barley. * 

Baiioy Qiordeu'Ui vutgat^) is chiefly grown in the United Brovinccr* 
and Bihar. The total areJ^ under the crop in British Jndia in 1917-18 
*' wa*? 7 million acre.s in addition to about four 

hundred thousand acres in Indian States chiefl>' 
Jaipur, Alwar. Bliaratpur and Gwalior. Of the four million acres in 
the United Provinces the greater part is ijfi tte Gorakhpur, Benares, 
Lucknow and Allahabad divisions. Barley is a crop sown in October 

“Or November and reaped in March or April. Arrivals ip the upcountiy 
markets begin in April and business is brisk till July. 

Th^e is such a large internal demand that the volume oi exports 
has never attained any considerable dimensions and Indian barley plays 
a very humble part in the world market for 
. the grain, though the volume of Indian exports 

responds at on& to any shortage of supplies in the United Kingdmn. 
Zn 1912-13 as much as 615,177 tons were exported of which 82,872 tons, 
ivent from Bombay, 154,4^ tons from Oalcu^^ and 877, S74 tons froXn 
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Karachi Th^ imports of batley m the same year were 720 tons chiefly 
jnto Karachi The large shipments of 1918-19 were chiefly to E^rpt 
< foi ordeis ’ The negligible exports m the next three years are attnbu 
table to control, ^hich\^ as m force from Jannar) 1919 until September 
1922 


I \LLE No 71 ^Qvanltty and value of batlei/ expotUd in 191d li and 
daring the last fiu geais u ith th< ^hau of the ch/fiKntpoiis 


P>rts 

19H 14 

1 

1918 19 

1919 20 

1 

1920 21 

1021 22 

1922 21 


Ions 

Tins 

J n*i 

3 ijis 

loilN 

lone 

K u ichi 

127,022 

21) 10) 

1 38 

1,585 

4 508 

14,008 

< die utta 

54,249 

41 

121 

107 1 

109 

1 1>8 

Hr tiibav 

0,510 

11 ooo 

190 

4 308 

5,201 

I 1,47) 

Jl m_ooii 

10 

4 

1 



^Qi \Miiy 

1 t c] 

( \ ALUI £ 

*190,400 

220 It* 

J 0)0 

(> 000 

9,S78 

15,021 

1 04 \ 799 

1 S4) 111 

17 991 

91 147 

11 >,749 

127.J2S 

Two thirds 

ol the e\j)Oits go io thi 1 nited Kingdom 9 he bulk ot 


tilt It mandoi jrot s to \bii n'i<l Poisi 

Tlie unit ot silo m Boiabiv is the ( uifl\ ol 27 Rombti> nuuuds and 
*111 ( a.lcutt4 the ha/’ ii maund Vho wholes, ile piae is geuerall) quoted* 
m Kaiachi it so 'nii(li])ei ( md\ of 650 Ibb 
Unit of Mkaod ship** uid lilt I'siu 1 dlowaiire iop loiiattion lo ^ pex 
cent '^llipiiinit i" m tie in bags, the weights, 

\ iiMiig it CfUli puit lOi 03 ISd lb" 111 Kaiacln 12 1 oi J80 lbs ,uott 
11 CaUutta ind lOS Jbs in Bomba v yiiotatioiis foi expoit to the 
thiited Kingdom art geneialh pei qinilei ol 100 jbs gross 


Pulses. 

Ipdei the same statistical heading aie gioup^d a gie.it iuan\ food 
,Tiaius, the niobt impoitftnt being mkat, lentils dhal beans and peas 
the thiee last ol Whuh aie by 

Trade vsnoties. great number of \arieties which aie 

uiarkeied Foigiam,* which is also a puhe separate figuicb aie nlain 
tamed The lentil oi niami {lens esculentu) is a val liable pulse grown as 
Winter ciop all o\ei India especiall\ in the Centialqlho\inces Madras 
and the United Piovmtes ^ Flavoui ed with aromatics and condiments it 
largely disappeais in nnternal ( onsumption Aihai {cajanus indicub) 
Ol ^Hgeonpea is ^eneially giown in India as a mixed ciop paiticularh 
m Totatjou with ceieals As it enteis laigely into the \ eget«>fian diet ol 
lugh caste IlinduM, its economic \alueis great though the vqlumeof 
exports is negligible Dhal is a common teim appbed to the split giain 
of a large variety of pulses, the most common being pisum sativum and 
phaseohs mungo Peas and beans aie also of many tyjjes e g , Hangoon 
or white beanef, French beans, kidney beans white and gieen peas 

^ * feee page 162 tn/ra 
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Th^Butma white bean (}Aa«ecrfu«liiM^)klocaUy knoiimafljN^^ 
tUe trade in which is large and important. The harvesting of white 
beans b^ins in Sebmary or March but those ^ 
Raiigoo& DdUM. grown on the islands formed when the river faDs * 
are not gathered till April or May and these are of superior quality. 
They are shipped os bought from the cultivator, and were formerly 
utilized chiefly as feeding stufi for cattle. During the war ah enhanced 
demand arose for Burma beans to take the place of the haricot beans so 
largel} grown in the Danubian provinces from which the Allies were 
temporarily cut off, and large quantities were purchased by the Belgian 
Relief Commission and shipped to Europe. In 1919-20 the high prices 
of the previous year encouraged an extension of cultivation and the 
Sports to foreign destinations totalledl09,000 tons chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands aid Belgium. The features^ of recent years have 
been greatly reduced exports to the Continent and steady shipments to 
Japan, wheie bean cake is popular as a cattle feed, and to Macb-as. 

No separate statistics oi acreage or production of any of these pulses 
are maintained, but the aggregate outturn must be very considerable 
as every bazaar m India contains one or more 
v.arieties. The extent Of the eXpOTt trflde 111 
])ulses is illustrated in the following table 

All the five principal ports paiticipate. The main recipients are 
the Ignited Kingdom, Ceylon, Mauritius, and Japan though in ]>re wai 
f.days large quantities found their way into Cermany, Holland and Bel* 
glum. An improved demand for white beans from Burma iis evidenced 
by the fact that Rangoon accounted for 7r),000 and 77,000 tons lespcctive- 
iy, out of the totals for 1910-17 and 1917-18, against anaveiage for the 
three preceding yeais of 30,000 tons. 


Tablk No. 72. QvafUity and mine of pulses (ejcludvig gtam) tJpottfd 
from India from L913-14, ' 


Yoai 

Ouantitv 

1 alue. 


Tons 

1 

mi l It. 

111,028 

71I,t)0» 

leii-t.-i 


070,14^ 

UMS-IO . 

110,035 

972,159 

19*0-17 

107,939 - 

i,7rA.9n 

1917 18 

^29,724 

2,438,678 

lOlS 19 . 

1G9.318 

1.970,732 

1919-20 . .... 


1,690,993 

1920-21 . . , , 


616,641 

1921-22 . , . . 


824,810, 

1922-23 . . . . 

125.449 ' 

1,132,274 


The unit of sale and of shipment varies for these pulses in all the ports. 
In Calcutta sales are made on the bazaar maund, in Karachi on the candy 
It t 1 ^ I.:. Bombay on the candy of 28 

***”Smt/ Bombay maunds. Quotations for shipm^ni^ 

to the United Kingdom are generally bas^ 
on the quaiter of 504 lbs. gross. Shipment is made from Calcutta in' 
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ha^s of 164, SIO or 224 lbs. nett white Karachi adopts bags of 164 lbs. 
and 206 lbs. nett. Bombay ships in bags of 168 lbs. nett. For Burma 
hean^ the customary unit of sale is a hwdbed baskets of 69 lbs. each and 
-.hipmont takes place in bags of 180 to 280 lbs. nett. 

Milieu. 

A numiber of important food crops grown in India falls, within the 
c.itegory of mSlets, the most important heiisf^jcwar (sorghum vulgare) 
the great millet, yielding an excellent grain which is the staple food of 
the agricultural population of the Madras and Bombay Deccan and 
the adjoining districts of Hyderabad. There are considerable areas 
under the crop in the Central Provinces and United Provinces and to a 
^nailer extent also in Burma. The harvested straw constitutes a popu- 
lar fodder crop for cattle, but the plants, if grazed or cut when immature, 
die sometimes poisonous in their effects. A smaller variety known as 
hajra, the bulrush or spiked millet (pennwiMm it/phoidcMwi) is scarcely 
less widely cultivated. Neither of these millets is at any time exten- 
di ve^T exported. The following table shows the exports of jowar and 
hajia during the last ten yearKS. 


Table No. 1^.-— Quantity and value of jowar and hajra exported from 
India from 1913-14 onwards. 


1 

• 

Year. 


• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 






Tom. 

£ 

ioi.n4 . 


• 


... 

84,294 

676,164 

lOU-15 . 





105,206 

743,441 

1910-10 . 





41.845 

288,102 

1916-17 . 




• 

36,301 

261,217 

1917 18 . 

• . 




15.322 

120.300 

,1918-19 . 





5,396 

66JS? 

1910 20 . 





7,715 

112,972 

1920-21 . 





13,129 

155,226 

1921-22 . 



■ 



51,563 

1922-23 . 






151,024 


The principal ports from which shipmqpts are made are Bombay, 
Karachi and Eangoon and the principal destinations are Aden, Egypt 
and the United Kingdom among British and Asiatic Turkey, A^bia 
and Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Bestricted shipments 
to the first-named destination o^ng to the general oontrol of food stuffs 
accounts for the droj in the export figures for 19J8-19 and subse- 
quent years. 30 per centf of the despatches in 1922-23 were to the 
United Kingdom. 

The unit of Ule in Karachi is the candy of 656 lbs. and of shipment, 
the bag* of 164 an^ 206 lbs. nett. Sales are made in Bombay on the 
II e ^ ■ j 1.5 ^ candy of 27 Bombay maunds, but 

Unit of Mup.. gj^jpnient varies for jowar and 

bajra, the former being shipped in l^gs of 154 
'to 168 lbs. netj) and the latter in bags weighing 168 to 18(| lbs. gross. The 
unit of sale in Bangoon is a 100 baskets of 62 lbs. each. 
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. Gratm* 

Gh^m (eker arie^inum) is probably the moat important of the pulaea 
grown in India, being sown over ao area of about 13,000,000 acres of 
which the United Provinces account usually 
for about half, but the crop is important also 
in Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, but not in Southern 
India. The new crop comes on the market generally in ApriH and the 
bulk of the business is put through before the rains. It should be care- 
fully distinguished from the horse-gram {iolkhns inflorus) grown so 
largely in Southern India as a substitute lor oats. 

As in the case of other pulses gram enters so largely into local con- 
sumption wherever it is grown that exports even 
“*^‘***' in years of plenty are comparatively limited. 

Table No. TL— Quantity and value of exports of gram from 1913-14, 


Yeai. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tans. 

£ 

IfilS-U 

69,597 

415,104 

1914-1.5 

23.298 

156,193 

1915-16 

32,494 

224,590 

275,465 

1916-17 

38.223 

1917-18 

327,003 

2.328,53; 

1918-19 

282,193 

2,233,414 

W9-20 

5,190 

“72,589 

1920-21 

5.733 

76,948 

1921-22 

4,938 

71,883 

1922-23 

21,937 

2IU7! 


The ports participating in the trade are Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Rangoon, and the principal destinations are the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, the Straits and Mauritius amo/)g British, and France among^ 
foreign countnes. Before the war Germany absorbed fairly large quan- 
tities. The phenomenal increase in 1917-181 and 1918-19 is to be 
accounted for by enhanced shipments to Egypt on Government account 
‘ for orders ’ and also to Italy. Exports were controlled from January 
1919 until September 1922 and the figures for 1922-23 shew a considerable 
recovery, though^till much below pre-war levels. 

The unit of sale is the same as for barley,* but shipment is made 
from 'Calcutta in bags of 161 or 218 lbs., from ^rachi in bags of 2 cwts. 

nett and from Bombay in bags of 168 to 180 
Umt of uiip^ lbs. gross. Gram is sold in !^^oon per 100 
baskets of 65 lbs. each hnd shipped in bags 
weighing 180 to 280 lbs. nett. Quotations to ther United Kingdom are 
generally per quarter of 504 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 

Garden plots or patches of maize or Indian com (zea mays) may be 
feattd practically all over India, but extensive cultivation is confined 
to the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
/ the Punjab, Bombay and the Centiral Provinces. 

* See page l5eMiii»r». 
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yie total area ujider tho crop aveiagea about 6>400,000 acres with an 
psttmated annual production of 2>2^,000 tons. Tbe new crop begins 
to appear in up-country markets towai^ the end of October and traSpg 
brisk from November to March. 

The greater part of the crop is locally consumed and the exports, at 
^ no time important, had, owing probably to 

larger Argentine harx^ests, become almost negli- 
gible when war, broke out. 

Table No. 75 . — Quantity and value of maize exported from 1913-14 

onwards. 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 




1 

Tons. 

£ 

191;M4 . 



• 1 

2,S81 

13,969 

] 914-15 . 

• 



1,429 

8,191 

1915-16 . 




i,060 

14,332 

I»l«^7 , 




24.877 

163,08.3 

1917-18 . 


. , 


91.014 

631,489 

I9lh-19 . 




13,701 

104,832 

1919-20 . 


. 


S29 

0,828 

1920-21 . 


, 


3,7l>2 

27,081 

1021-22 . 


. 


1,744 1 

10,472 

1922-23 . 

. 

• 


22.488 

1 151,810 


It was only in 1916-17 with sthe Argentine supplies practically cut 
oft' from Europe by difficulties of tonnage and the submarine menace in 
the South Atlantic, that there was temporarily a gicat expansion of 
business. In 1917-18, with these conditions persisting, the total ^ship- 
ments were thirty times the pilj-xvar normal, chiefly to the United King- 
dom, Egypt ‘ for orders ’ and Greece. In 1918-19 a general shortage 
^)f foodstufts was apprehended fn India, owing to the failure of the' 
Aouth-west monsoon, and for the next three years export was controlled. 
Exports are chiefly from Karachi, Rangoon and Calcutta. The United 
Kingdom absorbed about 60 per cent of the coiisidcrabJc quantity sh p- 
pod ill 1922-23. Japan wras in former years a constant customer though 
she took nothing during the w^ar. • 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and maize is shipped 
in bags of 2 maunds nett. In Rangoon the unit of sale is a hundred 
UnitoftakandfliiiMiwiit. baskets of 65 lbs. each and that of shipment, 
bags of 180 to 280 lbs. nett*. In Karachi sales 
are based on the canc^ of* 656 lbs. and shipment is effected in bags 
weighing 206 lbs. nett.* Quotations for export to the United Kingdom 
are generally based on the quarter of 480 lbs. gross. 


Qatt. 

The cultivation of oats {avena sativa) for the grain is confined mainly 
to the Delhi and Uissar districts of the Punjab and the Meerut district 
^ United Provinces whei% it is grown as a 

rabi crop, but it is raised also to a limited extent 
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in tbe Poona* Ahmediiagar* Satara and Ahmadal^td diertricts of tho 
Bombay Presidency. Elsewhere h ia more frequently eat green for 
cattle fodder. No separate statistics of area or production are 
maintained and the foreign export trade is normally insignificant in 
comparison with that of other grains produced in the country* as the 
following table indicates. 


Table No, 76 . — Quantity and value of oats exported from 1913-lf 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Torp. 

£ 

1913'U . 

469 

3,391 

1914.15 . 

670 

. 5,580 

1915.16 . 

2.6C4 

24,648 

1918.17 . 

791 

^ 8,240 

1917-18 . 

700 

6,67§ 

1918.19 . 

431 

5,409 

1919-20 . 

824 

12,675 

1920.21 . 

1.226 

15,037 

1021.22 . 

.'"as 

6,757 

1922 23 . 

929 

11,486 


Very nearly 60 per cent of the exports go from Calcutta and the 
balance from Bombay. The chief recipients in pre-war days were Mauri- 
tius and Ceylon, but in 1915-16 nearly 1,500 tons found their way to 
Australia, a market which did not receive any shipments in the previous 
quinquennium. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the ba?5aar maund and shipment is 
made in bags weighing 2 mannAs. In Bom-, 
r bay sales are made on the candy of 28 Bombay 

maunds and shipment, is effected in bags weighing to 1 j cwts. nett. 


OIL SEEDS. 

The importance and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has only 
recently been generally recognised. The annual production of seeds i» 
estimated at over 5,000,000 tons with an 

Eq^ertfingeiMrtf. aggregate value of o/er £60,000,000, and if 

1916-14 be taken as an average year, the exports were equivalent* in 
quantity and value to one-third of the total. If the exports of the 
residual cake and oil are added, viz,, 3,250,000 gallons of oil and 176,000 
tons of cake, the aggregate of India’s annual trade under this head 
amounted ten years ago to £18,000,000, and in 1922-23 with a reduced 
volume of trade to about £19,600,000. 

The following tabulated statement will give some idea of the actual 
percentages of the world’s demands for seeds 
that used to be' met from Indian sources. 
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Tabi^b No. 77. — Sha/reof India in the^vorlffs trade in oiheede in 1913^14. 


• < 


Total 

expoHs 

ftum 

producing 

countiies. 

_ 

Exports 

from 

India. 

PerceDta|[e. 

Lin&eed 


Tons. 

Tons. 

414,000 

23 

(.roundnut .... 


' 779.000 

304,000* 

40 

C’otton seed .... 


I 8, '8,000 

2S4,000 

33 

Rape and j&lustaid seed 


1 38.3,000 

254,000 1 

1 o<» 

( astor seed .... 


13:>,0(H) 

13f»,000 

KM) 

Sebamo seed .... 


201,000 

112,000 

1 42 

( opra ..... 


537,000 

38,000 

7 

Mowra aeed .... 


33,000 

33,000 

100 

l^oppvseed . s • 

• • • 

25,000 

19,000 

70 

Nigei^ced 

• 

* 

4.000 

4,000 

loo 


* Including export^ horn Poridichem'. 


About one-third by \\ eight of the total exports ^\as absorbed by the 
United Kingdom, but only a fifth in point of value as the principal items 
weie the relatively cheap seeds, linseed (157.300 
Pre«<war^stnbutionof tons), cotton seed (279,200 tons), and castiy 
seed (^^5,000 tons) out of a total of 508,270 tons. 
France and Germany, on the other hand, which claimed no more than a 
toiuth and an eightli respectively of the total exports, accounted for 
one-third and one-sixth of the aggregate value of the trade. France^s 
total of 455.260 tons was iiiiftie up mainly ot groundnut (222,40Cr tons) 
•and linseed (115,500 tons), the only other considerable item being lape- 
seed (53,900 tons). The displopoition between weight and value in 
Germany’s figures was likewise due, as in the case of France, to the 
preponderant share taken of the more valuable seeds and in particular of 
copra (24,(K)0 tons) and mowra (28,400 tons) though her approijriations 
of Imseed (18.300 tons) and rape (58,200 tons) were also considerable. 
Apart from these three main consumeis, ^Belgium took 98,900 tons of 
rapeseed and 38,500 tons of linseed, while Italy imported chiefly linseed 
(30,700 tons) and sesame (14,300 tons) and Austria-Hungary, sesame 
(19,300 tons) and groundnut (10,700 tons). 

The bulk of the oilseeds for the United Kingdom aie sold under the 
teifus of the contracts framed by the Incorporated Oilseeds Association 
• on a pure basis. A specimen of this Associa- 
CpatractoMteUmted fion’s linseed contract will be found in Appendix 

, VIII. 

Of very much^smaller importance are the exports of oil fr^m India, 
\alueof which in 1913-14 was rather less than £400,000 and in 1922-23 
to £350,000 only. The United Kingdom was 
the best all-round customeri^ but 50 per cent 
of the exporfs of castor oil went to Australia and New Zealand and 44 
per cent of the exports of coconut oil to the United States of America, 
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A. great quantity of oil is ol eoorse reqaired for internal oonsnmp- 
tion. Though most of the vegetable oils manufaetured ate extracted 
by crude processes in mills worked by bollocks or in hand presses, yet 
the number of well-equipped modern mills for oil crushing is on 5^e 
increase, and the quality of the linseed oil exported from India in 1918^19 
was higher than of any imported into India irom the United Kingdom 
and commands a higher price. In the dry zone of Burma, where there 
has been a great expansion in recent years of grouhdnut cultivation, the 
development of the crushing industry on up-to-date lines has been 
taken up chiefly by European agency. 

i\blx No. 78 . — Exports of oils from India in 1913-14 and 1922^23 con- 
trasted. 


Oik 

1913-14. 

r 

Quanilty. | 


1 1922.2.3 


Value. 

Quantity. 

v.k-'. 


Gallons. 

1 

£ 

1 Gallons. 

£ 

^‘oconut oil .... 

1,091,477 

155,073 

834.213 1 

134,733 

Castor oil . . . 1 

l,0tV7,<K)l 

02, ,604 

1 (M»2,877 1 

420,076 , 

97,491 

Mustard and Rape oils 

407,178 1 

4S,624 

80,084 

^Groundnut nil . . . 

288.190 1 

30,013 

r>2,876 • 

8,487 

^samo oil . 

208,053 , 

28.6<>9 

• 92,890 1 

15,008 

7,203 

Iiinse»*d oil . 

102,300 ' 

17,493 

1 30,728 

(Jotton seed oil . 

2,607 1 

347 

, . 8 1 

2 

Other vegetable oils 

135,321 1 

12,900 

13,580 

1 1 

2,053 


liere has been, it will be noticed, h decrease in volume under all 
heads except one, but a considerable increase in values. 

The value of India’s trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak of war in' 
the neighbourhood of £l million sterling annually, the chief recipients 
being the United Kingdom, Ceylon and Japan 
*** which together accounted for six-sovenths of 

the whole. In 1922-23 the value of linseed cake shipped amo^ted 
to £112,000, of groundnut cake to £451,000, and of rape and sesame 
cake to €473,000', the principal recipients being unchanged. 

Linseed. 

The feature of ‘ the cultivation of Unum usilaliss%mum in India is 
that it is cultivated entirely for its seed^ and not for its fibre. 
Practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake used to be exported 
but there has been a considerable change in this resp'ect since 1914, 
and foreign markets*are now more of a convenience an/i less of a liAcessity 
than th^y used to be. The plant is identical with the flax of Europe, 
but having long been cultivated for its seed only, is sown much more 
sparsely than on the Continent and has developed a branching habit 
of growth which^Would render it useless, or, at any rate,«greatly lessen 
its wstue as fibre. When sown experimentally for flax in India special 
seed has always been procured from Europe. 
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In 1904-05 neaily' 560,000 tons of seed were sUpped and India 
practically monopolized the world’s producstion, but thereafter the 
increased competition of the Argentine Bepublic, the United States of 
America, Caxmda and Bussta had^ when the war brohe out, reduced 
India’s share of the trade to 25 per cent. 

The average production of seed in the trienniuin 1912, 1913, and 
1914 exceeded half a million tons, of which 75 per cent was exported, 

. . and this proportion may be taken as the normal 

“ "* pre war percentage. While the war lasted, of 

course it was much lower. No linseed is grown in Madras, and the 
principal producing areas are Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. The area under cultivation in the 
provinces for which forecasts are available aggregates ordinarily 
between S and million acres, inclusive of a mixed crop of about 
f>00,000 acres in the United Provinces, but in years of scarcity, such 

as 1 918-1 9 and J 320-2 1 , the total is much i educed. In a good year tUc 

quantity available for export is fn the neighbourhood of oi 0,000 tons, 
butfthis figure has only been exceeded thrice in the last ten years. 

Tablb No. 79. — Acreage under cultivation according to Provinces in 
and ftom 1918-19 onwards. 


Pro^JncC8. 

1013-14 1 

1 1918-19 

• 

1010-20 

1 

1920-21. 

1922-22. 

1922-23 t 


Aerw. 

V. Acrea. 

AcrcH. , 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

(.•ntral rroMu<o% and 

00. 

952,100 

1 509,000 

1 

1025,000 ' 

455.000 

703 000 

1,045,000 

rnit<‘d ProWnces . . 

240 TOO 

*J67,00(t 

69,000 

•321,000 

230,000 
•360,000 1 

121,000 

•476,000 

288,000 

•660,000 

281,000 

» 

•787,000 

'Ulhar and Orl«<Ha . 

652,900 

r.9.5,001* 

727,000 

647,000 

701,900 

, 746,000 

Hyderabad btate 

412,600 

** 210,000 

280,000 ' 

266,000 

223 900 

' 191,000 

neiigal .... 

11^,700 

144,000 

127,000 , 

126.000 

138,900 

127,000 

Bombay (inrlnding Indian 
StatCR) 

173,100 

80,000 

130,000 ' 

109,000 

! 121,000 

139,000 

J'linjab 

39,000 

27,000 

31,000 

28,000 

37,000 

33,000 

Kajputana ^Xotalo 

t 

19.000 

4%,000 1 

1 41,000 

69,000 

’'69,000 

fAcreage 

Total . < 

LYUld Tons . 

3,031,000 

386,200 

1 1,989,000 

' 235,000 

1 

8,103,000 

410,000 

2,269,0(Kr 

1 270,000 

3,011,000 

486,000 

3,368,^ 

532,000 


• Mixed crop. 

t Not avAllable. • 

• t Fitcureu are eubjcrt to revlelon. 

(a) Licludeb Indian Statee from 1910-20. 


The crop is sown either pure or mixed and the fair average yield may 
be taken at JJOO lbs. to the acre. There are two readily recognised 


f 

Trade verietiei! 


varieties grown, which yield the commercial 
varieties known as gellow and drou^ linseed 


respectively. The bulk of the linseed which is marketed is of the variety 
known as brotm, which is graded into bold, medium and small. Bombay 
exports chiegy hold and svmll^ and Calcutta, meditm. The expoits 
from Karachi, which are small, approximate to those from Calcutta in 
quality. Ydlow linseed is exported only from Bombay and is generally 
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sold with an admixture of " • which milSr amomit to as much 

as €0 per ceift. This yellow seed is mostly shipped to Marseilles where 
it is preferred to the usual Bombay bold quality oa account of the lighter 
colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight premium in ttot 
market. Probably the total crop does not exceed 4,000 to 6,000 tons in a 
year. 

Linseed, as has been“noticed, was formerly grown in India largely to 
meet a foreign demand. The first mention of export from India occurs 
in 1882 when 3 cwts. were recorded. By 1839 
the figure had risen to 60,000 tons and in 
^^80*^81 to 300,000 tons. The exports since 1910-11 arc shewn in the 
lolloyrinc; table. 

Linseed is generally shipped throughout the year but the busy season 
runs from May to July. 

Table No. 80 . — Qiiantity and value of exports of linseed f torn India f mu 

1910-11. 


Year QuautiU . Value!! 


1010 11 . 





'rons. 

370,552 

£ 

5.593,492 

19ll.\2 . 





322,023 

6,643,277 

1912-13 . 





351.4S9 

.5,318,383 

1913-14 . 





413,873 

4,457,998 

3,502,411 

J9U.15 . 
^916-16 . 





321,570 





192,987 

1,982,782 

1916-17 . 





390,193 

4,830,051 

1917.1S . 




, , 

1 140,112 

1,783,307 

1918-19 . 





' 292,4.53 

4,391,402 

1019-20 . 





252,41.5 

0,977,902 

1920.yi . 





188,440 

4,095,829 

1921-22 . 





173,503 

2,860,808 

1922-2.3 . 





274,280 

4,902,398 


In 1904-05 there was a record shipment of 659,100 tons valued 
at £4,219,150. 

The fall in 1914-15 was due more to the indifferent harvest of the 
previous year than to the war. In 1915- 16 thei e wns a more substuntial 
contraction with greatly re(Juc<>d exports to France and Italy and 
shipments to the United Kingdom at pre-war levels. In 1916-17, 
however, when an abundant crop coincided wnth a great shortage of 
supplies from the Plate, a recovery to 400,000 tons was achieved but in 
the following year, ovving to Hiiialler supplies arrmng at the ports from the 
provinces and partly because of the cuitailed demands from the chief 
importers, the total that left the country w£s very small. In 1918-19, 
the increased stimulus imparted to the production of margarine and 
edible oils to replace butter and to the manufacture bf glycerine for 
explosives, compelled larger exports of linseed from India. The British 
Ministry of Food made an arrangement by which imports from India 
were purchased by a Director of Oils and ^ds Supply in London with 
the Collectors of Customs as agents at the Indian ports concerned to 
superrioe shipm4ntB. The total quantity that went ^ the United 
Kingdom in 1918-19 was 242,000 tons or nearly 83 per cent of the whole. 
The volume of trade was about the same in the following year but short 
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stocks and luglii^ceft in India kept down the volume of exports in 
1919*20. Depression in the British oilseed crushing industry ^nd a 
bumper Jo^entine crop account for the disappointing figures of 
1921-22, out there was a partial, if not complete, recovery in J 922-2.3 
with the XTnited Kingdom and France as principal customers, and Italy's 
takings approximately the same as in 1913-14. 


Table ISo. 81. — Distribution of the trade in linseed among principal 
importing countries in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 


1013-34. I 1922-23. 


Countries. 

I Quantify. 


ruiwS Kingdom 

• 


Touo. 

137.316 

Pnnoo 



115,459 

Germany 



48,326 

Belpmu 



38,439 

Italy . 



30.037 

H( Band 



9.573 

Anstiia 
if lineal y 


. > 

C,.“00 

Atiptrolia 



3,380 

Other countries 



4,222 


Total 

. r 

4l.5,S73 


Pcrfoniasp. ' Qu.tnfity. i Peioeuta^o. 


.38 


141,296 1 

52 

28 


40,616 

IS 

11-5 


2,840 • 

1 

9 3 


22 223 

s 

7-4 


30, 544 ' 

11 

2 3 


7,941 , 

3 

1*3 

If 



1 

1 C 

• ’ 1 

. . 

1 7 1 

1 

11,998 1 

4 

1 _ 


7,822 1 

3 

1 300 


274,280 

100 


In pre-war days the average expoit^to Germany T\pre 30,00(1 tons 
annually, .but in 1913-14 she took, it will be noticed, nearly 60,000 tons 
*and there is reason lO believe tl^at her direct imports were largely 'supple- 
mented by indirect shipments lid Belgium and Holland. 

The only two ports interested in the shipment of linseed are Bombay 
and Calcutta, which practically share the trade between them. 

"file unit of sale in Calcutta is the l>azaar inaund and m Bombay the 
owt., while sterling quotations are for the fbn of 2,210 lbs. nett. /.^♦ or 
c. i. /. Shipments are niade*froni the former 
iJbuu ” single B twill bags of 164 lbs. or dbuble 

E bags of 186 lbs. nett. Jn Bombay the unit 
of weight ranges from 168 to 196 lbs. gross. ^ 

The oil content ot lineeed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of the 
seed retained in the Pountry for conversion into oil the bulk is dealt 
^ \ with in country mills by primitive methods 

®“' but while war lasted increasing quantities were 

consumed in factories workiu/^ on modern lines under European 
management. Production figures for the three leading mills in tlie 
neighbourhood of Calcutta for the twelve months ending September 
1918 were tj311,867 gallons. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 


* t.e., landed terms. 





Tablbs No. 82.- Q%ianiity and value ofeafportA of United oil from India 
from 1910-11 onwardi. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


GaUobs. 

— £— 

1910 11 

316,111 

42,694 

101M2 

249,975 

49.966 

1912-13 

106,867 

20,823 

1913-U 

102,360 

17,493 

19U-15 

132,796 

27,869 

1013-16 

280,860 

47,274 

1916-17 

178,267 

32,829 

'^917-18 

560,176 

127,682 

1918^19 

1,674,068 

431.017 

1919-20 

438,775 

132,773 

1920-21 

26^,848 

88.519 

1921-22 

40,222 

11,742 

1922-23 

30,728 

7,203 


The decline in the volume of exports between 191D-11 and the out- 
break of war is due chiefly to the opening of a mill in Melbourre for 
< rushing lin&eed and the consequent tailing in the Australian demand 

for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to Australia rose from 700 
tons in 1910-11 to 15,850 tons in 1917-18. The recovery in 1917-18 
and the phenomenal exports in that year and in 1918-19 are due to a 
very strong demand, particularly from Australia for oil, in view of the 
Restrictions placed upon .shipments of seed. The fall in 1919-20 is attri* 
butable partly to a rise of 50 per cent in the price of the raw material 
and partly to a reduced demand for Italy, Natal, and Australia. Im 
ports of oil crushing and refining machinery into India between J 918-19 
and ^1920-21 oxceecled € 1 50,000 but there was a further fall in the latter 
year in the exports of linseed oil, and in 1921-22 and 1922-23 new lovr 
levels were reached, which is to be regretted, as in the latter year thert* 
were increased shipments of linseed to the United Kingdom. An in- 
teresting feature of the trade returns is the steady importation of luisoed 
oil from the United Kingdom at prices lower than the/.o.6. price of oil 
manufactured in India though charged with freight, insurance etc., 
but generally speaking tlie best Indian oil enjoys a higher reputation 
in the local market than the imported oil which is chiefly used for indus- 
trial purposes where first quality oil is not required. The average 
quantity imported annually between 1910 and 1917 was 830,000 gallons. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the gallon and shqimeut is made in 
half -eases of 72 lb 5 ..'or in drums of 45 lbs. or barrels containing 360 lbs. 

The bulk of the shipments goes from Calcutta, 
Ufiit of MlaaBasbipmMit. neighbourhood of which the principal 

mills are situated. The distribution of the trade between Calcutta 
and Bombay is shown below. 


Table No. 83. - S^ar^ of the prinoipai porte in the export of linseed oil 
from India in 1922-23, 



, Port#*. 

Quantity. 

j Peroentpge. 

Calcutta « 


OallonB. 

29,293 

96-3 

Bombay . 

• - • • . 

1,409 

4-6 
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'Exports of linseed, rape and sesame cakes were until the statisticar 
rear 191849, grouped under one head when the compilation of separate 
^ returns for linseed cake was arranged for. 

sake. course of the trade during the last quin- 

quenium is illustrated in the following table. During the last four years 
there has been remarirably little variation in the volume shipped. 

Table No. 84 . — Quantity and tmlue of Unseed raJre exported. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Owt**. 


1918-19 . 

122.840 

46,664 

1919-20 . 

249,000 

113,281 

1920.21 . 

231,980 

117,627 

1021-22 . 

222.400 

109,621 

1922 23 . 

226,240 

111,633 


llie distribution of exports in 1 was confined to two provinces 
Bengal and Bombay, as in the case of the seed. 


'Fable No. 85. Provintinl dustrihahon of ejporis of Itnscid cale in 

1922-23. 


Pi ovinces. 


Quantity. 


■\ alue 


|{f iitiial 

nomha\ 


( Vt**. 
11R,360 
107, 8S0 


£ 

50,2.50 


The main destmations for linseed cake are the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, where they are used for monurial })urposes. (Teiniany, 
flongkong and New Zealand also participated in shipments from 

Tne unit of sale for this cake in Calrutta is the bazaar luaund and in 
Bombay the cvvt. Shipment is made fioml’alcutta in bags of lfi4 and 
J2i lbs. nett, while in Bombay the unit is the bag of l50 lbs. gross. 

Groundnut. 

The groundnut (ayxekis hjpogaea) also known as pea nut, eaithnut. 
and monkey nut is, thpugf long cultivated in India , probably not indi- 
genous. The appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates from about 
1840, but forty years later the total exports amounted to less than 1 ,300 
tons or fittle more tjian 1 per cent of the aggregate imports into France.* 
Of 112,000 acres under the crop ^ this time 70,000 were in Bombay and 

54.000 in Madras. In 1896-96 the corresponding figures were, Bombay 

164.000 and Madras 243,000 acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the taade suffered from a very marked set-ba%k due, it is said, 

0’Ooaor*B report on the cultivation of groundnut In India. Joum Agri. Hprt. 
'=500., ed, 1879, Vol VI, nos, 97-98. 
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4iO the taarked deterioratjou of the so-called indigenous Turieties of seed 
whioh led to a great contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the ared 
cultivated with groundnut, the acreage in the former Presidency declin- 
ing from nearly 300,000 to less than 100,000 acres. But the sWessiul 
introduction of disease-rtsisting seed from Senegal and Mozambiqiu 
with a much higher oil content is reflected in a remarkable recovei\ 
which dates from 1900-01, and under the further stimulus of an increased 
world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade progressed steadily 
particularly iu Southern India, until in 1913-14 the total area devoted 
to the crop was not less than 2,100,000 acres, witli an estimated yield 
of 749,000 tons. The figures for subsequent years are given below, 

Tabls No, 86. — Acreage and gield of groundnut in India from 1914-1 ’> 

onwards. 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 







Tons 

1914-15 . 

. 


1 


2,413,000' 

947,000 

1915-10 . 





1,064,000 

1,058,(K)0 

1910-17 . 

. 

. 


. 

2,334,000 

1,196,0W) 

1017-lS . 





1,936,000 I 

1 1,056,000 

1918-19 . 

. . 




1,407,000 1 

i 626,000 

1919-20 . 





1,586.000 

822 000 

1920-21 . 

. , 

, 



2.127,000 

1,022.00<J 

1921-22 . 

. . . 

, 



2,144,000 

959.000 

1922-23* 

. 

. 



2,633,000 

1.175,000 


During the war several causes contributed to fluctuations m tll^ 
acreage under cultivation. At fiist there vas a maiked fall in ])iict'^ 
disorganisation of the labour market at Marseille^ and theclosinfi^ down 
of several French nulls which caused a consideiable contiaction in areu 
iu ^915-16, and after a good recoveiy in the follow mg year, high fieight'- 
and the almost complete suspension ot ‘sailings to Pondicheiiv and the 
smaller Madras ports, which in pre-war times were reB])onsible lor So 
•considerable a x^^>rtion ot the exports, led to a further set-bacU. 
Fortnnately, however, the yield when the area was smallest, was so 
abundant that the estimated outturn of the previous year was actualh 
exceeded and again in 1917-18 the fall in acreage was to a gic^at extent 
made good by a heavier crop. In 1918-19 there was a marked declin*- 
both in acreage and yield, Mile to failure of lainsat sowing time, and 
the crop afterwards suflored from drouglit in Madras and Bombay. Tlio 
rec6rd of the last three years however is one of steady reco\erv to 
pre-war levels. ^ 

The f olio wingt table gives the total exports of groundnuts, oil and 
cake from India during the pre-war year a^ thc’last five years. . 


Table No. S7,— Exports of groundnuts, oil and ^calce from British India 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwarth. 


Aittolee 

< 


1 1913-14. 1 

1018-19. 

1010-20. 

1 1020r21. 

1 

1021-22. 

1922-29 

Groundaut . 

(Tons) 

278,000 

17,000 

112,000 

104,000 

238,000 

287,000 

•Giottiidnut cak«* . 

K&AU.) 

82,000 1 

88,000 

80,000 

48,000 

68^000 

84,060 

•Grotuidimt dll 

1 288,000 1 

600.000 

828,000 

1444)00 1 

1 

• 68,000 

69,000 


♦ 


t 


* Figures are subjeet to revision. 
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On an av^age $ c^ts. (36 galtena) of oSiepMe^nt lOcvts. of nuts crushed. 

The greater portion of the sbts produced in the oou&<»y is consunu^ 
ill India, the volume of erports scarcely keeping pace even in nonnaT 
tim^ vrith the increased cultivation. Taking 
Experto ef auto. thefiguresforthelastpre-waryeirf, via., 1^1344, 

it is found that considerably more than half the crop was retained for- 
home consumption, only 278,000, tons out of 749,000, being sent out 
(if the country. Yet in normal times the total exports from India 
, oinpared very favourably with exports from the other principal 
iiroducing countries of the world. When the exportsfrom Pondicherry 
(ihiffly grown in British India) are added to those from British Indian 
ports, India accounted for 364,000 tons out of a ^and total of 
7T9.000 tons received from all sources in Europe in 1913-14 the 
lirincipal consuming country being France with a percentage share 
of 06. The following table shows the percentage borne by exports to 
outturn in each of the three provinces in which the crop is grown, cal- 
culated on the figures for 1913-14. • 


Table No. 88.— Rdation of jirovineial ouitvrn to exports on basis of 
figures for 1913-14. 



l*rovinces. 

* 

Estiaiated 
yield of 
" nuts. 

ISxporte of 
nuts and 
oil.* 

Percentage 
of exports 
to yield. 

Madras! . 
Bombay . 
Biirmn 

\ 

i 

Tons. 

411,300 

249,600 

88,000 

’‘Tons. 

287,277 

53,672 

26,969 

69 

21i 

31 

• 

TOTAt 

748,800 

367,918 

m 

49 


excluded, the predominance^ of France in the gioundnut trade is veiy 
marked. In fact Marseilles* prices and the Merseilles demand govern 

the market. 

# 

Taule No. 89— Quantity and mine af exjporls^rcm British Indian ports of ' 
groundnuts in 1913-14 and during the last five years and the prindpql 
destinations. 


Destinatioiu. 

1913-14. 

1018-10. 

1919-20. 

1 

192041. 

1021-22. 1 

1022-28. 


Toma 
222760 
* 16,e08 

10,706 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France 

Betfstnm 

Anatrla 

2,553 

75,425 

9,755 

227 

89,210 
20,156 1 

1,870 

140,200 
23,200 
i 1,300 

178,719 

10,400 

1,260 

Unngary 

0,436 
1,225 
. 480 
17,072 



2,002 

* 23,702 

24,656 

'Germany . 

Italy . t 

Untied Kingdom 
other countries 

2,030 

402 

^,214 

12,064 

7,920 

6,344 

1 11,207 

23.506 

1 6,074 

17,407 

7,891 

13,101 

23,613 
11,078 
* 17,743 

('Quantity 

277,007 

17,109 

1 111,786 

Jo4,016 

I 236,891 

267,384 

3'OTAL i 

i Value £ 

3,254,246 

1,249,801 

2,820,645 ! 

i 1,001,061 1 

i 4,174,647 

5.044,083 

♦ Conveft^ at the rate of 36 gallon8«*= 10 cwt«, of nuts crushed. 
i Including Pondicherry. 
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The deeotticated kerueU »re generally ahit>ped from Madras la hagct 
weighing 80 kilogrammes, equal to 17$ English lbs. nett, and are sold 
in Marseilles in francs per unit of 100 kilps. The groundnuts both in 
. the shell, and decorticated, are usually sold 

Shippuig. more southerly producing districts ot 

the Madras Presidency at so much per French candy of 529*109 English 
lbs., but in the northern area the unit is the English candy of 500 lbs. 
Sterling quotations are generally per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, oA.f. Until 
recent years the universal method of decorticating was to damp tlie 
groundnuts and beat them with sticks to separate the brittle shells from 
the kernels, a method which involves considerable damage to the latter 
Burther, once the keinels have been wetted they are liable to di8coloura> 
tion and fermentation, when the oil produced from them is rancid. The 
use of machinery for decorticating is growing m popularity, as by this 
method the need is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are 
uiiiiijure<l, and ron^iequently command a much better price in foiei^n 

markets than hand decoiticated kernels. There are se^veral satisfactory 
types of decortioatora, and the percentage of seed for export^ now 
decorticated by machine instead of by hand is increasing every 
year. 

The best grades of oil in Europe aie obtained from nuts shipped in 
the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the heavy 
sea freights. The nuts when shipped dn the shell occupy nearly double^ 
'the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as kernels, and in 
this res|>cct India is handicapped in comparison with the west coast oi 
Africa where, the fieight consideration being negligible, the bulk of 
the crop has always been shipped imdeeorticated. The want of adequate 
facilities tor sliipping at the minor port^ in tlie Madras Presidency ib 
a drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers having to lie at con&i,- 
derable distances from the shore owing to the shallow and surf-beaten* 
natuie of the coast and the cargo has to be earned from the <?hore, in 
fighters and small boats which facilitates peculation. In 1919-20 and 
1920-21 the exports were nearly seven times as large as in 1018-19, but 
still less than half those of the last pre-war year, the bulk ot them going 
to France, but in 1921-22 aqd 1922-23 a further recovery has been made, 
the competition-of Bengal and West African nuts for the Marseilles 
m'arjcet being less acute. 

Before 1916, when the Burma figures swelled the total for the 8rst 
time, practically the only shipments of groundnut oil from India 
were from Madras fmd for the use of Indian 
iSreiiBdiiiit oil. cooUes working in Mauritius and Ceylon. The 

bulk of the oil crashed is still consumed internally for drastic purposes, 
and the substantial increase in the foreign exports of oil frotp India, 
while the war lasted, has not «^been maintained since. If the 
gallona^e is converted into the wdlght of seeds assumed necessary 
to produce it, according to the formula already "given, it will be 
seen that the oil exported represents an almost negligible percentage 
•of the total tonnage. The oil content of the shelled kbfnel is about 
40 per cent. 
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No. 90.— JPfte percentage share of the exports of groandnufs and 
oil to the total yield in India in 1913-14 and in 1922^23. 


YIELD. EXPORTS. 


Vpar. 

* 

Nuts. 

Oil. 


Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Ppioentage 
to yield. 

(lallons 

oniueit-ed 

into 

tons 

Percent uge 
to yield. 

ior> 

740.00U 

278.000 

37*1 

4.O03 

•53 

2:^ 

1,173,000 

2«7,000 

22-7 

734 

•00 


The question of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up-to- 
date lines appears to be limited by the dilficulty of finding more 
remuneratvv'e maikels lor the cake. Machinn- 
• Groimditat cake. pressed cake H regarded with more favour by • 
urriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the produce of country mills, 
l)«‘raiise it is less adulterated, but foui -fifths ol the cake retained in India 
IS used tor manurial purposes and only one-fifth as fodder. The bulk 
ot the groundnut cake expoited is taken by the United Kingdom and 
to a smaller extent by Ceylon,* though befoie the war Germany was 
pUrticipating to some extent in tjie trade. Burma’s principal customer 
1 * tlie United Kingdom while Ceylon, wheie the cake is admirably 
')iuted for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on Madras and Bombay. 

V promising trade is developing in the oqiort of cake to Java. In the 
home ^arket, the cake from the East Indies is known by the name 
ot to distinguish it from derived from the African 

nut. 


Taking the piovinces, where groundnut is cultivated, in order of 
tlieir importance, we find that in Madras the annual acreage is about 
1,400,000, yielding on an average about half 
Madras. unshelled nuts per acre, or between 

100,000 and 450,000 tons of kernels. The general trade name for the nuts 
exported from Southern India is Pondicherry which are classed as smalls 
while a hold grad!^ of the Bombay nut (i,e, shipped from that port) is also 
recognisdd. The cipp is sown betw^j^ July and September and comes 
into sight commercially between January and Mar<^. France l^ok 88 
per cent of the exports in pre-war days, no other country taking more 
ihan 4 per cent. The exports from Pondkheny chiefly to Marseilles 
between 1st Outobei 1921 and 30th September 19S2 (iif l^gs of 1641bs.) 
amomited to 285,000. 
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Tablb No. 91, — Exports of grovndnuta foreign, mi coastufise m 1900*23 
from Pondicherry and prinoiptU Madras ports. 



Ports. 


Quantity. 

Vdoe. 

Pondicherry 
Madras portiB-— 
Madras 



Tons 

30,781 




99,075 

1 


Coddalore 



72,130 



Porto Novo 



15,430 



. Kegapatam 



12,167 

J 


' Vizagapatam 



10,097 

i 

4,270,000 

CaUout 



8,740 


Cocanada • 



3,652 



BimUpatam 



4,^83 



Other ports 



226 




Total |Madrfte poits) 

335,990 

4,870,000 



t Notavailabls. 


• 


Since 1919-20 there has been a gradual revival of tiade m ground- 
nuts as a result of renio\al of all lestrictions on the expoit alter the 
war, the abundance of available tonnage, and the gradual decline in 
freight lates. Consequently the exports from Madras ports in 1921-22 
rand 1922-23 were considerably above Ihe pie-war normd 

Foreign exports of groundnut oil liom Madras port'- amounted in 
1913-11 to 280,000 gallons, valued at £29,000, of **which 48 pei cent 
went to Cevlon and 50 i)er cent to Mauritius. In 1917-18 the total was 
626,^42 gallons, but \vith France eliminated and the United Kingdom, 
a smaller buyer, the total for 1918 19 sWnk to the pre-war level. In 
1922-23 the exports amounted to 36/)00 gallons, valued at £5,20() 
ol which 57 per cent went to Arabia and 32 per cent to Ceylon 
Machine-pressed oil does not tetch such good prices as that 
pressed in chekkus (country mills) which is cold drawn. Groundnut oil 
IS generally sold pei candy oE 500 lbs. and shipped in casks containing 
350 to 400 lbs. Cochin oagks holding 700 to 750 lbs. have gone out of 
favour and are- now rarely used on account ot their greater liability 
to leakage. There is farther a large coastwise exports of groundnut oil 
from Madras, averaging in the last three years one and a half million 
gallons annually, the exports in 1922-23 amounting "to 2*3 million 
gallons, 88 per cent of which went to Rangoon. It is of lower quality 
than^he oil expressed in Bnrma and is laigtly dsed to adulterate ghi 
and other vegetable oils, and for Indian confectionery. 

The foreign exports of cake in 1913-14 amounted tS 472, (X)0 cwts,, 
valued at £106,000, of wliich Ce^on took about<half for inanurial 
purposes, and 38 per cent went to GeiSnany. The coiresponding figures 
for 1922-23 were 332,000 cwts., valued at £130,400, of which Ceylon 
took more than three-fourths for manurial purposes and 13 per cent 
went to the UnilSed Kingdom. The cake is sold either per ton or per 
candy of 500 lbs. and shipped in bags containing 1^ cwts. nett 
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Paring the last fifteen yeara Burma has evinced a growing interest 
in the ouitiyalioii and ornshing of groundnut. The centre of the l^ade 

is at Myingyan in the dry aone. The estimated 

yield in Burma in 1913-U and the following 
vear was in the neighbourhood of 90,000 tons from an acreage of 258,000. 

In 1915-16 the yield soared to nearly 120,000 tons and the estimate for 
1916-17 was only slightly less. The figuies for the three years 1919-20, 
1920-21, and 1921-22 have been 102,000 tons, 115,000 tons, and 95,000 
tons, respectively. Exports from Burma for the corresponding periods 
were respectively (1913-14) 538,254 cwts., (1915-16) niL (191617) 43,160 
. v\ts., (1919-20) 405,880 cwts., (1920-21) 99,400 cwts., (1921-22) 60 cwts. 
and (1922-23) 680 cwts. The cessation of foreign trade in 1915-16 and 
since 1921-22 will be remarked. In spite of the fact that the entire out- 
put for 1915-16 was available for use within the province itself, coastwise 
imports from Madras aggregated 2,000 tons of nuts and 420,000 gallons 
of oil. Burma’s (^ief pre-war customers were Ifrance, Hongkong and 

Austm-Hungary. Exportg ot nuts to foreign roiintnes m 1917-18 and 

191^-^19 amounted to 20,537 cwts. and 5,222 cwts., respectively. 

Ill 1919-20 the exports of cake from Rangoon to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 45,000 tons and in 1922-23 to 39,600 tons. 
The foreign exports of Burma oil which is regarded as supeiioi in quality 
to Madras oil amounted in 1915-16 to 77,000 gallons and the following 
, year to 495,000. In 1917-18 the total was 297,990 gallons, of which 
211,336 gallons went to the United Kingdom. In 1918-19, with ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom practically suspended, the aggregate vas 
76,836 gallons, and hi 1922-23, 92 gallons only. 

The unit of sale in Bunha. tor groundnuts is a hundred baskeJts of 
25 lbs. each and of groundnut oil and cake, a hundred viss of 360 lbs. 
,^he kernels are shipped in bags of 150 lbs. nett, the oil in cables of 
80 gallons and the cake in b<jgs of 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 

• 

The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 
headway it has in Madras since the beginning of the present century. 

In 1895-96 three-quarters of the groundnuts 

Bombay Presidency. exj)orted were shipped from. Bombay , in 
1917-18 they represented less than 38 per cent of the whole, and in 1922- • 
23 about 15 per cent only. 

The centres of groundnut cultivation in the Bombay Presidency are 
Shcilapur and Satara and tjie area under the crop in 1918-19 was 116,000 
acres (inclusive of 21,000 acres in Indian States, chiefly Komapur) 
equivalent to about 10 per cent of the total area under the crop in British 
India. The a^rage yield on the basis of figures for the five years ending 
1917 -i 8 is 260, OCHb tons. The crop»in Bombay is sown about six weeks 
earlier than in Madras and is harvested about November. Two grades 
of nuts are reco^ised — bold and small, which are sold either shelled or 
unshelied. The following table illustrates the volu|peof the trade in* 
groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presidency for 1913-14, 1914-15 
, and from 1918-19 onwards. * 

» k 





Tabli$ Na. ^.--Exports of groundnuUt, oij md coke from the Bombay 
Preddenoy for 1913-14 and 1914-15 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Artlcltf, 

1913-14 

1014-16. 

OroQiKlaut 

Ton* 


21,178 

Groundnut 

oil 

Galh. 1 

160 

8.421 

Groundnut 

cake 

Tons 

8,031 

5,112 


1018-19. ^ 

1019-20. 

1 

1920-21, ' 

1021-22. 

1922-23. 

6,042 ' 

1 36,466 

12,838 

26,001 

42,701 

132,384 

1 26,678 

8,556 

17,782 

6,647 

4,263 

1 6,182 

3,720 

7,701 

8.027 


In tjie last pre-war year, moie than 60 per cent of the nuts went toFrance > 
tlie balance being divided mainly between Belgium and Germany, th« 
share of the United Kingdom being only 40 tons. In 1916-17, however* 
the United Kingdom percentage of the trade rose to 20, the major 
quantity still finding its way to France, viz,, 59,000 tons. Bombay 
suffered less than Madras ports and Bangoou from the shortage of freight 
in this year, and her total shipmentJi of groundnuts ^ere considerably 
higher than in the years preceding the war The tiade in oil, which rose 
to 132.000 gallons in 1918-19, has since fallen again to inconsiderable 
dimensions (6,000 gallons), the chief customers being Mauritius and Meso- 
potamia. The United Kingdom and Germany were the only two custom- 
ers for the cake in 191*1-14, the greater part going to the former. In 
oonsequenoe of the temporary elimination o£ the German market) 86 pCl 
/jent of tlie exportable surplus has been diverted to Ceylon, and the 
balance only to the United Kingdom, but the total is below pie-wai 
levels 

The unit of sale in Bombay for groundnuts is the candy of 20 Bombav 
maunds. for oil, the maund of 28 lbs. or the cwt., and for cake, the cvt. 
Shipment of the decorticated nuts is made in bags of 168 to 182 lbs. and 
the undecorticated nuts in bags weighing 85 lbs. or less, while the oil is , 
packed for export in tins of 84 lbs or drums of 6 or 8 gallons. Cakes 
are shipped in hydraulic pressed bags of 180 lbs. or in native pressed 
bags of 161 or 168 lbs. Sterling quotations for the nuts are generally 
based on the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, cAf. 

Rape and Mustard Seed. 

The term rapeseedis commercially often indifferently used to denote 
at leAst two sub-species of bramca campestris, viz., Indian colza or sarson 
„ and Indian rape or torta, while mustard seed is 

Trade ^ derived from a closely allied species, brassica 

funcea. The chief qualities of rapeseed recogAised^by the exporters ' are 
ioria, brown bluish m colour, chiefly exported from Karachi, Ferozepore 
brawny brown Cawnpore, chiefly shipped from Bombay and Calcutta, 
brown Ddhi, mainly exported from Bombay and Karawchi, yellow bold, 
from Bombay and yeUow small from Bqmbay and CaTcutta. 

Excepting for a small area devoted to mustard seed in the south, for 
which no separate figures are available, the cultivation of rape and 

Atmm A liraJimtiiLii *nustard is entirely restricted to IJpper India, 
AM and prodiictiaa. average acreage under the two ojpups, 

'inclttsive of mixed cultivation in the Upited Provinces, being estimated 
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at 6,000,000 acres, of vhicli the United Provinces account for 40 
cent, Bengal 22 per cent, Punjab 19 per cent, and. Bihar and Orissa 
10 per c^t. The actual figures for 1917-18 were considerably more 
than this ^timate, viz,, 6,924,000 acres. The crops are grovfe either 
pure or mixed almost entirely on unirrigated land and are sown in 
October or JNovember and gathered in February or March. The total 
annual outturn of rape and mustard seed has been put at 1 ,260,000 tons, 
c(|uivalent to 4 cwts. only per acre, but when rape is cultivated by 
it -lelf as a pure crop the yield is probably appreciably higher. In parts 
of the country the crop is cut green in January for cattle fodder. In 
up-country markets the bulk of the crop is disposed of between March 
and July and the principal trade centres are Cawnpore in the United 
Provinces and Ferozepore in the Punjab where supplies are collected 
for export via Bombay and Karachi. 


India has always been the principal source of the rapeseed imported 
into Europe in supplement to the supplies of Russia (chiefly ravison), 

, * Roumania (chiefly colza) and France. The 

#port o rapeteed. other coimtries contributing to the world’s 
expoi table surplus in recent years are China and Japan and to a modest 
extent Aigentina and the Dutch East Indies also. In j)re*wai years the 
})ro|)ortion of exports to total production was about 20 per cent or 
210,000 tons pel annum. Most of the seed grown in Bengal and Bihar 
would appear to be ictaiucd for^local c ousuiaption, and the principal 
exporting centres were Karachi and Bombay. The figures for all poit^ 
are combined in the table helovt, which shews the principal destinations 
for the seed. • 


Table No. Exports and deftincUions of rapcf>eed from Indfa»foT 
. 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Countries. 


4 

IWJgium 

Oeniiany 

France 

United Kingdom 
Tialv . 

Japan . 

Other countries 


1913-14. 

1918-19. ’ 

1910-20. 

1020-21. 

1921-22. 

Tons. 

I'ons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

9S,(J69 

58,199 

53,943 

10,729 

30,808 

17,371 ' 

110,519 

24,182 

10,026* 

46,923 

33,526 

7,681 

14,099 

13,726 

54,488 1 

69,453 

20,332 

27,866 

4,068 

2.616 

8,083 

10,169 

1 

9,006 1 


1,470 

10,168 

471 1 

8,010 1 

1,131 

6,862 


Tons. 


68,900 
63,186 
28,866 
40,686 
27,094 
• 8,288 
29,072 


Though Belgium waa, before the war, uominally thb principal market, 
there is little doubt that nP great deal of her imports vid Antwerp found 
their way eventually*to Holland and Germany. Germany is now the 
principal recipilnt but the United Kingdom and Italy are taking a larger 
share, ifhile those of Belgium and France have correspondingly declined. 

The effect of tfie wrar on the trade was very perceptible. In 1914-1 5 
only 97,000 tons .were exported as against 249,000 tons in the previous 
year, a partial revival being e:sperienced only in 1916-17 when 122,000, 
tons were sen( out of the country. Of this the greatei^portion was taken 
by the United Elingdom and France, both of which countries formerly, 
idled for their supplies on Russia to a great extent. There was a great 
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set-back again in 1917-18 owing to lack o! tcnmage. With tke United 
Kingdom trade induced by twro-thiids and with France’s reqnixements 
much curtailed, it was eai^ to satisfy a fleeting interest on the part ot 
Japan hi the crushing of rapeseed for oil. 

The unit of sale in Kara^i is the candy of 656 lbs. and in Bomba} 
the cwt. Shipment is made from Karachi in bags of 164 to 206 lbs. 

Umt Ml. Slid dupMMt. Calcutta of 164 or 186 lbs. Sterlinj- 

quotations are generally on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, cAJ. 

The average quantity of mustard seed exported does not usually ex- 
reed 5,000 tons a year and even that is believed to contam a large ad- 

\y mixture of rapeseed. In the last pre-war year 

Eqiom of mutterd loed. ^ 1916-17, 6,174 tom. 

The bulk of the exports goes from Bombay packed in bags of 168 to 182 
lbs., and France is the chief customer, more than 50 per cent being 
appropriated by her every year. Occasional shipments were made 
to Germany in pre-war days. From'South India theie is a small trade 
with Ceylon and to a limited extent with France, the ports of export 
being Madras, Cocanada, and Tuticorin. The unit of sale in Bombay 
is the candy of 22| Bomtoy maunds. 

Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crusKed in 
India for local consumption in the form of oil which is commonly used 
„ particularly in Bengal for cooking purposes 

^ P« an muttard o . generally by Hindus to anoint the body* 

Indian seed is assumed to yield from 42 to 45 per cent of oil. Mustard 
oil is not uncommonly adulterated in the bazaara if not for the export 
market, with gingelly. mow’ra and paJera iivhich is obtained from the 
■ee^s of schleichera trijvga {kvsumb). The refining ot rapeseed oiL 
as colza is refined in Central Europe for the manufacture of margarine, 
has not yet been taken up in Indifi. Pre-war exports from India 
averaged about 400,000 gallons (including mustard oil) of which prac 
tically the whole went to British Possessions anti nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Natal alone for the Indian cooly population in those 
colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969 gallons, out of a total of 465,735 g^illons,. 
went to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and foi 
the same reason to Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 the total 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-18 
488,000 gallons. In 1922-23 despatches amounted to 426,700 gallons. 

Table No. 94.— and mlues of rapeseed and mUi ard seed 
and rape and mustard oil exported from Jndia in 1913-14 and duHny 
the last five years. a 

ArtiriflP. 1919-I4. | 10]a-19. ' [ 1920-2l/, 1921-2S. 192S-28. 


lUpeseedi- 

Mntiftrd Soed— 

Ouftatlty xon 

Valuft ,. £ 

XApr Md Mustard otl-A 

Qoaatity . («alloiis 
Vf^e . . . £ 


Tfritt' 249.Q0& I 
£ 1 2,651.711 I 

Toiw' 5,104 

£ 70,724 

407,178 
48,824 ; 


1,888 

48,821 

885,672 

58,582 


122,818 ! 
2,046.726 I 

I 2A70 
I 108,701 

I 852,005 
76,870 


183,828 i 
8,627, Ltl [ 

1 »W I 

84,771 I 


188,807 

2,111,628 

762 

16,808 


251.081 

8,721,151 
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Karachi, and Calcutta are the principal ports concerned. The unit 
of sale is the Indian mannd at the former port and the bazaar maund 
at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta in drums of 45 lbs. 
or half <5ases of 72 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of 17j.to IB seers^ 

Xtapeseed cake, though accepted on the Continent as cattle fodder, 
is chiefly used in the United Kingdom for inanurial purposes. Japan 
RmmmI fiak* always been a good market for Indian rape- 

****^****® * seed cake, and since 1913-14 a fresh opening 

has been found to a small extent in the Straits Settlements. The 
(|iiautity of rapeseed cake (together with sesamum cake) exported in 
19-2-23 wafe 62,000 tons, valued at £473,200, the principal recipients 
being Japan and Ceylon. 


Sesame. 

The seed of s^samum indicum.^iL annual plant thriving in the tropi- 
cs, d emd sub-tropical parts of the world and variously known to the 
. , , . trade as til, teel, gingelh/ or sesame, yields a 

rea an pro ucuon. valuable oil. The seed is generally grown in 
India, except in the United rrovinccs, as a pure crop, and a fair average 
yield is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern India it is probably 
higher. Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the 
•crop is raised most extensively ih Bombay, Burma, Madras and in the 
Central Provinces. The all-In^ia total in a good average year may be* 
placed at 5,500,000 acres and the output at 600,000 tons. The 
following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 
yield in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


“Table No. 95. — Acreage and i/ield of sesame in India in 1913-1 d and 
from 1918-19 onwards. 


0 Frovlnoes. ' 1013-14. 

1918-10. 1 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1022-23.* 

Acres. 

Burma .... (a) 

Octitral Frorfsuiei and Berar . 865,700 

Bombay (Including Indian ' 851,200 

States). 

Madras .... 809.800 

Hyderabad State . . 612,000 

Waited Erovliioe. . . {; tlsolJS 

Bcngnl • . . .•= 241,000 

Bihar and 0rtBBa(b) . 2ll,700 

Punjab^ . . . .♦ 144,100 

Btttoda Ststo ... (e) 

BaJpntanalHotah) . . (a) 

Other FSrovUioea, . ^ . . 104,600 

.1 i§ 

Aods. 

(o) 

489.000 

521.000 

Acres. 

(«) ‘ 

709.000 

646.000 

Acres. 

1,034,000 

773.000 

643.000 

Acres. 

805.000 

590.000 

447.000 

681.000 i 

512.000 I 

207.000 1 
1 525,000 

218.000 
194,000 

51.000 

26.000 

42.000 

15.000 

881,000 

.538.000 

168,000 

t275,»0C 

210,000 

192.000 

110.000 * 

78.000 

49.000 

48.000 

763.000 
58P,000 

276.000 
' 1 875, 9^*0 

190.000 

167.000 

108.000 

77.000 

66.000 
46,000 

778.000 

554.000 

250.000 
^975,000 

208.000 

198.000 

156.000 

75.000 

54.000 

63.000 

727.000 

530.000 
19^000 

im,oo» 

156.000 
, 192,000 

147.000 

76.000 

64.000 
4i^,000 

_ rA<msAas , ' 6.076,000 

8,585,000 

4,254,000 

4,432,000 

5,746,000 

5,006.000 

LYXStD . tons . . 408,500 

1 *278,000 

449,000 1 882,000 

518, 000* 

484,000 


* Figure! Efe 8tib|eut to levl&ioii.. 
t Hired crop. 

(a) Not ai^a1)le. 

Oo Excluding Eeudatorr Statee. 

(e) Included undet Bombay. 
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Th« new ci!op comes on to the up^untiy tnadcets towards the end 
of November and sales are heavy till Uarcdi* Five qualities are known 
to the trade, whitp, black, mixed ydhw and red, of which the finst- 
named is regarded as having the highest oil content. The chief port 
of export for this variety is Bombay. 

In the last pre-war year the exports of sesame seed from India 
amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by China with 121,000 tons. 

About 50 per cent of the world’s supply is 
found by the British Empire, to which India 
contributes half. Between 1870 and 1890 France was the principal 
customer for Indian sesame and took nearly 75 to 85 per cent of the 
exports, but this proportion has declined since groundnuts displaced 
sesafaie in the Marseilles market and the trade of the quinquennium, 
1910-11 to 1914-15, indicated an average import of only 35,000 tons, out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78,000 tons, of which 
21,700 tons went to France, and 19,000 to Austria-HpiPgary and about 
18,000 to Belgium, other importers being Italy and Germany with^very 
much smaller quantities. The distribution of the trade in 1913-14, 
the last pre-war year, and from 1918-19 onwards is indicated in the 

following tebb. 

Table No. 96.- Share of importing countnea of sesame in 

1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Countrief. 

1918-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 , 

1920-21 

1921-22. 

1922-28. 


Ions 

Ton^ 

Tons t 

Ton^ 

Ions 

Tons. 

Belgium 

33,600 

. 

4,887 

1,560 

1,976 

2,426 

France^ 

22,200 

150 

,20,224 1 

705 

2,791 

9,482 

Austria* 

19,000 


1.942 1 

788 

8,660 

4,660 

Gennany 

16,000 



, 

228 

8,416 

Italy . 

Oeyion. 

14,000 , 


15,178 

6,662 

10,687 

11,088 

1,617 ' 

613 

818 

829 

1,423 

1.6.2 

Bgypt . 

1,242 1 

67 . 

200 

, , 

63 

198 

Aden . 

United Kingdom 

Otber countries 

879 

246 

1,828 

Oil 

816 

114 


• 

1 0 

76 

49 

8,887 

8,568 

1,808 

6,304 

1,743 

6,001 

rOeAxTiir 

Totals 

tVALrs 

. 112,801 

2,)84 

49, 20 i 

1 11,882 

81,098 

86,430 

£ 1,700,841 

40,076 

1.6j2,807 

P 810, 903 

682,445 

^27,020 


•' * Figures prior to 1921 >22 lejnesent Aostrfai-Hungftrr. 

The hguieb foi the last quinquennium reflect in no uncertain manner 
the increabing competition which Indian sesame is meeting in tbe 
world markets from Obmese sesame, West African palm kernels 
and the tendency o£ soap makers to utilize groun<^ut in preference.^ 

The total exports for 1922-23 are less than a third of those for 1913-14 
but there was a slight improvement in the volume of the trade with 
France at the expen.se of China, while Germany has oifce more entered 
the list of competitors. < 

There have never at any time been Exports of any magnitude to the 
United Kingdom or to other parts of the British Entpiie till 1916-17, 

- when 25 per cent was absorbed by the former. The ports, most oon- 
oemed in the shipment, are Bombay and Karachi on the west coast 
and Gocanada, Bimlipatam, and Viaagapatam on the Bay of Bengal. 
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Oi tbese aiArkets BiWibay is &r the largest. ISieiie ate practicidly 
no exports from Batma as the entire crop is retained for home con* 
sumption. ^ 

In the Madras Presidency the unit of sale as well as of shipment is 
generally the single gunny bag of 164 lbs. nett, while in Bombay, the 

164, 168 or 184 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 
Bombay maunds and in Karachi the candy of 666 lbs., but ciuotations 
for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i/. 

The percentage of oil in til seed is assumed to be in the neighbourhood 
of 40. Though the oil is generally extracted in crude mills, worked by 

e „ bullocks, the better qualities are clear and 

® * nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in 

India for cooking purposes and as an illuminant or for anointing the body. 
The average annual export of oil from India was in the neighbourhood 
of 200,000 gallons before the waj, but since then the volume of trade 
has Jjeen subject to considerable fluctuations. The distribution of the 
trade among the principal provinces in the last pre-war year and in 
1022-28 i<, contrasted in the table below. 


Table No. 97 . — Listribvtion of the exports of sesame oil according to 
provi^iices in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 




• 

1913-U. 

\ 

192223. • 

Provinoes. « 


1 

1 

Quantity. I 

• < 

1 

A alup. 

1 

( 

Quantity. 1 

i 

Value. 

• 

* 

1 

^ UaBona. | 

j £ 

Oalloiis. 1 

£ 

Bombay (inchiclmc Sind) 

. ^ 153,880 j 

20,901 

85.173 ' 

1 

14,251 

Madian 

. 

j 33,102 

j 7,520 

7,3b« 

1,340 

Bengal 


611 

128 

49 

10 

Burma 


3f>0 

I * 00 

. 2 i 

1 

Total 

• 

1 208,05^ 

28,099 

92,890 

1&,608 


The Bombay trade, which is the most impSrtant, is mainly with 
Maskat territory and-Mauntius and the war has not^created any altera- 
tion in the detection o| exports. Pre-war shipments from Karachi aver- 
aged only 3,000 gallons but in 1916-17 nearly 20,000 gallons and in the 
following year tejOOO gallons went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In madms principal ports of shipment are Tuticorin for the 
Ceylon maiket and Madras, Cifldalore and N^apatam for the Straits, 
and the demani^ is chiefly on behalf of the Indian cooly population in 
these colonies but the market is a small one. The following table shews* 
exports from India in 1913-14 and from 1918*19 bnwards, classified 
according to destinationB. 
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Table No. of the principed importing eountriei of eetame oU 

tn 1913~H and from 1918-19 omeardi. 


Ctoujiitles. 

101S-14. 

1918*19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-28. 

BCMicat Territory and Trnolal 
Oman 

Aden and dependencies ^ 

Ceylon .... 

Oerman East Afrloaf 

StraitB Settlements 

BCanritins and dependencies . 
Natal . ... 

United Kingdom . 

Other oountftoB . 

UalloM. 

63,fi?0 

Uallons. 

27,804 

Gallons. 

81,490 

Oafions 

60,441 

Gallons 

42,984 

Gallons. 

62^9 

86,647 
31.609 
10.448 
16,867 
6,986 
5,662 . 
4,196 
34,63) ! 

2,661 

4,K9t 

3.681 
698 
16,827 
, 2,070 

79 

i 55,041 

8,264 

8,168 

1,706 

407 

18,652 

4,754 

19,998 

40,095 

2,486 

1,844 

5,618 

616 

1,078 

891 

86,510 

8,601 

8,517 

1,684 

16,828 

880 

240 

86,166 

629 

2,699 

1,867 

1,988 

28,476 

1^871 

890 

7,761 

\ rQvAiriiTY 

TteAL 1 

IVAtvi . £ 

208,113 

112,500 

168,608 

107,882 

104.289 

92,890 

28.699 1 

1 19,557 

86,763 1 

22,107 

18,247 

1 15,608 


t Sbown M ** Tanganyika l^mtory *' from 1921-22 onwards. 


The unit of sale of the oil in Bombay is the maund pf 2S lbs. and in 
Karachi of S2| lbs. Shipment is made from the former port in 2-tin 
, cases of 84 lbs. or casks of 6 cwis and from 

Unit of lale and ihipment. ^jjq 8 Qf qj. jg geers. In Madras 

sales are generally on the candy of 500 lbs, and shipment 18 mftdO 111 
c&sks of 400 to 500 lbs. In Tuticorin the oil is shipped m casks coDtam< 
nig 80 gallons and m Ncgapatam in tins of 4 gallons 

There is practically no foreign market for the cake except in Ceylon 
where it is in considerable demand for manurial purposes. In India it is 
more commonly used as cattle fodder either 
SMame cake. alone or m conjunction with poonac (coconut 

cake). The combined total volume of exports of sesame and rape cake 
in 1922‘23 amounted to as much as 62,000 tons, valued at £473,200, 
Japan and Ceylon being the principal recipients. 


Cotton Seed. 


In the matter of production of cotton seed, India occupies a position 
next only to that of the United States of America, contributing annually 
about 2,000,000 tons of the world’s totai of 
Production. 11,000,000, but scientific utilization of the 


greater part of her supplies has scarcely yet been attempted. 

' Exports of cotton seed from India vary from year to year according 
to the season for when there is any scarcity it is hoarded ax winter feed 
for cattle, but even in a year of plenty they 
* probably do not excec;;! 16<per cent of the seed 
available. About 200,000 tons are required annually for sowing and 
the normal consumption in the Punjab, as food for milch^ws, has been 
estimated at about the same figure. Considerable quantities a^e also 
crushed for oil and cake, but the balance, available for export, should 
largely exceed the 300,000 tons which i4 the average of the three years 
preceding the war. The trade, such as it is, may be^desciibed as of 
*/Anodern growth, originating in inquiries from the United Kingdom for 
Indian seed, about (he year 1900, in consequence of Germamcompetition 
in the Egyptian cotton seed market at a time when a scarcity of olive 
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oil and sesame in the market and the necessity of jSn<Ung substitutes for 
the prepaiation of lard and margarine coincided with the discovery of 
new process of hulling the seed cheaply. From 1901-02 onwards^'the 
value of es^rts progreffled steadily until 1913-14. In 1900*4)1 the total 
was 11,260 tons only, but it rose in the following year to 101,800 tons 
and in 1910-11 to nearly 300,000 tons. The figures of total quantity 
and value and the percentage of shipments to the United Kingdom 
during the last ten years are given below. 

Table No. 99. — Quantity and value of expori/t of cotton seed and percen- 
tage of shipments to the United Kingdom fiom 1913-14 to 1922-23. " 



Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 Percentage 
to the United 

191S-4 . 

« 

1 Tons. 

. * . 28^,327 

£ 

1,410,743 

' Kingdom. 

r 

98 

10U-K> . 


207,789 

1,001,524 

97 

1015-10 . 


95,001 

44.5,077 

98 

lOlG-17 . 


39.6:iO 

20.8,940 

< 94 

It) 17-1 ft 


1,675 

9,5o7 

Nil 

1918-19 . 


. . . 1 

1 11,810 

xV*«. 

1919-20 . 


248,7'I9 1 

2,437.085 

98 

1920-21 . 


99,900 1 

1 090,937 

98 

1021-22 . 


92,221 1 

1 684,39.5 

95 

•1922-23 , 

. 

. • . 1 183,102 

1,314,867 

99 


Tlie United Kingdom percentage in 1900-01 was only 62. While the 
uar lasted there wa*s a progressive decline, due partly to freight diffi- 
culties and partly to a fall in prices, but 1919-20 marked a recovery 
almost to pre-war levels, which however was not sustained in 1920-21 
and the following year, and the figures for 1922-23 though more oncour- 
*aging, are less than two-thirds of those for 1913-14 . About 92 per cent of 
the cotton seed ejcported in a normal year goes from Bomba} , 6 percent 
from Karachi and li per cent from Madras ports. Shipments of the 
seed are usually effected between January and July. 

Ifhe usual qualities of seed obtainable in the market are (1) Bombay y 

(2) Ddhi-Cawnpare. (3) American (from seed originally imported from 

America), all shipped from Bombay and known 
Trad* varieties. Bomba% in the United Kingdom market. 

(4) Comilla (Eastern Bengal) chiefly 8hi])ped from Calcutta and (6) 
Rangoony exported from Burma. Of these (2), (4)''and (5) are generally 
regarded ^s inferior ^s t^y contain a larger percentage of damaged 
and worm-eat^ seed^. ^e American quality commands normally a 
small premium over Bombay, though it is the latter that is most exten- 
sively exported'> Shipments from Karachi are mostly of varieties (2) and 

(3) . Indian ootto^ seed generally belongs to the class known as ‘ white * 
or ‘ fuzzy,’ as in addition to th«f outer layer of true cotton fibne, it has 
on it an underlayer of fluff or lint which is not removed before ship- 
ment. It is valued in Europe on the basis of 18 per cent oil, but the 
average yields of oil in India is considerably lower. *In Burma the oil 
content is normally assumed to be 10 per cent only. 
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Tbe imit of sale in the Bombay market is the candy of 784 lbs. gross 
tale quale, while contracts with the United Kingdom are per ton of 

IT • ^ t at* Karachi sales are based 

uait of talo and thipmoif, standard maund. The unit of shipment 

in Bombay is the bag of 140 lbs., in Karachi the bag of 123|- lbs. and 
in Madras 165 lbs., but there is a good deal of latitude at the first port 
in particular m the weights shipped. 

In comparison with other vegetable oils, the production of cotton seed 
oil in India is very limited. The seed is not decorticated before crush- 
ing. In 1913-14 only 2,507 gallons were ship- 
ottons . entire quantity being from the Bombay 

Presidency, but while the war lasted there was an appreciable develop- 
ment of the trade in Burma where a good quality of oil was produced, 
the residue know’u as foots being sold in Rangoon for the manufac- 
ture of cheap soap. The oil was packed in Rangoon in 40-lb. tins at 
the factory and shipped mostly to the United Kingdom, but a consider* 
able quantity also found its way to Australia. The following table 
illustrates the vicissitudes of the trade 'which reached its apex in 1 919-20 
but has since practically ceased owing to the complete elimination 
of the United Kingdom market. 


Table No. 100. --Quantity and value of cottonseed oil exported from 1913-14 

onwards^ 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


ldl3-]4 . 







- 1 

(iiallofis. 

2,507 

£ 

347 

10U.15 . 








12,471 

1,059 

1916-ie . 








43,030 

4,031 

1916-17 . 







, I 

84,156 

10,004 

1917-18 . 








76,308 

9,695 

1918-10 . 








9,356 

1,183 

1919-20 . 







1 

132,486 

25,762 

1920-21 . 








18,977 

4,208 

1921-22 . 








486 

65 

1922-23 . 








8 

2 


The unit of sale in Bombay is the mauud of 28 lbs. and the oil is 
shipped in 42-lbr tins. Sales are made in Rangoon per 100 viss ol 
^ 360 Ihs. 

There is no considerable market in India for cottonseed cake as 
cattle fodder, as it is usual to give milch-eows the uncrushed seed, and 
there should be considerikble quantities avail- 
CottoDMed cake. export, if &esh^m&rkets for the oil 

could be found. 10,000 tons valued £^,000 were exported in 1 913-14 
to which Burma contributed half, though in point of production of seed 
her ^are was only 1 per cent. 90 per cent of this Wifnt to the United 
Kingdom. In 1914-15 the effects of the war be^n to be felt and the 
value of the cake exported was only £31,000 and in the following year it 
^dropped still lower to £23,000. The totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18 
were £15,500 and ^£800, with a partial recovery in 1918*19 to £7,000. 
In 1920-21, 8,72 . ns were exported, valued at £62,354, chiefly to the 
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Cnited Kingdom and Jopnn, and the corresponding flgares for 1922-23; 
were 3,429 tons and £28,628. Outside Burma, the trade in cottonseed 
cake is confined almost entirely to Bombay, whence shipment is made^ 
in bags of 168 to 180 lbs, gross. The unit of sale in Burma is a 100 vise 
.,f .SOO lbs. and shipment is effected in bags, weighing 200 to 224 lbs. nett^ 


Castor Seed. 

The castor oil plant {ricinm communis) has long been cultivated in 
India, but until the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
. considerable imports, doubtless for medicinal 

Production. purposes, of the oil and no recorded exports either 

of oil or seed. Foreign trade in the Indian seed is indeed of comparatively 
jccent growth. The plant is so widely grown over India as a mixed 
4 .rop that no accurate estimate can be attempted of the area under it, 
but the provinces, where it is principally grown, are Madras (particularly 
in the Ceded Districts), Hyderabad State, Bombay and the Central Pro- 
A mces. A fair average yield is 300 to 400 lbs. of seed per acre and the 
cTop^takes eight to twelve months to mature. The annual outturn 
may be put at between 250,000 and 300,000 tons per annum. Tw^o 
priucipal varietiea of the plant are cultivated. The oil, whirh, before the 
invasion of kerosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand 
than coconut oil as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and 
Indians alike, is derived chiefly from the large-seeded variety : the well- 
-known medicinal oil from the sftnall-seeded. The seeds after picking 
are sun-dried and husked and a^e then ready for the market. Four' 
chief qualities are recognised by the trade, namely, Bombay small seed 
(Deccan)y Madras small seed {Deccan), Caumpmr and CcdcuHa, The 
two first-named are very simi^r and only differ in the port of shipment. 
The characteristic of (Calcutta quality is a bold seed, and this is •even 
unore marked in the case of Ca^ npore. Neither quality gives such a high 
• yield of oil as the smaller seed.* The crop comes on to the markt?tb up- 
country in March and April but the bulk of the sales are completed by 
the end of May. * 

Though Java, Indo-Ohina and Manchuria are beginning to grow 
f astftr on a commercial scale, India yet commands a preponderating share 
ot the woricVs export trade in the seed. The 
Exports. recorded export was some 225 tons in 

1877-78, but in the next year 11,^0 tons were shipped and in IW3-I4 
134,888 tons. War conditions then emphasized the disadvantages of 
shipping raw material instead of the less bulky and'^more valuable manu- 
factured product and. while the exports of oil temporarily shewed satis- 
lactory expansion, thqse of seed fell away. In pre-war times the United 
Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About 80 per cent of the arrivals 
in the United ISingdom went to Hull to be crushed and the balance was 
re-exported to Bugsia and the United States. The United States trade, 
direct and through United Kingdom ports, has always been very steady. 
The volume of exports to Germanyin 1913-14 was, it should be remarked,, 
nearly 100 per cent above the average for the previous five years. 
The feature of recent years has been an improved American demand,, 
while in 1922-23 France has nearly reached pre-war parity. 
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Tablk Ko. 101. — Boopofits of cantor seed from India according to dectina- 
twns in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 omoofdc. 


DeBtin&tloiu. 


United Kingdom . 
j^fmrno 

Untied Stattt oi America 


Belaitt 

It^y 


Italy 
Germany 
Spain 
Australia 
•Other ooimtrles 




Total 


{ Quantity 
Valux 



1018-li. i 

1918-19. 

1919-90. 

1920-81. 

1981-88. 

1922-88. 


TOIW ' 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

. 1 

1 5fr.e75 . 

62,838 

2,849 

7,042 

11,628 

10,149 


SO.NSft I 

16,736 

1,025 

1,178 

7,606 

16,689 


S0.S79 , 


890 

3.790 

90.916 

88,024 


14.882 1 


410 

701 

4,401 

8,214 


11,788 

1,127 

3,203 

1.008 

2,060 

8,010 


9,671 

60 

400 


976 
680 , 

1,278 

•• 

■’200 

500 

1,400 

802 

1,756 

321 


1 { 

11 

87 

62 

166 

100 


184,789 1 

81,989 

8,464 

1 16.631 1 48,798 

88,613 

£ 

1,336,049 1 

1,534.828 I 

164,227 

1 234,104 

693.824 

1,222,432 


The bulk of the seed is exported from Bombay, which receives its 
supplies from Berar and Hyderabad as well as from the Presidency. 
The exports from Calcutta are usually from Bihar and the United 
Provinces, but in the last two years of* the war, a good' deal of the seed 
shipped was railed up from the north-eastern districts of Madras, whence 
freight wa<i unobtainable. The Madras export ttadC, WhlCh 000168 
next in importance, is centred at Cocanada. The small-seeded varieties, 
locally known as Coasfit and WarangalSf go from the former port and 
JSalenis, which are large-seeded, from the latter. 13,000 tons were exported 
from Madras in 1017-18 to the United Kingdom for the Aircraft Board. 

In 1918-19 to satisfy the increasing demands of the Air Ministry, the ‘ 
llircctor of Oils and Seeds Supply in London made arrangements for 
the purchase of Indian castor seed on lines similar to those for linseed. 
Under this scheme, over 40,000 tons of castor seed were shipped from 
Bombay, 11,000 tons from Madras and 3,200 from Calcutta. 

The distribution of the trade among the principal ports in the last 
pre-war year is contrasted below with that for 1922-23. A remarkable^ 
increase will be noted in the proportion o^f the shipments from Cocanada. " 


Table No. 102. — Share of the prtnctpal ports \n the export of castor' seed 
from India in 1913-14 and 1922-23, 


1 

1913-14, 

1022-23. 

Ports * 

1 

‘ 1 

1 Quantity. 1 Peroentago. 

^ Quantity. « 

Percentage. 

'1 

Bombay . - ' • 

Calcutta .... 

(*ooaTiada .... 

Madras 

1 

Tons. • 

115,389 , 85 

9,980 c 7 

6,977 ' 5 

2,451 j 2 

Tone. 
49,561 
^ 1,090 

27,860 
303 



69 
. • \ 

"33 

'4 


The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 Bo^ibay mauhds and 
in Calcutta the baaaar maund. Shipment goes forward from the former 
port in single B twills of 154» to 168 lbs. nett 
• Vnit of »!• and ibipmeat. and from Calcutta in bags of 160 lbs. nett. The 
unit of shipment at Cocanada Aind Madras 
is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, while sales are on the basis of candy of 
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500 lbs. in Bfadias and the h&g of 164 lbs. in Cocanada. Quotations for 
export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f, 

(^astor lOil figured in India’s export trade much earlier than castor 
<.eed, 20,207 lbs. being sold at the East India sales in 1804 at a price 
which works out at 22«. fid. a gallon. In 
Caitar ml. 1889-00, 2,664,990 gallons of oil were ex- 

jioTted, Bht the primitive methods of extraction and inferior 
quality of the oil (due in part to deliberate adulteration) turned 
the scale thereafter in favour of the export of the seed and the 
pendulum did not swing back again until after the outbreak of war. 
In 1912-13 the total had fallen below a million gallons, of which nearly 
the whole went to the United Kingdom and British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to Australia and New Zealand. The figures of export for the- 
list five years are shown in the following table. The oil content of castor * 
seed is about 40 per cent. 


Tabi^e No. 103 ! — Quantity and Mue of castm od fj^potted in 1913’14 
• and from wiS-Jlf onwards. 


- 

101.3-14. * 

1013-10. 

1 

1010-20. j 

1020-21. * 

1 

1 

1021-22 

1022-28. 

Q^»A^T1TY 

Oallom j 

1,007,001 

1 

1,658,639 , 

297,020 ^ 

306,346 1 

108,450 

602,877 

> ALVL 


92,604 

1 

208,102 1 

1 . * 

66,003 

.'iO.018 1 

27,410 

07,401 


A good deal of the country-pressed oil is retained for home consump' 
lion, chiefly as a lubricant and an illuminant. Large quantities are 
also utilized for dr^^sing leather and in the manufacture of Turkey red 
oil. A considerable quantity of Madras-grown castor seed is railed to 
Calcutta for crushing. There are a great number of small oil mills in 
,the neighbourhood of Calcutta working with castor, in addition to tvro 
or three European-nianaged concerns. 

Even with the improvement in the volume of export between 1915 
and 1918 the figures of 18B0-9O were not attained, and after the armis- 
tice, there has been again a marked set-back, though the great enhance- 
lueAt in price, which has meanwhile taken place, raised the total values 
of 1922-23 above those of 1913-14. Thc^ distribution of the trade ia 
shown in the next table. 

♦ .... » 
Table No. 104. — Exports of cast&r oil pom India in 19 13-14 and from 

1918-19 onwards according to countries. 


Countrios. 


Aaiiralla 

Stmltn 8«ttlemriit« 
Siaiiiltiiiii 
United Kingdom . 
Ceylon . 

[Tnlon of South Africa ' 
Slam . 

PoitttgUMe Hast Africa 
Ttaly . . 

rtaace 

Other aoniitrie^ . 


• 

lf^t8-14. 

1018-10. 

1010-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 


OallooB. 

Oallona. 

Gallons. 

GallooB. 

' '1 " - 

Gallons. 


300,252 

14,977 

11,340 


23,811 


146,660 

141,414 

68,007 

3.073 

22,380 

17,868 

116,682 

15,266 

15.863 

17,444 


02,060 


.50,882 

44,467 

33,414 

. 

87,266 

803,776 

0,446 

2,813 

32,966 


78,730 

11,030 

17,121 

22,600 

25,061 


69,660 

26,530 


37,460 

17,686 


16,278 

8,366 

836 

680 

2,400 

6,420 

142 

4,660 


427,173 

4,472 




, . 

V,080 

• i 

[ 21,048 

M78 

60,820 

28,480 

20,024 


1022-23. 


Oallcnb. 
24,038 
42,660 
21,13] 
42,178 
300,402 
10,488 
41,067 
46T . 
2,510 ' 


8,8C6 
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The total imports of castor oil into the United Kingdom in 1^14 
and 1915 were omy 196,000 and 177,000 gallons, respe^ively, but with 
the increasing demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for 
the lubrication of aeroplane engines the total for 1916 was over 
1,300,000 gallons, of which Inda supplied 1,220,000 gallons. The 
fi^es for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were 1,086,000 and 893,800 gallons, 
respectively. The feature of the returns for 1922-23 is the preponderat- 
ing share once more taken by the United Kingdom. 

In 1922-23 68 per cent of the oil was exported from Cocanada and 
the balance from Calcutta (30 per cent) and Madras. In Calcutta the 
uuit of sale is the bazaar maund and shipment 
^ and •iupm«nt. in cases containing 17 gallons or half 

•cases of 8| gallons or in 5-ga11on drums. The oil is shipped from 
Bombay in tins or cans of 7 and 40 lbs. or in casks of 688 lbs., while 
Cocanada prefers the barrel of 400 lbs. nett. The unit of sale at the 
latter port is the candy of 500 lbs 

TLe actual production of castor <5ake is difficult ih estimate^, but 
the internal consumption for manurial purposes is considerable, parti- 
cularly for tea and sugarcane. The presence of 
Cattor cak€. poisonous substance, called ricin, remaining 

in the cake after the oil has been extracted, renders it unsuitable for 
cattle fodder. In pre-war years the average quantity exported was in 
the neighbourhood of 6,000 tons, but ^his has fallen in the last two 
^ears to less than a thousand tons. 

Table No. 106 . — Exports of castot cake from 1913-14 onwards. 



Year. 

Quantities. 

Tons. 

Values. 

1 

£ 

1913-14 . 


4,902 

19,185 

1914-16 . 


‘ 3,947 

13,839 

1915-lS . 


11,476 

44,9<:^ 

1016-17 . 


0,999 

46,885 

1917-18 . 


2,896 

^ 13,637 

1018-19 . 


4,284 

23,297 

1919-20 . 


4,030 

27,917 

1920-21 . 


' 1,639 

t 

12,971 

1921-22 


864 

4,873 

1922-23 . 


952 

L,600 

The hulk of 

the shipments 

was made from Cocjn''da, Tuticorin 


4ind Madias, in that order, and 95 per cent of the whole went to 
'•Ceylon for tea estates, the unit of shipment being the bag of 164 and 
196 lbs. The unit of sale is generally the bag of lellba,, but the 
candy of 500 lbs, is also employed in Madras. 
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It is estimated that the valae of the products of the coconut in the 
vorld’s markets in the year before the outbreak of war exceeded £70 
millions or nearly double the value of the world’s 
Area SnSSSiiction. output of rubber. The coconut palm (tocos 
nucifera) makes four principal contributions to 
{ommerce, viz,, (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut» (&) coconut oil, 
the oil exlaraoted from (a), (c) poonao, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fibie derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plenty of decayed vegetable matter and 
not liable to become water logged and protection from strong winds 
are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean temperature 
^.liould be from 75® F. to 85“’ F., and the mean annual rainfaU should 
not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularly well close to 
the sea but there is no reason why a plantation should not be successful 

up to an aliitiide of 2,000 feeJt provided that other requirements 

are ffilfillcd. In India the tracts where the coconut flourishes best 
are the Kathiawar, Kanara and Katnagiri districts of Bombay, and 
Malabar and South Kanara districts and the Godavari delta m Madras, 
the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, the lower basins of the 
Canges and Brahmaputra in Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta 
111 Burma. No estimate can be attempted of the acreage undei 
•coconut in India, but it must be very considerable * 

Whereas in exceptionally well-situated areas the yield of a single 
mature tiee may run, up to 200 nuts, the aveiage may be placed at 50 to 
75 nuis a tree and in Malabar the outturn per acre may range from 4,000 
to 5 OOO nuts equivalent to one ton of copra The acreage upder 
( oconut cultivation in the Mhdras Piesidency has been estimated at 
^0,000 (of which more than half is assigned to Malabar alone) with a 
1:otal annual yield of at least two milliirds ot nuts. There are no large 
])lantations under one manjigement, and the industry has hitherto been 
dlniost entirely in the hands of small Indian cultivators. The produce 
of the Coromandel coast, as of Bombay and Bengal, largely disapiiears in 
local^ consumption The total internal consumption of coconuts in 
India has been roughly estimated at 40(? million nui^s a year, but is 
probably mijch higher. 

The most important coconut product, copra, which is the frade flame 
for the dried kernel of the nut, had nearly doubled in price during the 
five years preceding the war Malabar copra’*' is suivdried m the sand 
by the sea-shore or m cemented yards (known as barbecues) under 
nets, the process takmg from 5 to 10 days and at seasons when non 
liability to damage from rain is practically assured. 

The exports of copra from India never at any time represented more 
tlian a seventh ofl^he world’s t^ade in this article and hav^ always 
^ been considerably smaller than those of Ceylon, 
Eiporttcacapfa. whose exports in 1914 exceedel 70,000 tons 
The value of the exports from the Malabar Coast ports trebled between 
the years and 1913-14, but since then have substantially 

* Ua of the west ooa^ ftom Hutgalore to Gape Cemonn, 
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decliiied and the total for 1928-24 is more likely to appzoqdpaate to 
that of 1921-22 than that of 1922-28. 

It would seem that shippers are finding inoreasizig dii^eulty in securing 
supplies at prices acceptable to puroha^rs in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent in competitton with the Ceylon and Manilla product 
Although Gocount oultivation on the West Coast is extending and 
increasing the potential supplies of copra in the market, the exportable 
surplus seems to be dwin^ing. So far as this tendency represents 
a larger intemid demand for crashing purposes, it is to India’s benefit, 
but it is not reflected in any larger shipments of coconut oil. 

No. 10^. — Exports of copra and cooomU oil contrasted from 1913-14 
to j 922-23 w%th %ndex number. 



Copra. i 

1 Coconut oil. 

Yrai. 




— - 


Tons. 

Mei Nos. 

Gallons* 1 

Index Nos 

1913 14 

38,191 " 

JOO 

1 

1,091,477 1 

100 

1914 15 

31,846 

83 

1,824,539 

137 

191616 

15,678 

41 

2,044,894 

187 

191617 

26.606 

70 

2,051.314 1 

I 188 

1917-18 

6,873 

15 

3,173,601 ' 

291 

1918-19 

451 

1 

, 7,198,407 

660 

1919-20 

10.641 

28 

4,763,780 1 

436 

1920-21 

2,736 

7 

1,846,045 

169 

1921-22 

2,974 

8 

992.139 

91 

1922-23 

1 13,949 

37 

834,243 

76 


In the five years preceding the wai Cetmany took nearly 73 per cent 
of the exports of copra and only 33 per cent df the exports of coconut 
oil. The copra was crushed at Hamburg, and in 1913 alone 30,233 
metric tons of oil were shipped thence to the United Kingdom for 
conversion into margarine. The copra trade was therefore hard hit 
by the elimination of Germany as a customer, but the shipping seasoil 
of 1914-15 was over before war was declared. France developed a 
limited demand, but the United Kingdom took little until 1919-20. In 
the following table are shown the quantities exported in recent years 
with the share of the principal ports. 


Table No. 107 ^--Exports of copra in 1913-14 and from 1918 19 mwards 


Forts, 

Madras * Presi-”’ 
denoy— 

Coohin . 
CaUcat . 
Badamra 
TellioheiTy 
Bombay Fresi- 
denoyn- 
Bombay 
Total 1 Ia.iiba 8 
AND Bombay . 

A 

Total All Imuta 


1913-14 

1918*19. 

1919-20 

i9ao-ai. 

^l-2i . 

1922*23. 

Tons. 

27,225 

4,289 

4,134 

2v438 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

6,692 

608 

’ 43 

Tons. 

262 

1,978 

40 

201 

Tons. 
1,334 1 
397 
905 , 

m j 

1 

Tons. 

6,889 

1,990 

4,031 

1,646 

85 

322 

3,231 

130 

1 

1 1 

78 

lESSI 

3S3 

10,674 

2,620 

2,047 1 

{ 1S,8M 

38,191 

4S1 

10,641 

2,786 

HH 

18,M9 
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Kjiporters of copra expexicneed a serious set-back in 1018-19. owing to 
the difficulty of securing freight for such a bulky and unpopular cargo, and 
the only foreign shipment in the year from Madras ports was a paltry 

cwts. to the Bahrein Islands, while the total for all India did not 
exceed 450 tons. In 1920-'2l and the following year the falling off is 
attributed to the high prices prevailing locally for copra, but in 1922-23 
<lermany was an active buyer as well as the United Kingdom and a 
considerable, if temporary, recovery was recorded. 

The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 126 lbs., the copra being 
sliced into small pieces and so packed, but as it loses some weight in 
transit (about 2 to 3 per cent)'* betwecm 
Unit of Mie and tlupmciit. and Europe, pa5m)ent8 are usually 

made on the basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale in Cochin 
IS ihe candy of 600 lbs., and in Madras the Dutch candy of 672 lbs. 
<'opia is practically all sold forward on c. i. /. contracts either to the 
I WeA Kingdom or to Continental ports, hut the majority of these OOU- 
tiacts are put tlyough in the commercial sale rooms in Mincing Lane, 

Ibf business is financed from London and worked almost entirely 
iluough London brokers. The season for shipment lasts from October to 
Mav in Cochin and from December to May in other i)orts. inconsider- 
.ible shipments being also made from Madras and Cocanada. 

Malabar copra has for years commanded a higher price than any 
other in the world’s markets, because it is wholly sun-dried, which 
•IS said to secure a higher oil content as well as a better colour, whereas 
elsewhere, as in Ceylon, o\wng to^thc uncertainty of the weather, much 
•»f the copra is dried aitificially under cover over grills or in kilns or 
}u)t-air rotary machineb. 

(^opra has a very high oil content (fioiu 69 to 70 percent) and 
the I esultaut product is not onb?' in great demand for the manufacture 
• , of edible oils and fats but also in connection 

• Coconut oil. making. The best Malabar copra 

\ields a higher peicentage ot oil than that ot Ceylon, West Africa 
or the Philippines. Befoie kerosene came into general use coconut oil 
was India’s principal illuminant. It is still widely employed for toilet 
])uipOEfe8. The export trade before the war was practically confined 
to the Malabar littoral, where the oil, though extracted for the most 
part in chehkm or primitive country mills of the pestle and mortar type, 
was of excellent quality and undei^ the trade name ot Cochin oil com- 
manded a premium of 15 to 20 per cent in the^ world’s markets as 
cigainst Ceylon oil. There are now a number of pow;pr-driven concerns, 
known as * chuck ’* mills jp Cochin, Calicut and Alleppey working on 
practically the same principle except that the mortar and not the 
pestle revolves, driven by small oil engines. While the yield of hot 
pressed oil is higher, cold pressed oil is of a better colour. The 
best Cochin oil, ywhich is filtered before shipment, is so clear as 
to be scarcely distinguishable Irom water. The obstacle to shipment 
by tank steamer h the fact that coconut oil solidifies at about 70^ F. 
The best oil from Cochin is shipped in casks of white cedar {dysoxylpn 
*• 

* A corruption of the MtiUyalam void ‘ obekku * meaning ‘ a small mill * mentioned 
e. 
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nuMbaricu^ weighing 15 cwte nett which added not less than 
Rs. 30 pei: ton to the cost in pre-war times^ hut other units like pipes 
of 16 and 20 cwts. nett, hogsheads of 4 cwts. and two-tin cases, 
containing 68 to 74 lbs. of oil, are not unknoa^n. The unit of sale in 
Cochin is the candy of 6<K) lbs. but the price usually quoted for export 
so much per ton/, a. b. Cochin, the ton being according to the Cochin 
tonnage scale of 14 cwts. The unit of shipment in Calcutta is the 5 
gallon drum, or cases and half cases containing 17 and 8| gallons ol 
oil, respectively. In the following table the exports and the principal 
destinations in the last pre-war year are contrasted with those foi 
1922-23.* 


Tablis No. 108. — Ecrparts of coconut oil (quaniittf and value) and the 
pincipal deMinations in 1913'! 1 and 1922-23, 


Destinations. 

ieis.i4 

1022-23. 

« 

Quantity 

Valne. ‘ 

Quantity. 

V^jiue. 

k* 


(xallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

221,756 

31,759 

354,050 

67,070 

31,389 

I United States of America 

447.664 

63.070 

100,635 

British Possessions 

30,132 

4,647 

6), 450 

11,019 

Germany 

163,632 

22,857 

58,921 

8.061 

Holland 

29,283 

4,116 

33,611 

5.807 

Belgium 

43.671 

6 212 

24,006 

3.667 

Sweden 

110,541 

16,996 

18,061 

2.608 

Pianoe 

8,492 

1.214 


Italy .... 

5,566 

795 

. , 

. , 

Other countneei 

19,840 

3,307 

91,609 

15,103 

*, Total 

. 1.091.477 

1 

155,073 

834,243 

134,733 


Germany always took more copra than oil. against which there was a* 
tariff wall, and the bulk of the poonac (coconut cake). Coco-butter ol 
good quality is being manufactured on a commercial scale at Pondi- 
cherry and at Ernakulam, and there is an increasing demand for the 
oil in connection with the numerous small factories, making ^oap by 
the cold process, which are^springing up all over southern India. 

The trade has always centred in Cochin, Out of 1,091,477 
galldhs exported from India in '1913-14, the share of this port 
was 1,056,532 gallons. (The experts from UeyJon 
Porto of thipmciit. exceeded 6| million gallons and in 

1914, 6 million gallons.) A feature of the la^^t two years of the war was 
a marked increase in the exports from Calcutta? whei*e the mills to 
a great extent depend upon Ceylon for their supplies of copra. Whereas 
in 1915-16 and 1916-17 the exports of oil from Calcutta wer^ in the 
neighbourhood of 23,000 gallons only, in 1917-18 theitotal rose to nearly 

471.000 gallons and in 1918-19 to 2,500,000 out of an all India total 
of 7^200,000 gallons. In the following year Calcutta accounted for 

983.000 gallons, out of 4,764,000. The figures for the last three 
y^rs, 11,000 gallons in 1920-21; 13,000 gallons in 1921-22 ; and 15,000 
gallons in 1922-23 tell their own st^. 





The fallmg off in coconut oil shipments is reflected in emalter 
importations of copra from Ceylon. Whereas in 1919-20, 17,212 tons 
were imported into Catoatta, the figures for snbseqnent years are 
11)20-21, 2,646 tons; 1921-22, 655 tons; and 1922-25, 64 tons 
In 'pre-war days the consumption of coconut oil in Bengal 
greater than the provincial production and statistical records reveal 
that there had previously been from time to time imports on a consi- 
<lerable scale into Calcutta from Ceylon, e.g, in 1906-07 when 731.281 
gallons were received. 

The exports of coconut oil from all M idrus ports to fore’gn destinations 
tloelined in the quinquennium before the war. Whereas nearly 
2,000,000 gallons went out in 1910-11, the total 
1913-14 was only 1,091,000 gallons, The 
same conditions, however, w^hich operated 
generally in lespect of oilseeds, led to increasing quantities going forward 
during ■fcho war, and also to a larger proportion of the shipmonis of 

Cochin oil being {uade from other than Madras ports. Poregin shipments 
have,* declined in the last two years, but owing to larger coastw se 
despatches the total volume of trade is still above pre-war levels, 
'rhe following table gives a conspectus of the trade of the Madras 
Presidency in the oil during the last ten years. For conveision 
jmrposea 240 gallons may be taken as the equivalent of one ton. 


Tahlk No. 109. — Forvig^i and coastwise cjpotls (quaniitus and values) 
of coconut oil frmn the Mairas Presidency during the last ten yeats^ 



Fowcign. '* j 

('OASTWtSB. 

Total. 

Year, ] 

Quantity 


Quantity 


Quantity 


1 

m 

thouHands 

l*aluu 

« 1 

in 

thousands 

Value. 

m 

thousands 

Value. 

• 

of gallons. 

1 

of gallons. 


of gallons. 




£ • 


£ 


£ 

1013-14 . 

1,060 

149,300 

3,386 

474,900 

4,440 

624,800 

1914-15 . 

1,784 

239,700 

9.368 

380,800 

6,IR3 

4,710 

62ti,500 

1915-16 . 

2,016 

259.100 

2,729 

285,400 

542,500 

1916-17 . 

2.019 

288,500 1 

2,398 

296,000 

4,417 

5,280 

579,500 

1917-18 . 

1 2,490 

309,300 

2,790 

272.800 

302.800 

582,100 

191H619‘ 

1 3,685 

464,640 ' 

3,085 

6,970 

857.600 

1919-20 . 

3,012 

573,000 ' 

2,756 

» 491,100 

5,768 

1,064,100 

1920-21 . 

1,794 

394,000 , 

3,003 

594.700 

4,797 

989,300 

1921-22 . 

956 

170,600 

5,333 

836,800 

703,600 

6,289 

1,007,400 

882,900 

1922-28 . 

800 

129,300 1 

* 4,983 

5,789 


The coastwise trade, which has expanded during the last ten years, 
IS mostly directed to Calcutta, Karachi, Bomba>»and Rangoon. In 
1918-19, there were Considerable despatches of oil by rail to Calcutta 
and Bombay for forei|^ shipment. 

The residue o| the chuck mills mixed with a little gum arabic is poonac 
or coconut cake, valuable both as a food stuff for cattle and as a 
* manure.* Most of the cake remains in t]ie coun- 
PooMc. ^ before the war there were inconsiderable 

exports to Germany. At that time the value of pocmac as a cattle 
food was scarcely known in England, but since the war what little h^ 
been exported^from India has found its way into the United KingdOtn, 
<^ermany, Belgium and France. 




Tabus Nq* liO.---ExfoU9 of coconut cake fiotn 1913-14 onuwde. 


y^ar. Quantity. Vahie. 


1913-14 




1 

OwtB 

84,166 

£ 

26,965 

1914-16 




• 1 

60,958 

18,643 

)915.16 . 




• 1 

1,417 

382 

1916-17 . 




• , 

Nil. 

NO. 

1917.18 . 




• 1 

1,162 

363 

1918-10 . 




1 

• , 

22.006 

6,428 

1919-20 . 




1 

76,420 

29,747 

1920-21 . 




. 1 

60 

21 

1921-22 . 




1 

66,920 

36,722 

1022 23 . ^ . 





18,840 

8,652 


The chiel ports of export are Cochin and Calicut. Ihe unit of 
on the 'West Coast is the candy of 660 or 600 lbs., and shipment 
ib made in bundles, each containing 168 lbs. nett or in bags of ] cwt. nett. 

The following table shews the exj>oitb of coconut palm products 
from India in 191 3-1 4 and J 922-23. respectively. There are in addition 
considerable exports from the Travancore poj-t 
of Alleppey, which during the war, were largely 
diverted to Tuticorin and Cochin. 

The trade in desiccated coconut which has attained to such considei- 
able dinicnsions in Ceylon has never yet been successiully* exploited 
m India. « 

Table No, 111. — Quantity and value of coconut jjtoducts a par 'ed from 
British India in 1913-14 and 1922-23. 


Export of coconut 
products. 



1 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

« Pioilui ts. 

1 

Quantitv. 

1 

! Value, 

1 

— i — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

’ "^ £ 

(’oconuts 

. No. 

344,111 

1,517 

11^9 

466,171 

2,494 

Coir fibre 

. (’wtB. 

14,812 

772,262 

9,800 

062,320 

7,864 

Coir manufactures 

• »i 

602,741 

728,460 

(*ordage and rope . 
Copra . 

• »» 

60,420 

’70,180 

I 60.223 

79,687 

. Tons 

38,191 

1,039,826 

13,949 

3.36,063 

^662 

Coconut cake (prionav) 

(Vts 

84.166 

26,066 

18,840 

Coeonut oil . 

. Tons 

' 4,648 

156,073 

3,476 

134,733 

Total Xalve 

• 


•• 

1 1,897,760 

1 


1,298,739 


Mowra Seed* 

Mowra, mowhra mowa or mahua seed is obtained from three speciea 
of ha^na, viz.. Inttfoha. a deciduous tree, widely distributed in the 
^ ^ Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur and Western 

Productiott. India, the bulk of the seedi$; exported from 

Bombay and from Calcutta belongin|: to this variety, longifolia in 
Hyderabad and Madras, and butytacca, grown in the sub-Hi^layan 
tracts. Two grades of seed are recognised, known dh firs' and second 
* quality lespectivfly. the former consisting of brown, yellowish seeda 
with a small percentage of damaged seeds, while the seeds in the latter 
ric dark brown with anything up to 20 per cent damaged and slightly 
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damaged grains. The crop usually comes into sight in the hionth of 
June and the markpb is htisfc until September. 

Between 1907-08 and lOri-ld the exports of mowra seed from India 
averaged about 27,000 tons but the trade was marked by great 
variations. In 1913-14, 33,000 tons were shipped, 
E*p®rt»' Qf which Germany took 85 per cent for soap 

and candle manufacture and Belgium accounted for most of the balance. 
In 1914-15 the crop is said to have been indifferent, and with Germany 
out of the market, only 7,500 tons were exported, of which over 5,000 
tons went to the United Kingdom, which had not hitherto taken any 
interest in these seeds. Shipments in 1915-16 and 1916-17 averaged 
4,200 tons only and practically ncrthing was shipped in 1917-18 or 
1918-19. 5,000 tons were exported in 1920-21, but only 1,000 in the 
following year. 

Almost 60 per cent of the shipments in 1922-23 went to Gerinanv 
and Belgium and France shared the balance. 

TABLg No. 112.- Export of mama &€ed ftom India—quanttVes and 
values and principal destinations in 1913-14 and 1922-23, 



* 1913-14. 

1 

1 1922-23 


Principal destmationo. 






Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1V)n«f. 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Germany 

28,384 

309,791 

14.323 

142,430 

Belgium 

4,430 

48,596 

5.060 

46,846 

France 

425 

4,606 

4,701 

46,986 

Holland 

British PohsessionH 

Total (INCLUl)l^a ‘ otheb 

50 

1 

1 

533 

17 


236,308 

rornTRiKS** ) 

38,290 

363,6.34 

24.149 


• Before the war nearly 90 per cent of the shipments went from 
Bombay, chiefly to Hamburg and Antwerp, the balance being contri- 
buted by Madras and Calcutta in the order named. The unit of sale 
in Bombay is the cwt. and shipment is made in bags of 140 to 
154 lbs. nett, but (luotations for export are made on the ton of 2,210 
Iba. nett. c,i.f, 

A country spirit is distilled from the flowers of the mowra. which 
are also a favourite article of food, particularly in the Central Provinces. 

The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil, which from the ease 
with which it solidifies is often called ‘ raahua butter.’ It is largely 
used all over India as s^ghi gubstitute or adulterant. 

Poppy Seed. 

While it is doubtful it the poppy plant would be cultivated m India 
were it *not for opium derivable from it, poppy seed at the same 
time forifls an important secondary erop% The 

Arta and prodactl(|p. (decline in the area under poppy will be discuss- 
ed in detail in the article on opium.* 99 per cent of the whole acreage 
is in the United Provinces. The average' yield per afre in the United 
Provinces is about 4 cwts. and on the assumption that the acreage now 

* pagjp 223. 
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under cidtivation is not diminished, the yield of poppy need in India 
would amount to 37,800 tons annually. Three qu^ties of seed are re- 
cognised, white y blue and rei. but the twolatter are very difficult to obtain. 
The seeds come on to the market generally in April and most of the 
business for the year is concluded by July. A great deal of poppy seed 
is consumed as food and the oil is widely used for culinary purposes, 
while poppy cake is relished by the poorer classes and by cattle alike. 

Export figures not uunaturally have been on the decline since 
1911-12 when 34,900 tons were exported, equivalent to about 16 per 
cent of the estimated then available crop. 

*^?‘*®'**’ France, where the oil is extracted by the cold 

proces.s for table puipose'^ and as an ingredient in paints, has always 
taken the bulk of the crop, Belgium and Germany being the 
only other countries at any t‘mo interested in the trade. As in the 
case of other seeds dependent upon a Pontinental demand there was 
a very marked decline in the volume of exports while the war lasted. 
The percentage of oil content by weight is 30. Seefis, the capsules 
of which have not been scarified for opium, give a biglier yield^tban 
those which have No figures ate available regarding the exports of 
poppy oil from India which is generally extracted by the cold process, 
or of the residual cake. 


Table No. 11 3. - Exports of poppy seeji front India and share of the chief 
, importing countries. 


Piincipal countries 
uf destination 

1913-14. 

191849. 

1919 20. 1 

1920-21. 

ie21-22. 1 

i 1922-23. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Ton|. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toiih. 

France 

10,700 

2,534 

7,187 

4,052 

5,401 

3,484 

Belgium 

4,800 


54 


317 

100‘ 

Germany 

3,300 


} 


433 

170 

United Kingdom 



178 

11 

48 

50 

T<W4I 

IS, 980 

2,095 

7,736 i 

4,302 

6,482 1 

1 4,458 

310,589 

50,336 

245,605 1 

108,498 

138,126 1 

1 90,825 


The bulk of the shipiueuts went from Bombay and the balance from 
Calcutta, the unit of shipment at the former port being 110,154 and 108 
lbs. gjL’oss and at the latter of 1 55 lbs nett, packed m single heavy C. bags. 
Sales are made per cwt. in Bombay and per bazaar maund in Calcutta 
but quotations for expoit arc generally per ton ot 2.240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

Niger Seed. ^ 

Niger «eed is obtained from guhota abyss mica, a native of tropical 
Africa which, since its acclimatisation in India, has become the chief 
, source of European supplieg. It has not and 
Afm M prodnetton. never likely no be an article of first rate im- 
portance, as sesame, which is grown in the same localities, gives a better 
return per acre. It is a spring crop, largely sown mixed, the chief 
producing areas bbing Chota Nagpur, the Central Provinces, the Deccan 
and north-eastern Madras. From its resemblance to sesame it is some- 
times called kala-fH (or black sesame). The norma) yield per acre may 
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be tsk^u at 300 lbs. and the percentage of oil to seed by wei^t as 35. 
No separate statistics of production or eoltivation are availaWe. Host 
of the seed is locally cruised and used for cooking, anointing the body 
and mixing with sesame and other more valuable oils. The relative 
cheapness of the oil encourages its use as an adulterant. 

The history of the export trade in recent years is one of continual 
decline. Shipments fell from 10,000 tons in 1911-12 to 5,000 in the 
following year. In 1913-14 there was again a 
slight shrinkage and in 1916-16 the total was no 
more than 589 tons. At one time half the exports used to go to the 
United Kingdom but in the yeais immediately preceding the war an 
increasing share of the trade was taken by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Considerable quantities were also shipped to France, to 'which 
after several years abstention the bulk of the shipments of 1922-23 
were made. The following table shews the exports of niger seed 

according to destinations in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 

• • 

Tjhi*. i\o. ML—Distnbution of the trade in niger seed among prindjial 

importing countries in ]913-!4 and from 191 8- J 9 or.uards. 


l)c‘*tinations. 

1013-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920 21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Tuns. • 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Gemauj' 

2,029 


, 


65 

65 » 

Franco 

Austria 

. ^ J,047 

566 


20 

• • 

• * 

955 

Huiigaiy . . . • 



.» • 

270 

* * 

United Kingdom 

367 « 

10 1 

386 

45 

101 

Italy 

50 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. , 

Other (’oiintiie** . 

48 

1^ 

14 

10 

10 

10 

* 63 

* f Qi A>Tr j ) 

A 1 J 

. ’'4.10X, 

24 

416 

55 

354 

1,274 

JLU 1 * t# 

V^Val*’i: £ 

. 42,92e 

' • . 1 

492 

10,855 

1,039 

6.304 

• 18,926 

1 


The three ports chiefly interested in the ex|jorts are Bombay, B'mli- 
pattoi and Vizagapatam. In the last pre-war year 2,023 tons went 
from Bombay and 2,07 1 tons from Madras pofts. 

The seed is chiefly shipped from Bimlipatam and A'izagapatam in 
'single gunnies containing 164 lbs. aaett or 170 lbs. The usual gratle of 
quality is fair average of season, Furope cleaned. 
Unit of sale and shipment, Boiybay market is the 

candy of 20 Bombay wiauiids and shipment is effected in bags weighing 
182 lbs. The liondoi^ quotations are generally per quarter of 376 lbs. ^ 
in Madras, but in Bombay it is the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett c.i.f. 

Cpriander. 

Coriander {cormndrum sativum) is cultivated all over India on account 
of its fruit and leaves. It is sown at different seasons in different 
provinces, frequently as a mixed crop, and peihap:^ on that account 
no estimate of the area under the plant or the annual outturn seems* to 
have been attempted. The fruits commonly but erroneously called 
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seeds yield a spice and a volatile oil, while the leaves, are eaten as a 
vegetable and form a common ingredient in entries. The exports 
during the last ten years are shewn in the following table. The volume 
of trade though it has attained no great dimensions is, it will be seen, 
remarkably steady in spite of the upward trend of prices. The season 
generaUy runs from January to July. 


Table No. 115 . — Quantity and value of coriander ex]x>rted from India 
from 19 J 3-14 onwards. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


1913-14 

Tons. 

4,777 

£ 

39,099 

46,327 

1914-15 

4,203 

1915-16 

4,505 

70,953 

1916-17 

4,244 ^ 

68.541 

1917-18 

5,821 

80.C1U 

1018-19 

4,839 

66,347 

1919-20 

4,815 

83,151 

1020-21 

4,302 

71, .570 

1921-22 

4,429 

82,388 

1922-23 

3,660 

115.584 


Foreign inarketj* for Indian seeds *were restricted at any rate before 
' the war because their oil content is much lower than that of the 
coriander grown in Eastern Europe. The bulk of the traffic is from 
Tuticorin and Negapatam though there are shipments also from 
Calcutta and Bombay, the exports being mainly directed to Ceylon 
and*the Straits Settlements. Mauritius takes about 100 tons annually 
and in 1917-18 some 700 tons went to the United Kingdom. 

In Madras the unit of sale is generally the candy of 500 lbs. and 
shipment is made in gunnies weighing 100 or 164 lbs. while in 
Bombay coriander 'is sold per candy of 11 
Bombay maunds and shipped in bags of 100 
lbs. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the baiTsaai 
maund and the seed is shipped in bags weighing 164 lbs. 


Unit of sole nnd tliip* 


Cummin Seed. 


Commercially there are two varieties of cummin seed distinguished 
in India viz,, the true cummin {cumimm oyuinuh) and black cummin 
, . (nigella saliva), to wh\ch perhaps may be 

Tr«a«vnn€tiM. added another variety which, pn account of its 
appearance and its vernacular name {shiyak znah), is very often 
confounded with black cummin. Therp is good reebon to believe that 
none of {hese varieties are indigenous, the original hom^of the plant being 
E g ypt and the Mediterranean littoral and islands. True cummin is grown 
chiefly in the United Provinces and the Punjab but ^ it is found in 
alitfiosi every province, the chief trade centres being* Jubbulpore, 
Gujarat and" Rutlam. Black cummin is not so widely distributed. 



No statistics of acreage or production are available in tesp^ of 
either variety, but the internal consumption of Wh as a spice in 
confectionery and curries is considerable and over 
20,000 owts. of true cummin and 2,000 owts, of the 
black variety are exported annually, chiefly to Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Arabian and East African coasts. Practically nothing 
goes to the United Kingdom or to the Continent because of the extensive 
cultivation in Europe of the caraway {carum camt). The chief ports 
of export are Bombay and Calcutta. 

Shiydh zirak {carum indicum) grows throughout north-western India 
from Kashmir to the United Provinces and large quantities of the 


Shiyah adrah. 


seeds are collected by luU tribes and brought 
to the towns for sale to mahajans. It is con 


.sidered superior in taste and fragrance to ordinary cummin seed and so 


much disappears m internal consumption that all attempts to expoit 
the seed on a considerable scale have hitherto proved abortive. 


Ajwan Seed. 

Ajwan seed, the source olthe valuable antiseptic thymol i«i obtained 
from carum coplicum, a herbaceous plant cultivated all over India as a 
mfn crop, belonging to the same genus as caraway. Two qualities of 
seed are generally recognised on the market, known respectively to the 

• trade as Indore and Kurnool^ of wjiich the latter is regarded as superior. 
No statistics of acreage pr production are available but the internal’ 
consumption is fairly large as the aromatic fruits are much in request 
for admixture in eufries, etc,, and in pan nupau. A liquid obtained by 
<Iistillation from tlie seeds known as o)mm umfe} js commonly retailed 
in every considerable town up^ountry as well as an essential oil. • 

, The quantities and values of ajwan seed, exported from India 

• during the last ten years, are shewn in the following table. Ilie export 

trade in this seed which had scarcely reached 
10,000 owts before the war, has in the last two 
years exceeded 20,000 ewts. 

# 

Table No. 1 16 Quantity and value of Ajw(^n seed ei ported from 19J3-J4 

onwards. 



Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


* jm 

Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . 


9,784 

2.983 

1914-15 . 

! • 

7,368 

2,736 

1915-16 . 


13.062 

4,871 

1916-17 . 

. V. ■ . . 

11,093 

4,304 

1917*16 •. 


3,990 

2,765 

1918-19 . 

• ’■ 

• • » t » ^ 

1,917 

2,102 

1919-20 . 

W 

540 

• 623 

1920-21 . 

< # t • • 

9,640 

6,902 

1921-22 . 


21,680 

17,098 

1922-23 . 


27.320, 

19.857 


tChc bulk of the exports goes from Bombay and the balance 
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irom Grioutta, shipments from Madras being lu^igible. The principal 
recipients in pre-war times were Germany, whose distilleries absorbed 
80 per Cent of the shipments from India, the United States of America 
and, to a limited extent, Ceylon and the Straits. Little was directed 
to the United Kingdom, except during the war. The principal 
customers in the last two years have been Qeimany and the United 
States of America. 


The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag of 140 lbs., nett and 
quotations are generally liased on the ton of 2,240 II s. nett, c,i f. 

Aj wan oil is a specific in cholera and colic. In the process of distilla* 
tion a crystalline substance separates itself and settles on the surface 
t which is known commercially as thymol^ which 

is a valuable antiseptic. It* is jirepared 
^ on a fairly extensive scale in Central India and sold locally as 
ajwan-ka'phul or flowers of ajwan. The percentage of oil in the 
seed is low and usually does not exceed 3 to 4. The amount 
of thymol extracted from a given quantity of seeU varies from 20 
to 30 per cent of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals ‘com- 
parable with those manufactured in pre-war years in Germany were 
during the war successfully manufactured by two firms in India. Sta- 
tistics of export previous to June 1917 are not available, but the quantity 
exported from Calcutta between June 1917 and June 1919 aggregated 
10,500 lbs. valued at £16,000. The principal destinations were the 
^United States of America and the United Kingdom. Since then only 
a single shipment of 224 lbs. valued at £224, in February 1922 bas been 
reported. 

One of the bye-products obtamed from*the distillation of ajwan 
is ihymene which is a cheap scent utilised In the manufacture of soap. 

The demand in India for this oil is veyy limited, 
y6*<pro nett. but in pre-war ^ years German distillers mad6 

a profit out of the sale of thymene and the spent seed which enabled 
them to sell thymol itself at a price which bar^y covered the cost of the 
seed and the expenses of distillation. 

The spent seed makes an excellent cattle food, but so far it has not 
found much favour among Indian agriculturalists, '' 

c 

Kardi (Safflower) Seed- 

Tbc seeds of the saflflower plant {carthamus tinctorius), the flowers of 
which are utilised for the extraction of safflower dye, yield, when 
crushed, the kusum dr carthamus ojl of trade. In some localities, e,g,, 
the Deccan, distinction is made between two species, one sown essen- 
tially for oil and the other for dye. The former is extensively produced 
in Bombay : indeed, at the beginning of the century it was regarded as 
perhaps the most important oilseed grown in that ftesiidency, the chief 


centres of rultivatioii being the alluvial Iqams of Ahmednagar,*^ Poona, 
Satara s^pd Bijapur, It is also widelyc distributed in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the Madras Presidency. The areas cultivad^ed with the dye- 
^ yielding variety have shrunk in recent years, owing to the competition 
of chemical sub^^/itutes. Safflower being cUiefly growi^ as subsidiary 
to 'some other crop, no statistics of area or pr^^uetitm of seed are 
available. Exports of this seed have onl^ recently been separately 
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Teoorded. The Madtaa trade wbiah amennted o^y to 25 tone, valued at 
£260 in 1921-22, rose to 2,9p0 t<m$» valued at £38,000 in 1922-^. 

The luiit of shipment ia the single B twill bag, weighing 180 lbs. nett 
and quotations are generally made on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett. c. i, f. Normally the chief port of export of the seed iar Bombay 
and the principal destination the United Kngdom. 

The oil is extracted in two ways (1 ) by cold-dry pressure either before 
or after the seeds have been husked, and (2) by crude distillation in two 
* earthen pots, one above the other, the percent - 
* age of oil in the seed being about 25. The cold 
drawn oil is of a clear straw colour and it is largely used for culinary 
purposes, as an adulterant of ghi or tilseed oil and as an illuminant. 
whde the hot drawn oil is converted into roghav, chiefly employed as 
dubbin for greasing well-ropes, leather etc. The seeds are excellent for 
fattening poultry, but the cake is more highly valued as manure than 
as a cattle feed. 

TEA. 


Tilie trade in tea (the leaf of a species obcarneUia) represents a consi- 
derable proportion of the export trade of Britihb India : and in 1922-28 
amounted to 288 million lbs. valued at £14J millions equivalent to 7 
per cent of the total exports, an individual total only exceeded by 
cotton, jute, food-grains and oil seeds. 

« The world demand for tea has been estimated as in the neighbourhood 
of 725 million lbs. annually, and between 40 and 50 per cent of this total ’ 
is supplied by India. ' 

Though the China crop is difficult to estimate with any approach to 
accuracy, India is now probably the largest tea producer in the world. 
In 1917 China exported only J50 million lbs. or considerably less than 
half the quantity exported from India m the same twelve months, 
•while the exports from Ceylon in 1919 were 206 million lbs. 

The latest statistics available shew that the despatches to foreign 
destinations of tea from Ceylon, China and Java are in the neighbour- 
hood of 170, 78 and 81 million lbs respectively, annually. 

Ip the latter half of the eighteenth century, the most profitable trade 
of the East India Company with the United Kingdom was in tea 
£ 1 . . (^hina, of which it had the monopoly, 

Hittory of cultivation. though the exoibitint import ,d'ity 

encouraged a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20,000,000 lbs. 
were shipped and m tibe following year the suggestion emanated 
from Kew that experimental cultivation should be made in India, so that 
in the event of trouble witV the Chinese authorities an alternative source 
of supply might be available. Little however was done until 1884, when 
Lord William Beqjbinck, the then Governor General, unaware, that the tea- 
plant wits indigenous in Assam, warmly took up the matter, and appoint- 
ed officers to proceed to China and collect tea seed and expert ^Chinese 
labour. Three missions in all were sent to China and much money un- 
profitaUy spent on exploiting imported in preference to indigenous 
seed. The first samples of teas grown on the Government plantations 
in Amm were sent to England in 1838 and the first Calcutta sale held 
three years Ut^. It was not until 1852 that it was established that 
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Indian tea was in a position to compete on the London market with China 
tea, but thereafter progress was so rapid thfkt the Government’s direct 
<5onnection ceased in 1865. In 1868 the exports totalled 8,000,000 lbs. 
The first private company to be formed was the Assam Company in 
1839 with a capital of £600.000, which purchased the Government 
plantations at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea was experimentally 
started in the Darjeeling district in 1840 and in the same year 
introduced into the Chittagong district. The first garden in Cachar 
was opened in 1855. The industry in the Terai started in the year 1862 
and in the Western Duars, where the climate and soil have proved 
extremely suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years later. The early 
years of tea planting w'ere marked by many failures, and when in 
1863 the tide turned there was such reckless extension t>f tea culti- 


' vation and speculation in gardens, that another severe crisis occurred in 
J866. The chief elements of weakness were then eliminated and sub- 
sequently the history of the tea industry in Assam and Bengal has been 
one of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In Northern India tea is 
cultivated only on a small scale, in the United Provinces in the 
districts of Dehra Dun, Almora and Kumaon Garhwal, in Nepal and in 
the Ohota Nagpur district of Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab it is to 
be found in the Kangra valley, the States of Mandi and Sirnmr and 
to a very small extent in the Simla Hills. 

Tea has also been profitably cultivated in Southern India since 1853, 
chiefly in the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, and latterly in the Anamalais and 
the high range of Travancore, and the depreciation in coSee values 
in the early part of the present century has led to the couversion ‘of 
considerable areas, formerly under that plant, into tea gardens. 

l^he production of tea in Burma is injsignifieanfc, and returus frcmi 
that area have since 1920, when the acreage was less than 2000, been 
discontinued The tea grown in the Sh^n States is chiefly used for 
making letjpet or pickled tea, which is eaten as a condiment and not 
drunk as a decoction. 


Most of the more important gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by (Calcutta agency firms, and the same tendency is 
extending in Southern India where the majority of estates used* until 
recently, to be privately owned. Every garden of any importance has 
j its own factory where tea is prepared for the market, as it is 
e^ential that the various processes should be carried through imme- 
diately after the leaf <has been plucked. The better organised factories 
are elaborately equipped with highly specia^sed plant and ara under 
the supervision of expert tea makers. ^ 

The object of tea cultivation being to secure the maximum quantity 
of leaf of the best liquoring quality, the bushes are j^riodioally pruned 
^ ensure constant and plentiful * flushes^ which 
va on. applied to the yofing tender shoots, 

which ate hand plucked, chiefly by women and children. 

The following table the area under tea (botli black and green) 

province and the production in lbs. 
• ^ in the calendar year 1922. Black tea aceounts 

for over 306,000,000 million lbs. 
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Tabls No. 1 Ylr—Atea and yrodnction of tea according to province^ in 1922^ 


Ptovmce«. 



:ra. 

Pro*duotioD. 




Afros. 

libs. 

Assam 



412,499 

198,924,824 

Bengal . 



1S0.37S 

71.720,740 

Travaiicoie 



48,308 

22,307,431 

Madra<( . 



13,602 

M.2i0,322 

Punjab . . , 



9.762 

), 348, 41 8 

United Proviiiceh 



6,01.5 

1,342,361 

IVipnra State ( Bengal ) 



.>,033 

114.19.3 

Rihai and Oii^aa 



2.116 

200,163 


Total 


707,733 

310,508,442. 


Of the above total of 707,000 acres. 658,000 acres were reported to have 
been plucked, as against 637,000 acres in the preceding year. 

Evidence of the prosperity enjoyed by the tea industry during the 
war furnished by the extension of gardens in the chief tea-producing 
districts, [n Assam ihe area under tea has increased fcince 191 f by 
13,000 acres, in Bengal by 32,0(K) acres, in Madias bv over 21.500 and 
in Travancore by 13,500. 

Tea cultivation postulates a warm, sub-tropical humid climate, and 
a well- distributed ramfall of not less than 60 inches annually. In India 
•the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from seed, and the 
bushes, which aie not allowed to grow more than thice feet high and 
trained to give a good spread of plucking surface, arc in full hearing by 
the si.xth or eighth year. The average yield from Indian tea gardens 
per acre plucked has increased in the last thirty five years from 334 
to 475 lbs. The highest production m 1922 was in Madura (Madras), 
namely. 806 Ihs. per acie, and the lowest in Oarhwal (United 
•Provinces), namely. 13 lbs. 

Out of 4,278 tea-gardens returns were furnish e< I m 1922 by planters 
of area and production in all but 47, 44 of these being in Southern India 

The pluckings which consist of the buds at the tip of the new shoots 
Manufacture three leaves below them, are withered 

(1) Black tea. ^he factory and then passed through the 

roiling machines. 

After roll breaking and eradication of the coarse leaves by sifting, the 
tea is spread out on glass or wooden tables or mats with free access to 
the air to oxidise or ferment. When this has proceeded far enough the 
leaf is fired and dried and thg black tea resulting is graded, bulked and 
packed in lead lined chests of about 100 lbs each, soldered up and sent 
to the port for shipment. 

The perfection of machinery has made all these processes almost 
automatic. Every tea estate or group of estates lias a factory attached 
to it where suitaWe machinery is installed. After firing, the leaf is 
graded, the principal grades of commercial tea being Flowery or Broken 
Orange Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, 
Pannings and Dust. These names are derived from CBna. When only 
the bud and the two young leaves are taken, Flowery Orange 
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Pekoe i$ the bud, Orange Pekoe, the tenderer leaf and Pekoe the 
second leaf. Pekoe Souohong is from a thiid leaf when a buidi is 
medium plucked and coarse "pluckings yi^d inferior teas known as 
Souchongs and Pongous. But the commercial names have no longer 
any relationship to particular leaves. The broken leaf of each grade 
generally yields a stronger tea than the grade itself and consequently 
commands higher prices. The bulk of the tea produced in India is 
black tea. 

During 1922 only 4-46 million lbs. of green tea were manufactured 
in British India. It is not necessary to comment at length on the stages 
of manufacture beyond stating that the object 
(^G^eentea. prevent the possibility of fermentation, 

•and that instead of being withered the plucldngs are steamed. 54 per cent 
of the green tea produced in India in 1922 came from Northern India, 
more than half the quantity being from the Kangra Valley (Punjab), 
and the bulk of the balance from the Surma Valley (Assam), Travancore, 
and the Nilgiris. The principal leaf grades are Youna Hyson, corres- 
ponding to Change Pekoe, Hyson No. 1 to Pekoe, Hyson No. 2 to Pekoe 
Souchong, Gunpowder, Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 

Small quantities of brick tea are made in the Darjeeling and Kumaou 
divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets, but practically the trade 
has no commercial value. There was however 
Bnckteft. ^ considerable tiade m * du»t * tea to the 


Chinese ports of Hankow and Shanghai, where it was manufactured 
into brick tea for the Russian market. The pre-war average was 
about 8,000,000 lbs. annually, and the war average over 6,000,000 lbs. 
The figures for the last three years are 2,700, 15,140 and 6,320 lbs. 
respectively only. 

As regards the labour force employed on the tea gardens, the most 
recent report on the production of team India gives the total as 751,800 
in 1922, 701,700 being permanently and 
Labour. 50,100 temporarily employed equivalent roughly 

to one cooly per a* re of area under cultivation. Of the per- 
manent employees contributjng to the total above given, 492,300 are 
in Assam and 131,400 in Bengal tea gardens . The question of labour 
is one of much difficulty. Speaking generally, all the important districts 
have to obtain their labour from considerable distances, and this involves 


a hchvy outlay and an elaborate machinery to control recruitment. 
Assam has always had to contend with special difficulties in view of its 
xemoteness from t^he recruiting districts in the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and CMssa and on the East Coast. The Assam 
Labour and Emigration (Amendment) Act of 4 1915 made important 
'Changes in recruitment of labour for Assam which is regulated by the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (Vl of 1901>. Recnyiting by 
icontractOTS has been abolished and an Assam Laboic Board formed for 
siipervidon of recruiting by local agents and garden sirdars. 

The transport of tea from the garden to the port of shipment was 
in the earlier days of the industry a tedious and expensive matter. 

The Darjeeling district was without a good cart 
TMMpMt tad tUMb«. 186» and unta tha laUway link 
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between l^iguri end the Ganges wa$ completed in 1878, a long joutney 
had to be accomplished to the latter by country cart. But' now 
Darjeeling tea has only to be brought frdm the est^e to t£e nearest 
railway station, when it can jj^e railed direct to Calcutta, while the 
Assam Bengal railway brings part of the produce of Assafen direct to 
Chittagong and part is borne on the broad waters of* the Brahmaputra 
into Calcutta by an excellent service of cargo steamers. On arrival 
in Calcutta, tea is warehoused at Kidderpore, where, if for auc- 
tion, it is stored, bulked if necessary, lotted, sold and eventually 
shipped. In Southern India the position has also improved in recent 
years and will be even better if the projected railway from the Wynaad 
to the coast is built. 

India has been an exporter of tea seed for some considerable number 
of years past and has been the means of supplying other producing 
countries with a superior type of plant. 

Tea seed. Figures are available from 1895-96 but the 

trade shows marked fluctuations. In that year exports aggregated 
3,238 owts. and in 1897-98, 5,371 cwts. but only 601 cwts. were shipped 
in 19(f2-03. The table below shews that the trade, which had recovered 
by J 913-14, has since steadily declined. 


Table No. 118.— .^arpor/5 of tea need from India f term 1913-11 onwards. 



Yeai 

* Quantity. 

- 


Destinations. 

1913*14 

, , 

. 7.847 

Chiefl> 

to jR\a, Ceylon and Samatia 

1914-15 

, . 

. ' 4.384 

Sumatra and Ceylon. 

1915-19 


, 2 76 > 


C y’on and Su natia 

1919-17 


2,757 


1917-18 


9^,338 

Chiefl ^ 

to SumatiB, Java and Ceylon. 

1918-19 

, , 

1,298 


1919 2(1 


890 

** 

” 

1920-21 


.180 

1 


1921-22 


. ! 380 

1 ;; 

1 

1022-23 

* 

L 240 

1 



Shipments to Java in the two years prior to the outbreak of war were 
peculiarly heavy. In the last ten years very consideiable extensions 
have been made of the area under tea in tlfe Dutch East Indies to a 
large extent with British capital. 

In a normal trade year the priificipal months for tea shipments are 
from July to December inclusive : but appreciable quantities also go for- 
. e . . wardm June, January and Febiuary. The cur- 

MoiithoffhipmnBt. •tail'tient of shipping facilities owing to tonnage 
scarcity altered all this* even after the export trade in tea was con- 
trolled, and though the total volume of shipments during the war 
approxii^ied to |>re-war levels, the seasonal distribution of exports 
ceased to be so cleaily defined. « 

Early in 1917^ it became necessary, owing to the reservation of 
freight for articles *of the first importance, to restrict the export of tea 
from India to the United Kingdom. As a consi- 
T«a coatrot. derable balance of the 1916-17 crop was still 

uusUpped, prospects were gloomy, but in November 1917 the Food 


*• 
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Controller formulated a scheme fOr the purchase and shipment of 40 per 
cent of the Indian tea crop between November 1st, 1017, and 
May Slst. 1918, which was operated through a Tea Commissioner in 
Calcutta. So successful was this scherzo Food Controller raised 

his requirements by another 26 million lbs. and ultimately took all the 
tea that offered to fill the available tonnage. The feature of the trade 
in 1917-J8 was the increase in direct shipments to the United States of 
America, where considerable quantities of Java tea had been dumped in 
the previous year. The embargo, placed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on the import into Australia of China and Java teas, encouraged 
larger purchases from India as well as Ceylon. Persian buyers were also 
strongly^in evidence In the following year the Tea Commissioner 
took 66 per cent of the 1918 crop including purchases on War Office 
account and the balance shippers were left to dispose of ‘‘‘hemselves. 


All restrictions upon the export of tea to the United Kingdom were 
removed in March 1919, and in the year of record shipments, 
which follow^, despatches to that destination 
Ut«r hutoiy. exceeded by 54,000,000 lbs., the total of the 
previous twelve months. In no year have the exports of tea from 
British India been so gient as in 1919-20, when 382 million Ibb. 
were sent away by sea and acioss the land frontier. Abottt 16,000,000 
lbs were sent direct to Canada and the United States of Amer ea in 
addition to nearly three quarters of a million vid United Kingdom ports. 
A reduction in army requirements accounted for smaller despatches 
to Mesopotamia. In 1920-21 the tea industry suffered a severe set-back. 
The United Kingdom market was glutted with stocks, and the high 
percentage of cxiirse pluckings, which the pooTng of all grades had 
encouraged when shipments were under control, to such a slump that 
the price of common Pekoe Souchong fell from 1«. 3d in March 1920 to 
4d. in September. The complete elimination of Eiissia and 
the difficulties of finance on a rapidly falling exchange were other 
disturbing factors, (lood prices, however^ continued to be offered 
for the finer qualities of tea, and strenuous efforts were made to reduce 
the quantity and improve the quality of pluckings during the 
following season The total shipments for the year fell to^ 286 
million lbs. The tide began to turn again in 1921-22. As a result 
chiefly of deliberate policy, pluckings were materially reduced and tbe 
general range of qualities unusually high, and practically the whole 
of a short crop had been sold by the end of February 1922 at prices 
sufficient to enable most gardenh, inspite of the h^her cost of pro- 
duction, to shew a profit on the year’s*^ working. This favourable 
positiqn was further consolidated in the folldwing year, the most 
satisfactory feature of which was the steady advance in the price 
of common teas. Other contributory causes were careful piuemug, 
the absence of any great variation in th^ rate of exchiflige and a reduction 
in freights. The present prosperity of the industry pay be illustrated 
by the results of the Calcutta auction sales up to the end of September 
1923, the average'price reabzed being nearly Is 4d. a lb as compared 
wl&h lid for the same period in 1922, and a fraction less than 9d. a lb. 
in 1921. 
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Tabu No. ll9.^Sxport8 of tea by eeafrom India in 1900-01 and every 
ff^year iJiereafier up to 1910-11, md for each of the hst^ien years and 
the share of (he UwUed Kingdom therem. 



^llAliD TOTA.L OV 

Expoats TO TBx 


BXPOBTS. 

UxiTED XxsranoM 

Y«m. 


— 

- 



Quantily. ' 

Value. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 


LbsT ~ 

£ 

Lba. 

£ 

190001 

190,306,490 

6,367,286 

166,171,656 

1,768,624 

1905-06 

214,223,788 

5,808,402 

160,591,433 ! 

4,693,454 

1910-11 

254,301,089 

8,276^12 ' 

182,935,424 ' 

6,882,689 

1913-14 

289,473,591 

9,983,372 

20»,060,771 ' 

7,232,049 

1914-15 

300,733,434 

10,352,329 

237,303,792 

8,162,231 

1916-16 

338,470,262 

13,320,715 1 250,290,291 

9,800,735 

1910-17 

291,402,608 

11,180,649 

224,927,894 

8,671,266 

1917-18 

359,174,232 

11,781,746 

266,963,516 

8,536,000 

1918-19 

323,659,710 

11,850,404 

282,205,196 

9,869,050 

1919-20 

379.165,033 

13,710,031 

330,885,677 

12,021,895 

1920-21 

285,751.849 

8,099,843 

249,111,440 

6,962,009 

1921-^ 

313,878,140 

12,146,794 

268,716,706 

10,744,286 

1922-13 

288,296,200 

14,693,359 

248,203,160 

12,700,203 


The above figures, it should be noted, include expoi-ts from Travancore 

porbs, cUefly Meppey. Suppiementaiy details snewing tbe distribution 

of re-exports from the United Kingdom to other countries are subjoined. 
The loss of the Russian market and the decline in despatches to South 
^ America and South Africa accoupt for the greater pai*t of the difference 
* in the 1913 and 1922 figures. • 

Table No. 120, — Quantity of Indian tea re-exported from the United 
Kingdom to principal foreign countries, in 19 Vi and from 1919 to 
1922, 


Countnos. 

1 191.3. 

1919. 

1920. 

1021. 

1922. 

Kc exported to — 

LIm. 

•Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

■ Tbir " 

Russia 

6,979,883 

1,067,057 

245,083 

47,435 

169,715 

Denmark . 

269,372 

955,988 

397,289 1 

161, 102 

3“8,613 

Germany . 

764,953 

1.59,712 

1,171,538 

1,531,854 

870.916 

Holland . 

2, 026, .331 

6,390,984 

1,066,807 

2,019,484 

1,133.500 

Belgium . 

115,575 

357.081 

239,554 

78,512 

292,202 

France 

124,649 

I91,3:i5 

152,026 

122,312 

106,333 

Austria 

Hungary . 

^ 269,119 

74,506 

• 6,097 

1,160 

00 

3,044 

239 

Turlmy~B u r o- 

81,954 

328,886 

219,659 

67,122 

101,673 

poan. 


• 



• 

Turkey — ^Asiatic 

170,992 

51,593 

88,646 

10 

7,366 

Portuguese East 

184,743 

2,105 

5,177* 

1,994 

Africa. 

Duited States of I 

1 2,175,972 

167,662 

3,271,120 

• 1,497,403 I 

2,438,017 

America. | 

• • 



Canada . 

2,262,313 

619,713 

3,687,489 

2,845,o8l 

3.514.624“ 

Chile 

1,393,661 

74,220 

467.215 

146,960 

520,538 

Argentine Ee- 

p 955,949 

113,099 

404,743 

462,520 

571,884 

publiB. 





Channel Islands. 

a 792,082 

382,582 

1,089,113 

], 087,290 

1,342,091 

Union of South 

1,693,440 

•82,824 

915,979 

545,8^ 

• 335,6 55 

Africa. 

a 



Newfoundland . 

71,330 

9,227 

77,687 

34,362 

54,157 

Other oounjiries . 

1,607,665 

1,860,616 

2,055,899 

^,700,168 

2,054,607 

Total niB-BXFOBTai>l 

1 

1 31,829,974 

1 

12.769,989 

16,162.020 , 

» 

12,370,803 

13,918,7^73 



There are Bhipments oi tea from all *the principal ports bat 90 per 
cent of the trade go.\s Iroin Calcutta and Chittagong, while Tuticorin, 
Cochin and Calicut account for 7 per cent of the remainder. * No tea 
is grown in the Bombay Presidency but some tea is railed from Calcutta 
to Bombay for shipment. 

Tablb No. 121.- ^hare of the provinces dumig the last five years in the 
export of tea from India, 

Porte. 1918 19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 

Lbsr Lbs. Lbs. ’ Lbs. i Lbs. 

Bengal (Calcutta and 279,765,200 341,146,020 \ 250,233,069 284,085,922 ,263,693,771 
Chittagong). 

Bombay (Bombay) 14,206,086 7.447,961 3,600,303 2,259 782 3,909,203 

Smd (Karachi) 2,539,053 1,108,811 1,275,302 292,483 194,791 

Madras (Tuticonn 27,067,441 ' 29,006,403 29,918.977 26,599,556 29,096,668 

Cochin, Calicut.) 

Burma (l^ngoon) 040 8.107 5,507 6,606 | 9,896 

Total . 322,639,710 378,808,202 . 285.033.1 48 

The distribution of the export trade between Calcutta and Chittagong 
is not without interest. In the last pre-war year the ^ ratio was about 
five to one and, contrary perhaps to assumptions based upon greater 
opportunities of freight in (^alcutta, the smaller port, except in 1917-18, 
increased its share of the business during the years of war Since the 
armistice the ratio has fluctuated between three and four to one. 

Table No. 122 -Shipments of tea from Vahalta ami ChUfayong from 

I9l8'i9 onwards 


Ports. 


Calcutta . 
Chittagong 


1918-19. I [1919 20. 1920 21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 


Million lbs. 
226 00 
' 64-75 


Million lbs. 
269-04 
72-U 


Million lbs. 
184 59 
65-04 


Million lbs. 
226 99 
67*09 


^ Million lbs. 
i 189 69 
I 64*00 


The trade in tea across the land frontiers of India, excluding the 
imports of letpef and some black tea from the Shan S.tates which are 
really a pari ot Burma, is confined to brick tea 
Trans frontier trade. entering India mi Tibet and Nepal and Indian 
and foreign teas going chie^y to Afghanistan and Persia. 


Table No. \2*i -- Imports and experts of tea across ike land frontiers of 
, India. 



bniwrls oxclud- ' 

1 

Exports. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1914 15 . 

. . • . • 

4,319,392 

A, 431 ,206 

1915-16 . 


5,73^24 

3^,464 

1916-17 •». a . 


6,102,768 

1,839,936 

1917-18 . 


5.463,2.48 

3,102,464 

1918-19 . 


5,902,960 

3,749,088 

1919-20 . 



6,815,712 

• 3,238,266 

1920- 21 , 

1921- 22 . 


6,013,392 » 

1,873,760 

. . . 

6,645,520 
7.186,480 . 

4,038.908 

1922-23 . 

1 

6,380,248 


T 
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The unit of sale is uniformly*' the lb. r. «. /, for London and/, o. i. 
for America. The unit of shipment is the chest which varies in weight 
IT • c u approximately 80 to 120 lbs. nett accord- 

mt 0 • ipuMBt. ^ fineness or coarseness of the quality 

packed. Fannings and dust would approach more nearly to the 
maximum weight while Souchong owing to the size and coarseness of 
its leaf would turn the scale at nearer the lower weight. 

Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes : (a) consigninents 
direct from the garden to London where they are sold by auction 
# , in Mincing Lane : (b) consignments sold at 

M anctioiif. auction in Calcutta and shipped thence chiefly 

to what are known as * outside ’ destinations, i.c.. countries other than 
the United Kingdom. The (^alcutta tea auctions commence in May 
and continue weekly until January or Febniarv in the following year. 
In the pre war year and the last five years the following are the details, 
according to districts of sales at Calcutta. In 1922-23 Darjeeling teas 
averaged pgr Ib.andattho other end of the scale Cachar teas llfd. 

Tabli4No. V2i,— Quantity of tea (in paclcayes) sold at the auction salcs 
in Calcutta in 19L3-li and from 1918-19 onwards. 

Number of pa( kaoiss sold in 


Fiincipal diatiict^. - 

— 



— 



— 

— 

1 

1913 14. 

1918-19. 

1919 20 

1920 21. 

1921-22, 

1922-23. 

• Assam 

209,686 

267,816 

244.248 

244,280 

141,453 ! 

188,887 

('achai* . 

133,540 

X 66,334 

104,974 

107,027 

64,639 

80,384 

Sjdlu't . . 1 

116,197 

7.3,941 

72,493 

88,908 

42,352 

77,478 

Ouars 

240,169 

127,848 

217,559 

198,002 

145,883 1 

187,851 

Daijeelmg 

85,5^7 

:u,6or» 

.56,921 

43,610 

31,192 1 

37,593 

(^hittagong 

9,647 

.3,924 

6,773 

4,.544 

5,451 ' 

5,870 

Terai . . ' 

36,709 

16,775 

42,397 

:«»,445 

20,696 I 

28.104 

( 'hota Nagpui . 

1,387 

•13 ' 

‘ 41 

125 

1,393 1 

S.52 

JCumaon and 

2,089 

158 

45 


i 


, Kangia. 





1 


Dehra Duu 

9,217 

1,831 

2,371 , 

, 134 

1,2.53 , 

643 

Madras . . < 

518 

142 1 

211 1 

1 

. . 1 


Nopal . 1 

1,069 

• 434 


8.5 

*’>.30 ' 

”.598 

Other places . ' 

974 

766 

1,040 1 

! •• 

1 

•• 

Total 

847,079 

594,586 

749,073 

717,850 

, 4.54,942 ' 

607,966 

A\eBAI»E PRICE 

7|d. 

8(1. 

Sd. 


' 10,^,*f. 


rXB LB. 1 




• 




These figures may be com])ared with those obtained in Mincing 
Lane in 1913-14 and the last four calendar years. 

Table No. 125. — Quantity (in yaclcages) and avenge price jier W. of 
Indian lea sold in London in 1913-14 and from \9i0 to 2923. 




Yeai . 


101 3- U 
1920 
1021 
1022 
1023 


No. of packages 
Mold 


1,701, 4.11 
l,007.r»10 
1.421,a.V) 
l,0H2,e88 
053,0r>.3 • 


I A\eragc price 
' })cr pound. 

0-25 

10-08 

1.3-90 

18-22 


Notts, —Figures relate to the |>eriod from Januaiy to August of each jeor fiom 1020. 
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Exports of tea were subject to a ctifbs of I pie per lb. imposed 
by the Indian Tea Cess Act (Act IX of 1903), which was introduced at 
the request of the Indian Tea Association to 
Tm Gets. furnish funds, to advertise and stimulate 

the tea drinking habit. an4 by the appointment of agents in India 
and abroad to push the sales of Indian grown tea. From 1st 
May 1921, the rate was raised to I pie per lb., and from the 2l8t 
April 1923, to 6 annas per 100 lbs (fpie or per lb). Government 
acts in the matter purely as a revenue collecting agency, and all 
moneys received are placed in the hands of a nomofficial committee 
to adnuhister. The total amount collected in 1922-23 was £48,800, 
as agaihst £50,867 in 1921*22 and £24,800 in 1920-21. 

In 1923 propaganda work was confined to India itself and France, 
but the additional funds expected from the increased x.ite of ce^s are 
earmarked for an advertising campaign in the United States of 
America on the basis of an expenditure of £40,000 yearly from 
October 1923. , 

In addition to the cess, all tea exported from India has, since the 
let March 1916, been subject to a duty of lie. 1-8-0 per 1()0 lbs., 

equivalent to about a farth’ng a lb. In 1922-23 
Export duty. £296,067, as against £308,400 

in 1921-22. 

A considerable amount of black tea is consumed in India itself, and 
• £ • Burma absorbs annually about 18 million lbs 

Consumptiem^of tea m pickled tea (letpct) which is grown chiefly 

beyond her borders in the Northern Shan States. 

The Indian Tea Cess Couimittee have made rejiresent itions to all the 
Provincial governments to prescribe a standard for tea, but no action has 
so far been taken to that end, except in Bengal. An attempt has been 
made in*the subjoined tabV* to estimate the amount of tea available 
for internal consumption in India. 

Table No 120 . — Quantity of tea, green and black, available for consump- 
tion in India in 1913-14 and from 191^-19 onwards. 


ConsumptioD of tea in 
India. 


Production. 


Deduct net I 
exports to 
foreign 
Countries. • 


Add stocks 
from pre- 
vious year. 


Deduct BaUnce 

stock loft I available 
at end of for oonsump 
vear. tion. 


1913-14: 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1922-23 


. 307,249,669 284,402,905 *1,894,50Q *2,418,100 22,263,164 

. 380,468,975 312,012,408 143,^,000 61,800,000 80,446,067 

. 377,056,639 370,372,601 61,600,000 38,376,000 29,897,138 

. 345.339,676 276,610,111 38,370,000 63,247,000 43,958,466 

. 274,263,771 304,829,523 63,247,000 2,112,800 30,868,748 

. 310,598,442 281,494,433 2,112,600 ' 2,900,000 ^8,316,609 


• Estimated stocks at Calcutta (normal elsewhere) ^ 

t Estimated stocks at Calontta (Kldderpore) and Chittagong (Bombay and Afadtas 
being normal) and also the amount held iip at the gardens. 

9 There has been a marked increase in tea shops not o^y in Calcutta, 
Madras and other big cities but also in the smaller towns particularly 
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in Southern India and in spite of higher prices, there is reason to believe 
that the tea drinking habit is gradually extending among alf classes of 
Indians. 

The imports of tea, black and green, into India by sea and 
land in 1922-23 amounted to 13,290.070 lbs. Of this 419,583 Ibs.were re- 
exported. In the result the figure of net imports 
ports o too. -g 12,870,487 lbs., but 7 millions representing 

imports from the Shan States of let'pet can scarcely be regarded as 
foreign tea. India manufactures little green tea and 5 million lbs. 
were imported in 1922-23 chiefly from China to make good the defi- 
ciency in Northern India, where it is preferred to black tea. The 
balance is made up of small consignments of black tea from Ceylon and 
Java aggregating less than a million lbs. altogether. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 1922 
was approximately £28 millions, chiefly in 
Finance. sterling companies. When teas aie purchased 

at the local Calcutta auctions, the*firnis draw for their value through 
a bank^against shipping documents. In Calcutta teas are sold for 

cash 10 days after purchase. Some gardens sell the whole of their 

production in advance. 

Tea waste or relnse is the chief bource commercially of caffeine. 

The bulk ot the exports in 1922-23 was shipped 
to the United States and the United Kingdom. 


Tea waste. 


Table No. i27.~ Exports ^of tea waste from India in J9I3-JJ and from 
, J0I8-19 onwards. 


It ear. Quantity. Value. 


• 



1 

£ 

laisu . 



3,(»S>.2HS 

17,907 

1918 19 . 

. 


l.(>41.320 

2b,3(i8 

1919-20 . 

• 


1 7,'Ul,(KiO 

98, 2( 7 

1920 21 . 

. 


«..'371,r,.V» 

79,207 

1921-22 . 



. .3,124,818 

l.'),70.') 

1922 23., 

' 

• 

. 1 1,022,818 

1 

14,31)6 


A numbei of Himalayan woods have «it different limes been used foi 
making tea ^chests, i>articulaily toon (cedwla 
Tea chests. Uf(ma) and smial (bombax makibaricam), but 

certain varieties have the reputation of tainting the tea, and others 
require prolonged seaso^jing ^before they can be considered suitable. 
Formerly Burma teak snooks were largely employed for this puri)ose, 
but by 1908-09 this trade ha<l died out, and the tendency since has 
been to rely mors and more upon patent tea chests from Europe. 
Steel cheflls have proved too expensive for general adoption. 

The import trade in wooden terf chests was valued at £298,000 in 
1911-12, of which 9^ per cent came from the United Kingdom, though 
made largely of Russian birch and alder. During the war, until 
communications, by the Trans-Siberian Railway werS cut off, larg^ 
shipmeats of shooks were made vid Vladivostok, instead of, as previously, 
vid the United Kingdom* The value has fluctuated from yeaiptoyear 
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but with an upward tendency and, at the outbreak of war, had stood 
at £347,000: in 1915-16, at £645,000 and in 1916-17,as a result of 
great appreciation in prices, at £679,000. The figures for 1917-18 
and 1918-19 were £628,000 and £606,500, respectively. In the following 
four years the values of the imports were : 1919-20, £449,000 ; 1920-21 , 
£667,i)00; 1921-22, £382,000 ; and 1922-23, £413,000. The value of 
metal chests imported in the last pre-war year was only £2,137, in 
1918-19. £173, and in 1922-23, £3,627. The chests, to save space and 
freight, are shipped in the form of shooks, cut to size, with clamps, 
etc., which are made up locally and lined with thin sheet lead. After 
filling they are carefully soldered and made airtight so that the tea will 
not aosorb moisture and become mouldy. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

The term hide.s in general parlance denotes the raw, dressed or 
tanned skins of bullocks, cows, buffaloes, horses, camels, etc., while 
the term skins is restricted to those of calves, sheep, goats, deer aiyl other 
wild animals. Statistically and commercially, however, calf skins are 
treated as hides. It has been calculated that in India there are about 
180 million head of cattle and 87 million sheep and goats.* The in- 
ternal trade in hides is greatly affected by the seasons and, when 
there is any shortage of fodder or general scarcity the market is un- 
usually brisk. Before the war the exports of raw hides and skin^ 
largely exceeded the tanned, a& the following figures for 1913-U indicate. 

Table: No. 128. Quantit*/ and value of hides aAd skins exported in 

19i:U4, 


HroEs. ' Skins. 


DeMCiiptions. 



Quantity. ' 

' V)iluo. 1 

1 1 

Quantity. 

V'ahic. 


(%t^. 

i £ i 

(Vts. 

£ 

Raw 

l,llo,747 


486,60.3 1 

2,2^)0,000 

Tanned 

174,028 

1,068, (HM) 1 

1 

130,69.3 1 

1,768,000 


It has been estimated that the internal absorption of tanned hides 
and skins in local manufactures was equal to the entire volume exported, 
making tlie total turn-over in hides and skins about £13 millions 
annually. In round figures out of every iOO Glides exported, only se- 
venteen were exported tanned, and of every *100 skins only twenty. 

In the two years preceding the outbreak of war, tjiere was a marked 
advance in tlie prices of dry and salted hides due to a worli^'shortage 
, and an increused demand.* This advance was 

R«whid«s. particularly marked in the case of buffalo 

hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent between 1912 and 1913. 
There is evidences in fact of considerable overtrading (dqubtless deliber- 
ate) on the part of Germany and Austria with a consequent accumulation 
* Bepoxt of Indian Industrial Commusion, Appendix B. 
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of atockB in Europe, while the ifuited States market was almost base, 
la 1913-14 thed^tribtttioa of the exports of raw hides was an indicated 
in the table below. 

Table No. 129. — Distribution of exports of raw hides in 1913-14, 


IX^Htinatioiis. j 

j Quantity. 

Percentage 

Value. ^ 

1 

Germany 

1 

f‘wts. 

388,000 

30 ' 

£ 

2,044.000 

Austria-Huni^ary 

United States of Anu'iica . 

238,000 

21 

1,229,000 

ir>r>,ooo 

14 

608,0(MI 

Italy ... 

107,000 

10 

503,000 

Spam 

' 40,000 


296,(MI0 

United King:doni 

42,000 

3 

166,000 

Holland 

< 11,000 

3-0 

197,000 


The declaration of hostilities caused iii the first instance an accu* 
inulation of stocks in ('‘alcutta, Agra, (Jawnpore and other hide col* 
lecting centres in Northern India, enabling Madras tanners to buy 
at reasonable prices the finer qualities of rii\ hides previously shipped 
to the German and Austrian markets, and send large consignments of 
tanned ‘ kips ’ to the United Kingdom where imfortiinately the market 
again became congested as there were not enough curriers available to 
work them up into commercial leather. Gradually, however, the 
* capacity of the English^ tanneries was extended to deal with the in- ^ 
creased supplies of raw hides from India, and when the Indian Muni- 
tions Board took gver the control of export in June 1917, fresh 
openings were found in Italy and the United States of America, in spite 
of the difficulties of freight and finance, for considerable quantities of 
raw hides which formerly used to go to the Central Powers. The table 
below indicates the percentage share of the various importing countries 
*of raw hides in 1018-19 and from 1920-21. 


Table No. 130, -Percentape share of the mrioiis importing countries of 
raw hides * in 1918-49 and from 1920-21 onwards. 


• 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

Di'stinstious 

1018-Ui 

tent- 

1020-31. 

contt 

1031-22 

cent- 

1032-23. 

cent- 



age. 


age. 


age 


age 

♦ 

CwtH. 




< wts. 


CwtH. , 


United Statw of Aiuonrn 

41,461 

11 

63, .160 

17 


2 

11,440 

2 

Oermany 

United Kingdom 


, , 

73.440 

20 


46 

21 1,080 

44 


ri7 


17 

41.100 

8 

20,000 

6 

Italy 


26 

6.5,000 

IS 

07.660* 

10 


22 

Austria t • • • 



2,060 

8 


•05 

940 

2 

Spain 

Holland 

8,560 

• 1 

35.040 

10 


13 


10 ' 

- 


4,700 

‘ 1 

2,020 

•4 

1,000 

•4 


On a greatly reduced volume of exports, Germany’s recovery of the 
premie/ position, ^he occupied in 1913-14,^ will be noticed, and the 
consolidation of the advance made during the war by Italy and Spain. 

Th^ following table indicates the total volume of the export trade 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-1 1 onwards with the 
Exports. distribution under different h&ds. 

* IndtldlDg eaK-Bldiui. 

t Figures prior to 1081-22 represent Amtria-Hungarx . 
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Table No. 131. — Total volume of the eep^ qf raw Judes in 1913-14 and 

1* m -.uj* 


Voor. 

Tow hides. 

Buffalo hidoa. ' Oalf-akins. 

Total 

Quantity, 

Total 

Value. 


(JwtB. 

fVfa. 

Cwta. 

OwtR. 

£ 

1913-14 

743,037 

315,864 

78,984 

26,116 

1,11.5,747 

5,5.30,638 

1918-19 

28.3,994 

18,969 

.381,947 

n742,73& 

1919-20 

788,540 

233,100 

72,800 

1.094,760 

5,601,699 

1920-21 

281.260 

66,140 

21,410 

368,860 

1,334,363 

1921-22 

445,100 

46.480 

16,220 

507.800 

1,209,037 

1922-23 

398,010 

72,880 

7,920 

478,960 

1,461,269 


The totals under the head cow hides are inflated somewhat by the 
' shipment of large calf-skins under that head, because they obtain better 
prices imder the former designation. 

The remarkable figures for 1919-20. were due partly to the removal 
of the embargo which had been enforced with increasing strictness 
• during the war upon raw hides and partly to a considerable rise in prices 
The total shipments (54 ,000 tons) of raw hides had only been exccede 1 
in 1912-13 and 1913-11. In the following year there was a lamentable 
reaction to which the heavy stocks accumulated during the boom, parti- 
cularly in the United Kingdom, declining prices, adverse exchange 
conditions and the dullness of the Continental market were the chief 
^contributory causes. In Calcutta, which is accustomed to work on stocks 
of 3 to 400,000 pieces of cow hides, unsoM stocks accumulated to 
twice the higher of these figures, and the trade was' in such a perilous 
condition that the question of removing the export duty was urged 
and fforiously considered. 

The slight improvement recorded in 1921-22 was only achieved at* 
the expense of a further fall in prices,' wliile in 1922-23 the record 
is one of rather better rates, but smaller shipments particularly to 
Germany, the United Kingdom and Spain.' The distribution of the 
trade according to ports of shipment in 191 3-1 4 is contrasted below with 
that of 1918-19 and 1922-*i3. 

TABfjB No. 132 . — Qjianiity percentage share of the various ports in the 

cjporl of raw hides in 1913-14 1918- i9 and 1922-23. 


1913-14 ' ' 1918-J9. 1922-23. 


Burts. 

Quantity. 

1 

1 

j Poi'Centage. 

Quantity. 

. . . 

Peicontage. 

f » 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

(Calcutta . 

(Jwts. 

. 872,341 

7H'l 

Outs. 

t»5,006 

t 

61-0 

Cwts. 

3^3,580 

82-2 

Rangoon . 

143,169] 

128 1 

70,4 7» 

19-8 

48,520 

w JO l 

Karachi 

79,669 

, 7-2 1 

97,618 , 

2.5-6 

. 30,040 

6-6 

Bombay . ^ 


1-5 1 

12.61S 

3-3 

4,640 

l-O 

Madras 

BHH 

•3 , 

1 

284 1 

1 

^ 

•2 

o 800 

1 

•2 

dr 


' During the war Karachi captured part of the Calcutta pre-war 
trade, notably in the cases of daisk and dahkm classes from[^the United 
Provinces. 
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Indian hides Twy a good d«A i^size aocozding to the breed of oatij» 
uid piovinee of origin. Large ntunbers are d^reciated in vahie owing 
^ . . to we owners of the animals, from which they 

Trad* ergnuMtam. taken, having wantonly branded 

them. The pelts of those used for draught purposes or allowed to die 
of old age or starvation are also deteriorated. Indeed it may be 
said that improvements in the general quality of the hides marketed 
have scarcely kept pace with developments in the organisation of 
agencies for collecting them. 

Hides are collected up-country from slaughter-houses or cultivators* 
by beparis who consign them to arathdars in the big markets, such as 
Cawnpore, Lahore and Calcutta. These arathdars are the large dealers 
in the bazaar, who finance the up-country heparin and eventually sell 
the hides to the large European and Indian exporting houses and to the 
tanneries. Endeavours are being made by Government to teach the 
up country collectors of hides better flaying and cleaner curing, for the 
primitive method* generally employed are at present a great handicap 
to theJ trade. The share of Madras in the export of raw hides has always 
been inconsiderable. 


The German tiade covered not only the ‘ kills ' and jjjiei qualities of 
hides but also ‘ commons ’ and badly cured ‘ dead ’ hideb, for which 
there was also a mjiket in Austria, Hungary, Italy and Spain. 

Three principal descriptions of hides arc recognised, cow hides, bufialo 
hides, and calf-skins. # Hides after being flayed, are cured either for 
'transport by rail or for shipment to other 
Detcriptioni. ^ countries by three methods * 

(i) wet baiting. 

(ii) dry salting. 

(in) air-drying and disenication 

Hides are scarce^ ever shipped wet-salted but aio presoi ved in thia 
way for local transport by jail lo tanneries. 

Diy salted hides receivf a number of applicatjuns of a solution of 
salt and water whioH is eventually left to dry on the hkles, the salt 
used being generally khan (i.c., sodium sulphate). This method of cure 
has t'ncouraged adulteration in certain markets, extraneous matter 
in the form of mud, lime, etc,, being plastered on the hides to give them 
additional weight ; but the Calcutta Hides and Skins Slnppcrs’ A^ociation 
has been giving a great deal of attention to this matter and it is hoped 
that improvement will soon be noticeable. , 

Hides are air-dried in the drier parts ol India, the tinebt qualities 
being stretched on frames mxd known in the trade as ' framed ’ hides. 
Before exporting, air-diried hides are always arsenicated, t.e., treated 
with a solution of arsenic and water at the port of shipment. In the 
rainy smson wheh sun-drying is impossible, a salt lotion is applied in 
lieu. The chief varieties of dry^lted hides known to the trade are 
Daccas, Meh€rpur9^Dinajpurs, J^ngpurs, and Daisies^ and of arsehicated,. 
Agras, North-WestemSy Darhhmgasy Purneas, Banch^y Patmis, Sambed- 
purSy etc., the first two grades being frame-stretched Jiides superior in 
quality. Patfiks are divided into crumpled and uncrumpledy the former 
being low grade hides, the appearance pf which has been spoilt by careless 
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diying after flaying. For export, hid^arl' again oUseifled ae sla^Jightereds, 
deads, r^ectwns and double rejections. The hides of animals which 
are slaughtered, fetch better prices than those which die a natural 
death and they are distinguished commercially by the terms * kills ’ and 
‘ commons/ All hides, classified as ‘ slaughtered ’ and * kills.’ are not 
necessarily, however, from slaughtered animals but may be dead hides 
sufficiently fine in quality and condition to warrant the description. It 
should be noted that only a very small percentage of Indian raw hides 
are from animals actually killed and slaughtered, these being prin- 
cipally from the Municipal slaughter-houses in the large cities and the 
army slaughter-houses at the big military centres and also from Saugor, 
Agra apd other towns in the United Provinces and Bihar where dry 
and barren cows are killed for the ‘ jerked * meat trade with Burma. 

The very finest types of slaughtered hides are known as ‘ Commis- 
sariats,’ a designation due to the fact that for many years the Indian 
Government purchased large quantities of cattle to supply the British 
troops with beef, the hides of which were branded wiBi the letter ‘ C.’ 
The Indian Government no longer buys cattle but the term still fftands 
for the best quality of slaughtered hides. 

In Calcutta raw hides are usually sold in the bazaar at prices per 
unit of 20 lbs. though some buyers prefer to purchase per corye of twenty 

pieces. The export houses always quote 

Umt of sole ond shipment. ^ ^ ^ j ‘shipment * 

for cow hides is the bale containing 100 to 200 pieces,* for buffalo 
hides 40 to 50 pieces, and for calf-skins 500 pieces. In Bombay the 
unit of sale is the lb. but in Karachi as in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces the maund of 28 lbs., shipment being made from the former 
port* in bales containing 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. nett and from the latter in 
bales of 1,150 to 1,200 lbs, gross. The unit of sale in Rangoon is the 
lb. 


Half tanned or ' crust * tanned hides, k^own in the trade as East 
India ‘ kips,’ the product for the most part of Indian hand- tanneries 
T Madras and Bombay were in pre-war day^ 

Tanned hides. exported in considerable quantities to ‘ the 

United Kingdom where they were curried and turned into finished 
leather. The tannage used was chiefly the bark of cassia aunculaia 
(known as avaram in the Madras Presidency and tar wad in Bombay), 
of which there are , abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the, adjoining Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as upper leather for army boots 
was realized, every effort was made to stimulate the export, and in 
August 1916 the Government of India assumed 
Government control. control of the trade and purchased thf whole 

supply for shipment direct to the War Office. The soalfe of prices 
was revised from time to time, but so pitched as to encourage the pro- 
duction of army selection leather as much as possible. Steps were 
also taken to prevent adulteration and improper weighting. The average 
outturn before the war was only 1,500,000 ‘ kips ’ annually equivalent 

* In the cane of hides weifdiinig less than 4 lbs. a piece, 800. 
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to 27,000,000 feet of upper l^atlier. The output at one time during 
the war wa» in the neighbourhood of three miftion * kipe ’ and at leant 
three fifths of the upper leather, used for the boots, of the AlUeh was 
made from Indian hides. 

The statement below g'ves a very good idea of the expansion 
of business whiie the war and the trade boom, which followed it, 
lasted, though the figures are weighted witli 
a small proportion of tanned buffalo hides and 
call-skins which formed part of the Government purchase scheme. 
In 1922-2:1, after two disistrous years, there was a satisfactory 
recovery to pre-war levels in volume, with prices, if much lower than 
in 1919-20, at any rate appreciably higher than in 1913-14. But the 
industry is not yet whollv purged of all elonionts of weakness. 

Table No. Exports of ktnned hides contrasted in pre-mir, war, 

and post-war years. 


Wai 

(^iiantiU 

shipjKvi 

\ aliio 

Pre-war ym^ 

(Vts. 

£ 

19124H 

233.203 

1,303.278 

1913 U 

174,028 

I,068..575 

War yearn 

1914-15 

217,020 

1,000,049 

1915-10 

272,002 

2,041,582 

1910-17 

323,070 

2,995,501 

1917 IS 

30.5,145 

3,269,595 

1918 19 

5(»9,100 

4,744,979 

• 

Post-war yoain 

1919-20 

480,440 

>52.798 

J920-21 

1 . 81,480 

766,549 

1921 22 

126.280. 

972,124 

1922-23 

199,010 

1,543,178 


^If the 1913-14 figures are represented by the index number 100, the 
1918-19 figures indicate an increase of 193 ])er cent in quantity and 
348 per cent in value. The greater part oi the ()utput was from 
Madras tanneries and shipped from that port. Insteadof eight or ninet 
separate tannages formerly recogmsed, such as Bangalores, Cocamdas. 
etc., Madras tannages for War Office shipments were classified into four 
main grades, primes, best, good, and ordinary, each of the first three 
being again sub-di^ded'into tw'o classes, according to growth* and 
spre^. In 1916-17,* 99 per cent of the exports of tanned hides went 
to the United J[Cingdom and in 1919-20 93 pe’' cent. In 1922-23 the 
Unitefi Kingdom’s takings of tanned hides increased to 9.100 tons from 
5,200 tons, being^l per cent ci the trade. 

The unit of sale alike in Madras and in Bombay is the tb and*shipment 
is made in bales of 500 lbs. nett from Bombay and in pressed, gun- 
nied, roped bales, each containing 600 to 675* 
Unit of tale aiMthipment. i^s., from Madras. Quotations for expore are 

based on the lb. c.i.f. 
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India occupies a much stronger position in the ridn than she 
does in the hide market. 

India’s escports of raw sheep and goat skins have greatly expanded 
during the last twenty years owing to the introduction of chrome leather 
tanning in the United States and the increased 
Raw skim. demand in Europe for glac6 kid. Being largely 

obtained from animals slaughtered for food, Indian skins, and goat 
skins in particular, compare more favourably than Indian hides with 
similar classes of pelt from other parts of the world. The condition of 
the trade in the lost pre-war year and from 1018-19 is illustrated by 
the following table. 

Table 1^6. 134 . — Exports of raw skins from India in 1913-14 and from 

1918-19 onwa/rds. 




QUAKTiir nr cwTS. 

Total. 

Average 
value per 
OWt. 


T9*RT. 

iGoatflkins. 

SheepekiiiB. 

Othen. 

Quantity. 

ewt* 

Value 

£ 

l.ll-l. 


, > 408,350 

33,067 

m 

180,503 

2 , 200,211 

£ 

4*5 

1918-10 


426.005 

72.456 

205 

400.6:>6 

4.481,107 

1 80 

1010-20 


. , 626.000 

63,740 

280 

080,020 

10.08.S.087 

14-6 

1020-21 


. ‘ 207,040 

20,380 

560 

234.680 

2.166,h30 

9-2 

1021-22 


. , 483,780 1 

1 8,280 

60 

442.120 

2,770,641 

1 03 

1922-23 


, ' 412.020 

1 2,480 

480 

1 415.580 

2.341,000 

! 5*0 


The export of goat skins, raw and tanned, from India represents about 
one-third of the world’s supply. The United States of America has 
always been India's best customer for raw skin^, her share ot the trade 
often exceeding 75 i)er cent of the total exports Next comes the United 
Kingdom, while Continental countries like France, Holland, Germany 
and Bflgium. which differentiate against tanned skins by their tariffs, 
absorb considerable quantities. The fall in the quantity exported in 
the first two years of the war was of no great moment, and in 1916-17 
there was a marked increase in the volume and an even more marked 
increase in the value of the skins which left India, although by a notifi- 
cation of the 12th August 1916 the only destinations to which shipments 
were permitted were the United Kingdom, the United States, France and 
Italy. When an apprehended shortage of tanning materials in India 
seemed likely to prejudice the output of East India ‘kij)s’ for 
^e War Office, the tanning of sheep and goat skins in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies was prohibited with effect from the 
28tih April 1917 and this was followed up by an embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins to all destinations with effect from the 15th May,, 
but the Exports of raw skins wore below the level of the previous year, 
chiefly owing to the scarcity of freight and prohibitions subsisting in the 
principal maikets against such imports. As in the case of nhides, a boom 
in 1919-20 was followed by a severe set-back in 1920-21 and shipments of 
goat skins alone are responsible for the improved figur^ for 1921-22 and 
1922-23, ^ith a lower range of prices in the latter year. The bulk of the 
despa t(»hes of raw skins are made from the Bombay Presidency, though 
Calcutta individually is the port with the largest share oJ[ the trade. 
THb »*pre-war distribution is contr« sted in the following table with that 
for 1922-23. 
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Tijeu No* 135 * — QuanUty and percentage share of the mrunta ports in the 
exports of raw skins pvm India in 1913-^14 and 1922^93 contrasted. 


Ports. 


191344. 1922-23. 

^ * Quantity. | Peicentage. | Quantity. • Percentage. 





Cw*-a 


i PreBidenoy 

137,5/59 

113,622 

515(11 

( 150,080 1 
\ 70,720 


Calcutta . ... 

206,943 

42 3 

150,600 

36 2 

Madras , ... 

27,809 

>0 

43,.)00 

10 6 

Rangoon 

505 

•4 

500 

•1 


Goat and sheep skins are either dry-salted with Glauber's salt 
{khari), wet-salted with common salt, or, if purchased air-dried,' 
arscnicated by dipping in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
goat skins are generally larger, heavier and of better texture than 
sheej) skins. The best qualities of dry-salted goat skins sold in the 
Caloutta market are daccas, Kushiias, Dinajpurs and Muzaffarpurs all . 
of wlucji aie very buitable for the production of glac6 bd. Other classes " 

are Darbhangas, Patnas, daisies and Chourichauras, the last oi which are 
indifferent and command poor prices. North- Westerns, the principal 
centres for whicli are Cawnpore and Delhi, are generally wet salted and 
ntn to a very much larger size tlian skins from Bengal and Bihar. The 
hair is coarser and the pell thinner. Awntsars, wlvich are also dry-salted^ 
usii illy have a good spread. From Hyderabad and the Deccan strong 
medium size skins a^e obtainable which are mostly sent to the tanneries 
in Soutliern India where they are cured for export, but are also shipped 
untanned from Bombay. The export of goat skins is much largely tiian 
that of sheep skins which come mainly from ihe Darbhanga District 
^ of Bihar and Oris|a and from Kajputana. Jn Madras the skins are 
mostly diy-salted with the hair on, but sonietmies flint-dried and 
very occasionally are wet-salted in the hair or unhaired and then 
pickled in a soJution of alum and salt. These are tlien sorted 
according to substance of skin and condition into firsts and seconds, 
the consignments usually consisting of definite proportions of each. 
The trade names of the best Madras skias are Cocanadas, Bangahres, 
My so res, Trichinopolys and Ooimbatores. • 

The unit of sale in Madras is u hundred skins and the unit di sliip- 
ment is the pressed bale packed in mats and gunnies, containing 756 lbs. 

nett or, in the case of Balte4 and pickled skins. 
Unit of sale and fhipmeii^ Ife is a recognised unit of sale 

in Bombay and Karachi, but in the latter market sales are also conducted 
on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In Calcutta, on the other hand 
skins are sold at the rate of 100 pieces and shipped in bales of 500 pieces 
or caiAs containing 125 to 16Qj quotations for export being made per 
piece c.i./. or c.f High freights have discouraged shipment in dasks and 
wet-salted skins &re frequently washed on arrival at lie Calcutta depots, 
treated with a fresh solution of salt, sun-dried and Jbalcd. Wet-salted ’ 
flTnnfl arte known in the American market as soft stock and dry-salted 
as hard stock. In Bombay the unit of shipment varies according 
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to quality, dxy skins being shipped in bales^of 1 ,000 to 1,200 lbs. nett, sun^ 
dried and salted skins in bales of 600 to 700 lbs. and wet-salted in casks 
of 560 lbs. In Karachi all raw skins are shipped in bales of 950 to 1,400 
lbs. Each skin should be at least 21 inches wide if two sets of upper 
jsides are to be obtained from it when it has been converted into glac6 kid.*^ 
1*anned skins, commercially speaking, meah sheep and goat skins 
()u]y, though there are some inconsiderable shipments of other pelts from 
Indian ports. As in the case of tanned hides. 
Tanned akins. existence of the bark of cof^sia auriculata 

ill the Madras and Bombay Presidencies created a large industry in lightly 
tanned skins, which flourished for the first two-and-a-half years of the 
war wit6 very high ])rice8 in England, the United States of America and 
Japan. In 1917-18 the embargo upon the export of tanned skins, 
^already referred to reduced the volume of these exports from 166,000 to 
34,000 owts and was lifted only in September 1918, too late to effect 
more than a partial recovery in the figures for 1918-19. In the early 
part of 19*22-23 Indian tanned skins were in good denu^nd but the year 
closed with large stocks in hand both in London and New York. 

Table No. 136.— Exports of tanned ^lins from 1918-19 onwards with 
values a)id index numbers. 


^ p 11. 

(junntitv 

Indt V 

Valiu 

Index 

o\ ported. 

. nuinhei 

1 number. 




£ 


J018.10 

.')9.b7l> 

KM) 

1,701,428 

100 

1919 20 

97,210 

i.,a 

3, 113.080 

183 

1920 21 

i:i.2(Ml 

H9 

1 

J, 349.307 

79 

1921 22 

79,920 

134 

1,041,708 

90 

1922-23 

93,ObO 


l,828,2H 

107 


The export of tanned go^t skins usuilly exceeds the export of tanned 
sheep skins, but not to the same extent as in tlie case ot raw skins. 
A feature of the last three years has be^ n the excess of tanned sheep skins 
shipped, the totals for 1922-23 being 3,100 tons of sheep skins as compar- 
ed wdth 1 .500 tons of goat skins. The flnest qualities of tanned sheep 
and goat skins conie from the Trichinopoly and Coimbatore districts 
and the Dindigul sub-division of the Madura District of the Madras 
Presidency, where the tanners are very expert and produce skins, un- 
excelled as regards texture, colour and pliability. The flnest qualities 
of Madras tanned skins are specially suitable for the production bf light 
weight If athers finished in light colours! In other parts of the Madras 
Presidency and m Hyderabad there is a large outturn of tanned skins 
but they aie much commoner in type. In pre-war days the chief 
importing country was the United Kingdom which took 78 per cent of 

* Keport of the Indian Indtifftnal rommi^mion. Appendix J). 
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tile skins exported in. tlie corresponding percentage for 1922-23 

be-ng 69. 1 he Japanese market for tanned aheep-skins i& a post-war 
development. The distribution of the trade according to countries from 
1919-20 onwards is shewn in the table annexed, goat and sheey) skins 
being separately distinguished. 


Table No. 137.-, Percentage digtrUnifion of the trade h* tanned goat and 
sheep skins among importing countries. 




(roat Skill*' 


Slktp Sklrid 


fountiMM 

UUO-2 ) 

1020-21 

1021-22 1922 21 1 

1010 2ft 

102ft-2l 1 1021-22 

1922-21. 

Ciiittd KinKdoiii 

86 3 

U'l ft 

1 

f»ft s 0.1 8 

1 

68 2 

J ' j1 5 1 

1 50 4 

Cnlted States ot Auieiica 

]| 4 1 

J > 

6 7 '»6 ' 

18 0 

1 

7 3 4 7 

1 :> 2 

Japan . 

'1 

8 

1 ' i 

0 1 1 

21 1 20 3 

1 26 3 


As in the case of tanned hides, the greater portion of the ex]>orts 
goes from Madias, the jiercentages tiom Madras and Bombay in 1913-14 
. being 82 and 18, . nd m 1922-23 81 and 

Unit of sa e and ahipment. j | res])eot ^ elv. Tanned skins are usually sold in 

the Bombay market per lb. and shipment is made in bales of 500 to 
550 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Madras is the 16. and that of 

shipment the pressed bale wrapped m gunnies and roped, weighing - 

500 to GOO lbs. nett in the case of sheep skins and GIO lbs nett of goat 
hkins. (Quotations for expoit aie pei lb. r. i J or r. f. 

With effect from the lltb September 1919 an export duty of 15 per 
rent ad valorem vias imposed on all shipnfents 
Export duty. hides and skins from British India based 

on tariff \aluations 

A rebate to the extent of two thiids of the tiuly, however, wav allowed 
in the case of exports to the United Kingdom and British Jkissessions 
including mandatory territories upon production of eviden(*e that the 
hides or skins had been tanned within them. From the Jst March, 
1923, the dutv has been fixed af an all-round late of 5 per cent. 


OPIUM. 

The opium yielding poppy {papaver somrnferum) ^ an annual which 
grows to a height of froln two to four feet The capsules or seed 
pods from which the drug is obtained, are, while still green carefully 
scarified with a four-bladed instrument, which clauses them to exude a 
gummj’ sap and this operation is repeated three or four times at inter- 
vals of two or thifee days until the discharge is exhausted. The juice 
is scraped off ^nd when coagulated forms crude opium, for which 
the flower petals, carefully collected and steamed, are used as packing. 

The trade formerly recognised two descriptions of opium, based on 
the area of cultivation of the poppy : Bengal opium, obtained from certain 
districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (which once formed 
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part of old Bengal Presidency) aiid Malm opium the product of 
certain Indian Staten in Central India, particularly Indore, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Jaora, Dhar, Butlam, Mewar and Kotah. 


In Central India the opium collected is sold by the cultivator to 
middlemen, from whom the large dealers again obtain their supplies. 

. For export purp se« the drug, which was of 

a wa opium. ^ eonsistency , was made up into balLj of 

twelve ounces each and packed in half chests for despatch about the 
end of September. No statistics of the area under poppy were main- 
tained, and no control was exercised by the British Government 
over either cultivation or manufacture ; but as the States in which 
this opium is produced have no access to the sea, except through 
British territory, the regulation of exports to China, the chief market 
for Malwa opium, used to be effected by making the issue of passes for 
transport to Bombay depend upon prior payment of duty by the success- 
ful bidders at auctions, held monthly at the latter port. A few chests 
were al&o shipped annually to Zanzioar. The duty was at the rate of 
£40 per chest until 1912 when it was raised to £80. The last auction 
was held m January 1913 and the last shipment made in December of 
that year. 

In British India cultivation is permitted only under license granted 
to cultivators who obtain advances from Government free of interest to 
. meet the cost of production, on the understand- 

Bengal opium. the whole of their outturn is sold 

to the Government factory at Ghazipur (United Provinces) at a rate 
fixed by Government which was in 1921-22 Ks. 15 (£1) per seer for 
opium of 70° consistency. The opium trade was created a Govern- 
ment monopoly in 1773 and in 1817 the cultivation of the poppy 
except on account of the East India Company was forbidden. All 
opium was auctioned with the stipulation that it should be exported. 

In Biitish India, as in Indian States, the area under opium has since 
3907 been much curtailed owing to the ag*'eeinent come to with the 
Chinese Government for the suppression of opium traffic with that 
country, and the opium factory at Patna closed. In 1908 an arrange- 
ment was made with China by which the total exports of opium from 
India were to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from an assumed 
standard of 67,000 chests and by a further agreement in 1911, the 
reduction was accelerated by further limitations, and exports to China 
have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In British India the 
cultivation of the •'poppy is now restricted to the United Provinces and 
the product is known as Benares opium.' While 488,548 acres were 
under the crop, yielding 71,340 maunds of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 
the area was reduced to 200,672 acres, producing 31,473 maunds and in 
1913-14 to 145,000 acres. In 1921-22 the area under poppy wa^ 135,000 
acres, a decrease of 4*23 per cent on the total of tie previous year. 
The seed is broadcasted in October and November and the capsules 
harvested in March and April. 

The following table shews the price of opium 
per chest (of lloflbs.) at Calcutta during the 
years 1908 to 1923^ 
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Table No. 138.— Prw>e per dkest of opUim {of 2401- lbs,) in Catcutia 
» from 1908 to 1923, 
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In July 191 1, ’vvh ‘^‘11 tho cost of inanufuc+ure was about Rs. 500 i>er 
chest the price roslisod was Rs. 1,578, hut upon the outbreak of 
war the market became much disturbed. At the August auction the 
average price realised was only Rs. 1,212 a chest. The decision was* 
then taken to fix an upset price of Rs. 1,G00, and though this 
arrested any furth^^ decline, 1,352 chests were left unsold at the 
close of the year. Between 1916 and 1920 there was a marked advance 
in price and the figures for the past three years, if not so high as in the 
,boom year, are yet thrice as high as the average for 1913-14. 

At the Calcutta sales the number of chests sold in the year 1922-23 
totalled 2,890, a remarkable improvement on the 935 sold in 1921-22 and 
1,550 in 1920-21, but considerably less than the 3,600 sold in 1919-20. 
The highest and lowest prices obtained during the year for Bewares 
opium were Rs. 4,910 and Rs. 4,500, respectively. 

At the Ghazipur factory, three classes bf opium are manufactured : 
(a) provision opium which is intended for export, (b) excise opium for 
home consumption, the duty on which varies in different provinces, and 
(c) medical opium for export to London and for supply to the Medical 
Department in India for medical purposes. Fromsionh opium is made up 
in balls or cakes weiring* 3^ lbs. each, 40 cakes going to the chest. 
It is generally of 7f® consistency. Excise opium w'hich is of 90® 
consistency is made up in cubic packets of one seer each, 60 packets 
to th^ chest. iMedioal opium is made up in cakes, each weighing 
2 lbs. at 87*50® cdhsistency. 

The unit of jjlile as well as of shipment of 'provision opium is the 
chest of 140f lbs. The exports of opium on « 
®*>^**i* private account (quantities* and values)^ in 

1913-14 end from 1918-19 aijp shown in the table below. 










No 1S9.— 0 / opium on prmte a^soount im 1913^14 and 
from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


♦ Cwts. 

£ 

leis.u . 

16,83S 

2,2^0,031 

1918-10 . 

15,345 

2,080,049 

1910-20 . 

9,100 

1.306.841 

1920-21 . 

11,249 

1,084.074 

1921.d2 , 

8.937 

1.369.485 

1922-28 . 

8.848 

1,632 402 


Monthly auctions are held throughout the year at Calcutta to meet 
the demands of private trade. A noVification it publlalied ftMUdlly) 
generally before the month of October, stating the minimum number 
• of chests which will be put up for sale in each month of the next 
year, and the quantities so notified are not altered without three months' 
notice. Sales are conducted month by month by the Bengal 
Government. 

The principal event in the history of the opium trade in 1922-23 was 
cthe issue of a Notification by the Government of India, in pursuance 
of the resolution adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
that every application for the export of opium from India should, 
f 10111 the lat January 192 h be accompan ed by a certificate from 
the Government of the importing country that the consignment is 
approved bv that Government and is required for legitimate purposes. 

At the request ot the (Tovernmciit » concerned the Oovornmenl of 
India are under agreement to supply Ceylon, Hongkong, Singapore, 
British Borneo, Siam, and the Dutch East Indies with a regular 
stipulated supply of opium at a fixed jiriee. 

The quantities and values of opium shipped on Government 
account are, as the tabl^ beJow show^ st<‘adilv declmuig. 


Table No. 1 lO.- ‘•Quantities ayul values of exports of opium on Govern- 
meat account since i9!7-‘JS, 


Yeai, 

Quaiftity. 

Value, 


Cwt^. 

£ 

l»l7-)8 .... 

11,832* , 

m,m 

1018-19 jf 

9*609 

7ir>,oiri 

1010-20 

7,400 

038.045 

1020-21 

6.581 1 

626.104 

1021-22 . , .* . 

6,200 J 

680,320 

I922r23 

4,647 ! 

430,092 



l!he tevenue derived by Government of India from opium Bince 
191^14 is shewn in the following table* 

Tabus No. 141’, — Revenue derived from opium by the Government of 
India since 1913-14. 

^ 


Year. 


Amt^unt. 


£ 


1913-14 

1,624,878 

19U-J5 

1.572,218 

1915-16 

1,913,514 

1916-17 

3.irj0,00r) 

1917-18 

3,078,903 

1918-19 

3,289,111 

1919-20 

3,037,481 

1920-21 

2,3.^)6.082 

1921-22 

2,048,.320 

1922-23 

L^o::o,l.Jo 

1023-29 

2,870,933* 


Revised estimate 


RAW WOOL. 

, Indian wool falls for the most part in the lowest of the three classes into 

which the article is classified for trade purposes (m., merino, crossbreds * 
and t'arpet wool) and the exports from India are 
Trade centres. generally destined for the manufacture of blankets, 
rugs, carpets and felt only, though some of the better quality Bilcaiier 
wool is good enough tO be qtilised for clothing. As compared witli 
cotton, the internal consumption of wool in India is comparatively 
.small, as it is unpuitable as a clothing material in the climatic e/mditions 
prevailing over the greater part of the country. Fiirtber, and ))crhaps 
for the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheej) is short stai»led and 
in every respect inferior to that of Europe and Australia. The esti- 
mated production of ’wool in India has been placed in the neighbourhood 
of GO million lbs. per annum on the basis of 2 lbs. per sheep, as com- 
pared with 11 lbs. the average weight of an Xustralian lleece. The chief 
centres of the trade in raw’ vaooI in India are the Punjab, particularly 
the Ilisfmr district ; the United* Pi^vinces, particularly Garhwal, 
Alinora and Naini Tal ; Sind, Paluchistan and thtJ Bikaner State. The 
largest marts for indigenous wool are at B'azilka and Beuwar, at the 
fonner of which it is Subjetted to a certain amount of cleaning and, it 
intended for shipment* pressed and baled also. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the blaclj; Deccan and Khandesh wools and the white wools 
of Smdt, Gujarat and Kathiawar have a recognised commercial value 
and in Southern I&dia wool-bearing species of sheep are found in the 
Mysore State an(i the Bellary, Kurnool and Coimbatore district^ of the 
Madras Presidency. In other parts of the country the sheep yield hmr 
without any |elt^g qualities. A good deal of the wool which oom'es 
into the Indian market is dead wooL wool that has been remo'^ed 
from the caxcases of ^slaughtered sheep and not shorn. 



As regards imports^ a great AetA of wool enters India from 
Afghanistan of fairly good quality, but the mdisorirninate intemixmg 
of black and white wool of different staples 
Imports. tends to lower the export "value of what 

is shipped at Karachi. From Tibet, in addition to large quantities of 
ordinary wool, ihere is a considerable trade in shawl wool or fashing 
the silli^ under-fleece of a particular species of goat which is superior 
in quality to any Indian w'ool. Quetta,.- Shikarpur, Amritsar and 
Multan are the chief collecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, while the principal purchasing centres 
for Tibetan wool are Kalittipong on the Teesta Valley branch of the 
D^eeling-Himalayan Railway and Tauakpore on the Oudh and 
RohiBchand Railway. The mills in the United Provinces and Pimjab 
also import considerable quantities of wool from Australia and inter- 
mittently from the Cape, for the manufacture of woollen goods for which 
the indigenous material is not suitable. . Of the inij)orts of wool 
by sea the bulk comes from Persia. , A good deal qf the raw wool 
grown in, or brought across, the frontier into India goes into iiYfernal 
consumption but the export trade, though less than a tenth of the value 
of that in raw cotton, is nevertheless of considerable intere.st and impor- 
tance. In pre-war times a Rombay estimate ]>lacc(l the total su])plies 
of wool in India, indigenous and imported, in a normal year at about 
220,000 bales of ^ cwts,, <if which 180.000 bales were exported and the 
balance went intoi mill and domestic consumption. • 

The first recorded export of raw wool from India was in 1884 and the 
total quantity was rather less than 70,000 lbs. Two years later the 
. . figure was 1,200,000 lbs. and in 1872, 21 million 

War restnctiont. ^ advance since has been steadily 

jwogressive. Very soon after the outbreak of war restrictions were 
placed on the exports of raw wool, cheifly in the interests of manu- 
facturers in India executing Army clothing contracts, and in respect • 
of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black and grey varieties of 
Madras wool, the prohibition on export was made absolute with 
effect from the 15th January, 1915, shipment of other descriptions 
being allowed under license, subiect to limit of quantity. The embargo 
as regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance between September 1915 
and J^anuary 1916 and so great vras the general demand for wool 
created by the war, particularly as clothing for troops, that the total 
volume of exports of wool from India (including re-exports), in spite 
of restrictions, rose from 54 J million !bs. in 1914-15 to nearly 82 million 
lbs., in the following year, practically all for the United Kingdom. Of the 
re-exports in this year no less than 15 million fbs. were shipped from 
Karachi. Early in April 1916 the export of wool was prohibited except 
to the United Kingdom and the sudden closure of the ITnited States and 
other markets caused an immediate slump in prices. But the decline in 
exports both of Indian and ransfrontxer wool during the next twelve 
months was due rather to difficulties of freight and flrance than to any 
embargo. 1920-21 was a dull year as it was in most lines of trade, 
but the figures of the last two years point to a recovery to pre-war 
levels. Karachi, whose usual pre-war percentage of exports was 60, now 
i^aies the trade with Bombay. 



The exports and re-exports of wool in 1913*14 and, from 1913-19 
onwards are indisated in the table sabjoined. 

Tablk No. 142.— uni value of Indian and foreign word exported 
from India in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 
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:{!.970,(».;J 

J.'IIO.IJO 

1921 22 

. 32,274.497 I 

1 

H,S7H.3I5 

47.130.hlJ 

2,335,709 

1022 23 

' r>2.79.'),f^ti i 

1 i:kim,sr)7 

0l),480,2l).i 

3,037,199 


The chief oustoiner for Tiidiaii wool in pre-war days was the United 
Kingdom, though tlrm* were wsome exports vid Calcutta of Tibetan wool 
to the United Stfites of America, and to a limited extent Uerniauy and 
France were also ivcijuents. 97 per cent of the shipments of Indian 
wool in 1922-23 were to the llnited Kingdom, and 86 per cent of the 
.Tibetan. , 

In India the rearing of .^heep and the prodnctlou of wool are entirely 
in the hands of village 8h<^»he^s who depend u])oa middleiuen to pur- 
chase the clip from them. Tliese middlenien. 
Trade organisation. usual III other Indian tiailes, make nirme 

tary advances to the shepherds, about six months or even earlier before 
the actual clipping season, up to as much Is 50 per cent of the total 
price to be paid. The middlemen, after delivery of the wool, comign 
it to one of the })rincipal Indian inllrket.s for sale outright there, though 
some of the bigger merchants arrange to forward the wool to Liver- 
pool for sale on a consignment basis, through exporting agencies at 
Karachi and Bombay* each individual parcel being auctioned on its 
merits. The exporting firms who undertake this business, arrange the 
freight and insurance and generally pay, through a guarantee broker 
on theHbasis of a* sterling bill at 3 months’ sight, a percentage advance 
in rupees on the e^Wiimated pric^ of the wool, which therefore virtually 
remains the propejty of the merchant till it has been warehoused? valued 
and sold. No sale by private treaty is permitteii unless the wool fails to 
find a buyer at auction, ^xxi when a final settlement accounts is niade 
the shipper claims a net commission of 2 per cent iu Bombay and 3 ^er 
cent in Karachi, of which I pet cent in ea(h case is paid to the broker. 
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These auction sales were suspended during the war, though the 
jirrangements, other than as regards freight and uMurance between 
the consigner and the exporting firms, were not disturbed. 

The principal varieties of East Indian wool as shewn in the Liverpool 
pxice market returns are Bihnnef, Joria, Kandahar and Maruar, white 
and yellow, and nafit^e black and grey. As the consignments represent 
assorted and clean w^ool, the designations under w^hich they arc marketed 
should be regarded as trade names rather than indicating the district 
of origui. 

Raw w^ool is genorally picked and cleaned upcoimtry, but export- 
ing houses make advances against pressed hales as soon as they come 
1 j L* possession. The unit of sale in 

Unit fale and shipment. Karachi market is the maund of 81 ibs. 

and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay matmds. Shi])ment is 
made from both ports in bales of 3 cwts. gross. In Madras sales 
are made per Ife. and wool is shipped* in hales of four to five 
hundred pounds. In Bombay, while? a good deal is pif^isscd up-countr}", 
some of the avooI intended for export reaches the port in horaJit, and 
is sorted, pressed and graded there It is usually made up in small lota, 
a consignment of more than hundred bales being exceptional. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES. 

At the end of 1922 there were ten woollen mills w^orking m British 
India employing^ 54,051 spindles and 1,537 looms. There were also 
three mills in the Mysore State with 3,260 
Woollen mil s. spindles and 68 loomvS. Three of these mills 

manufactured all classes of woollen and worsted gohds and the remainder 

manufactured blankets only. The market for their manufactures is 


almost entirely in India itself and during,.the war they were all employed 
to their fullest capacity in meeting Government’s war Tequircment.s, 
and in particular in supplying greatcoat cloth, serges and putties,* 
flannels, blankets and hosiery. There are aKo in India not inconsi- 
derable quantities of hand manufactures o^ felts and blankets as “well 
as of piUfoo and pashmina in Kashmir and the North-West Frontier 
Province. Handloom weaving is generally done w'ith hand-spun yam, 
though yam spun m Indian mills is to smne extent used for the manu- 
facture of the better classes of carpels. For the manufacture of sliawls 
in the Amritsar ili&trict, there has-been for some years past a fairly 
large iinpoit of machine-spun worsted yam. The exports of manu- 
factured woollens by land from India were valued at £45,773 in 1914-15, 
but, owing to thd* heavy demand made upon Indian manufactures, both 
mill and hand woven, for war purposes, the value|had fallen to £22,350 in 
1918-19 but in 1922-23 liad risen again to £39,880. The exports of woollen 
piecegoods by sea have always been negligible and indeed have never 
exceeded 10,000 yards, and the trade in shawls, at one tWe consi- 
derable. has practically ceased, the humber exported being 80,460 in 
1908-09. 1,666 in 1918-19 and 767 only in 1922-23. « 

^ One of the results of the great exhibition of 1851 in London was to 
stimulate an intf^rest in Indian pile carpets, ^hese carpets which are 
for the most part handknotted in the Punjab 
and< the United Provinces are genot^y 
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compos^ of a woollen pile on a cotton \i9arp, though woollen warps with 
a silk pile are occasionally made to special order. The chief .centre of 
the industry is Amritsar, where there are about two hundred ooma 
at wort. The wool used, which comes chiefly from Bikaner or from 
Kerman in Persia md Ntishki, is locally spun and dyed with vi^etable 
colours. Other centres outside the Kaslimir State are Multan in the 
Punjab. Jaipur and Bikaner in Bajputuna, Agra and Mirzapur in 
the ITuited Provinces, and Ellore in the Madras Presidency. Car])et 
manuiacture is also a feature of a number of jails, as for example* 
Lalmre. Agra, Yeraoda (near Poona) and Vellore. In Northern India 
the weavers are for the most part Kashmiri Maliometlans. Rugs and 
car|)ets from ])eyond the frontier have for many years found tlieir w^ay 
into Northern India and the two most important trade centres for these 
imports, which come chiefly from Persia, Russia and Turkestan, are 
Peshawar, the capital of tlie North-West Frontier Province, and Quetta. 
In 1886-87 the exports of carpets did not exceed £20, (MK) in value. At 
the \(eginning o^the century ther^ was an American boom and in 1903-04 
the 8otal exceeded £]J3,000, but this level was not touched again until 
1910-11. The relurns for 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards are given 
in the table below. The figures for 1922-23 are the juost satisfactory yet 
recorded, though prices are on the decline. 

Taule No. 143. -Ejporfi^ of carpets and rags frow British India in 
1013 14 and ffnon 191S-10 onwards. 



l^aantity 

Value 



£ 

jyn H 

1,«40,770 


mis m 


98,406 

l‘»l» 20 

2,3-20.120 

n7,ny 

1020 21 

2,S02,288 

.73.1,276 

1 () 2 1 -22 

2,SM,y73 

463,209 

1o22-2:j 

4,145J.‘32 

t»n,yuo 


The chief recipients have alwavs been the United Kingdom and the 
United States ol America, and it is probab^p that many carpets consigiKMl 
in the first instance to the former coimtry were suhsequently reshipped to 
New York. The Amritsar carpqj manufacturers in particular specialise# 
for the American market. Beautiful reproductions are made tlierc* 
and at Agra of famous old carpets in the Vienna,* South Kensington and 
other museums. 


METALS AND ORES. 

Manganese. 

The exploitation of the nwinganese deposits in India dates irom 

^ 1892. These deposits may be classified geolo- 

Occurren^. 

(a) deposits associated with rocks of the kodurite series, wdrkdd 
tor export in the Vizagapatani district of the Madras 
Ptesidaicy ; 
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(6) deposits associated with rocks of Dharwar age, ohiefljr the 
gondjte series, found in (1) the Balaghat, Bhwdara, Chhind- 
wara and Nagpur districts of the C^tral Provinces, (2) the 
Panch Mahals district in the Bombay Presidency, (3) th& 
Gangpur State In Bihar and Orissa and (4) Jhabua in Central 
India ; and 

(c) lateritoid ores found m (1) the Si^hbhum district in Bihar 
and Orissa, (2) the Jubbulpore district in the Central Pro- 
vinces, (3) the Bellary district and the Sandur State in the 
Madras Presideucv, (4) the Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shimoga 
and Tumkur districts of the Mysore State, and (5) Goa (aito ' 
^ in true laterifce). 

Mahgaacse tjuarrying began in Vizagapatam in 1892 and in the 
following year over 3,000 tons were exported. In 1900-01, 90,000 
tons were shipped, but since then water troubles as the workings grew 
deeper and lower prices liave made further exploitation of the ores, 
which are not first grade, less jnofitable. The Centrd Provinces arc 
now the largest producers of manganese. 

The industry reacheri its zenith in 1907 when 902,291 tons weie 
recovered and India deprived Bu&sia of the first place among the 
world’s producers of this metal. In 1908 there was a considerable 
decline. The total in 1913 was 813,017 long tons and the average 
for the quinquennium 1909—13, 712,797 tons. FoTinorly the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of exports were more or less directly correlated 
to variations of activity in the steel trade but during the war an 
adventitious demand sprang up in connection with the increased 
production of ferro-manganese, and the appreciation of prices has 
stimulated the quarrying of lower quality ores. Tliejc are now in India 
three companies manuincturmg ferru-mangatnese but Without ap[)rec’al>ie 
effect upon the ex])ortable surplus of manga nose-ore. The following table 
shews the quantity and value of manganese ore produced in India in 
1922. The value per ton has declined bv over 30 per cent {since 1918. 
but is still much above pre-\\ai jates 

Table No. HI. — Qmnihiij and vedur of manganese ore produced in India 

in 1922. 


Pro\ inopb. 


Quantity. 

Value f o.b. 
at Indian 
portb. ] 

A alue 
jier ton. 



Tonb. ' 

C 

£ 

Trntrftl Proviures 


375,960 

736,236 

V9 

Bombay rre<*idency 


56,800 

111,422 

19 

Bihar and Orissa 


16,372 

32.lfe2 

i’ 9 

Mysore 


16,868 

U876 

14 

Madias Presidency 


^ 9,316 

n,4V! 

1-3 


Total 

47^,101 

9l.-;.d93 

1*0 


T^ number of workers employed in the manganese quarrfes is in the 
neighbourhood of 20,000 annually. The workings in British India are 



sulqect to a royalty of 21* x>er oeat on the sale value at the pit’s mouth, 
but as this is mconvenient to assess, the rate has been fixed aa follows, 
except in the case of Madras : | anna per ton of ore when the price per 
ufiit of first grade ore is 8 pence, and ^ anna for each additional penny 
in the unit price up to 11 pence. When the price per unit is 12d. the 
royalty is 3 annas per ton of ore, an addition of one anna being made 
for each additional penny in the unit price up to 14d., the scale there- 
, after up to 18rf, being enhanced by a further 2 annas for every extra 
penny in the unit price. The royalties in Indian States are generally 
considerably higher. 

In Mysore labour is easily obtainable, but in the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Sandur it has frequently to be imported. Work 
is generally dune through contractors who are paid at a fixed rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead work at a 
given rate per 1,000 cubic feet of cavity made in the quarry or of waste 
measured, according as the ‘ deads ’ are hard or soft. 

The following were the exports *01 manganese ore in 1913-14 and 
- Exports. from 1918-19 onwardvS, according to ports. 

TablI'I No 145 tilhateoj the ports in the exj)orlH of tmnganesc ore iv 
191S-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 



Ycai 

Vi/» ga pal .iin. 

Utimbiy. 

(Jali'utta. 

Mormugao. 



Tons. 

Ton**. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

1(03.14 


, 36.7.'K) 

^(X),7‘24 

/ 1,0 / • • 

8(1,717 

1918-10 


1 


2 M,035 

in) 

1910-20 


, , , , 

249,0(57 

127,801 

(«)» 

1020 21 


. 1 ^2,410 

301,050 

, 375, .582 

26,743 (5) 

1921-22 

J922.23 


c, 2 ,*;o 

270,084 

234,081 

3(>5,3S5 

10,874 (6) 


I7,0i!.) 

J00.H32 

87,917 \h) 


There were considerable* accumulations at Mf>rmuga») while the war 
lasted, for which freight could not be obtained. The expoits for 1922-23 
for this port mark a return to 2 )Te-waT levels, and in this year some 
improvement was also recorded in shipments from Vizagapatam. 

The distribution of Indian manganese ore in the quinquennium 
1909-10 to 1913-14 discloses that out of the total of more than 3,00Q,000 
tons, 960,000 went to the United Kingdom, 750,000 to Belgium, 061,000 
to the United States of America, 485,000 to Prauc5. while Holland took 
93,000, Germany 33,000 and Japan 19,000. • 

In 1922-23 the expohs eft manganese ore increased to 789,000 tons 
valued at over £1,100,(100 from 519,000 tons in the preceding year, 
due mainly to greater act. vity on tlie part of iron anil steel inauufacturos 
in the ¥nited Kingdom, Belgium, and France. The United Kingdom 
was the largest importer with 31 >,000 tons as compared with 76,000 
tons in 1921-22 an4 331,000 tons in 1920-21. Belgium came next with 
280, (XK) tons, as compared with 260, OCK) tons in 1921-22 and Franej 
increased her requirements from 94,000 tons to 144,800 tons. 

la) Iblomation not available. 

lb) Figures relate to oalenxiar years 1020, 1021 and 1022. 
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raentM to the United States of Amcrioa^ h6\verer, decreased to 13,000 
torts, while there were no exports to Germany, as compared with 
16,500 tons in the preceding year. 

llxe unit of sale is the percentage of Mu (manganese) contained in 
ench ton of oie and sliipnicut is made by the ton. Ore containing 60 per 

cent and upwards of Mn is considered first 

Unit of snleand sbipinent. gg 

to 18 per cent third grade. The price per unit in July 1914 for ore of 
these throe grades, delivered at a port in the United Kingdom was 
respectively OJ to 9 to Djd., and 82 to i)rl In January, 1924, th6 
)^rice of Indian manganese ore m the United Kingdom was quoted at 
22 to 23d. per unit. 


Iron and Steel. 

Though deposits ol iion ore of good quality hav^ been proved in 
many parts of India, they seldom lie sufficiently adjacent to the^ neces- 
sary coal supplies to justify working them on 
Iron and ^tcel manufac- luodern lines for the ])roduction of iron and 
steel. Iron smelting by primitive methods was 
at one time a wide spread industry all over the sub-continent, and pig 
iron has been turned out at Kulti since 1875, but it was not until 1914 
that the manufactiiTO of steel in IndL by modern processes wa*? success- 
fully demonstrated. The imports of iron and steel (including galvanised 
iron, tin plates, railway plant, etc.), in 1913-14 amounted to over 
1,250,000 tons valued at £17 millions. In addition the value of machinery 
imported exceeded JC5,UOO,000, inoludUlg piimC mOVeiS £583,000, ftleC- 
trieal machines £315,000 and textile ^machinery £2.186,000. There 
is thus an enormous field potentially open foi mci eased manufacture 
of lion and steel in India, a field in which at present there are 
only three comjjanies working on Euro])ean lines, the Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company at Kulti (Bengal), the Tata Iron and Steel Oonjpany 
at Jamshedpur (late Sakchi) in Bihar and Orissa, and the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company at Bumpore, near Asansol (Bengal). The Bengal Iron 
and Steel Compauv’s works, in which ten thousand men are employed, 
were opened in 1875 but were not a paying concern until comparatively 
icceptly. VVitli four blast furnaces they havfe a potential output of 320 
tons of pig iron a day, equivalent to a normal, production of 
nearly 10,000 tons a month. The output in 1916 was 92.244 tons. 
In 1922 this Company produced 310,744 tons of pig iron and 
28,186 tons of ca^t iron castings, showing increases in both cases. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, which was floated in 1907, owns valuable 
iron ore concessions in the Mayurbhanj State in Orissa and the Raipur 
district of the Central Provinces, manganese ore deposits in the balaghat 
district of the Central Provinces, magnesite and chromite in Mysore, 
and coal in the Jharia field. The works were completed in 1911, in Sep- 
f^ember 1912 a second bloFst furnace was blo'^ in, and in \ugU8t, 1919, 
a third (the Batelle furnace), but the full efiect of thes^ add tions was 
mt felt until 1921. Before the works were started tba Government of 
India ph^ced a standing order with the works for 20,000 tons of steel 
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rails annually for ten years for State BailwayS; but the demands of 
the Munitions Board durmg the war largely exceeded this figure. In 
1918 the works produced 198,064 tonn of pig iron and 71,069 tons of 
Aails. In 1922 the Company produced 227,683 tons of pig iron, 111,500 
tons of steel, including rails and 1,810 tons of ferro-manganese, showing 
a decrease m each case as compared ^^ith the previous yeai, when 
the production^? wore 28 J ,541 tons of pig iron, 125,336 tons of steel, 
including rails, and 3,076 tons of ferro-manganese. The Indian Iron 
and Steel Company with a share capital of £1 million manufactures ’ 
pig iron, steel, terro-manganeSe, etc., at Buiupore. near Asansol, 
130 miles from Calcutta near an mipoitant railway junction and 
close to the Raniganj. Jhaiia and Barakar eoalhelds. The initial plant 
include, two blast iuniaccs capable of ptoduciug 300 tons of pig 
lion or 200 tons ot ferro-manganese daily and by product lecovciv coke 
o\ens The Company comm cnccnl tummg out ])ig iron, lailway sleepers 
and railway “ chairs ” in November, 1922. 

'Ac question of protection to the Indian steel industry has recently 
been the subject ot an exhaustive enquir}’- by 
rotection. Indian Tarifi Boaid and then recommenda- 

tions have been acc ])ted b\ the Government of India, .ind legislation 
mtiodiued gne < fleet to them. 


• The expoite ol pig iron, teiro-manganese, and 

Exports. manufactures m 1913-14 and 

from 1918-19 arc shewn in the table below. 


.Tabtl No. 146- Qmnlitn's ami lahws of rjpoih oj jng iron, ferro-wan- 
• ami of iron and nnimifadHn^ in VJJ3 H and from 

191S-J9 onuatth. 


in 1010 2ft l«i!»n 21 1022-23 
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1 hh 

\HlUi ' 

Omn 

tilv 


0»aii 

tiU 

\a1ii 

Oiian 

\ hu 

Quitj 

tin 

llllUi 

V.Vv" 
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luiiK 


Ion'*'* 
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IWlN 


fo 

1 ij iron 

82 '>02 

ih2 118 

0 'UO 

70 407 

41 710 200 11 > 

48 424 S76t571 

70 J7 

157,011 

Il'i.r.lS WN,720 

1 • rro-iujn- 

j«anr«4« • 



10,878 272 045 

• • 

700 

16,772 

i M'J 

47,101a 



H 02'[ 0 4J0# 

Iron and 
ol ma* 
nuftto- 

828 

12,725 ' 

1 

' 81« 

1 

17,268 

1 

040 

21,845 

l,S4l 

21.708 

00 1 

20,2(2 



1 * Not lerordi^ sepintel y Won 1010-17. 

Practically the whole of the above was shipped from Calohtta. In 
1922-23 the exports of ferro-manganese were entirely from Madras jnd^ 
uent to Belgium. The chief markets for pig item are now 
and the United States of America, while iron and steel manufactulft go 
mainly to Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, and Formosa., 



Gdia. 

India contributes only about 2 per cent of the world*s production of 
gold and occupies the seventh position among the gold producing coun- 
tries of the whrld. About 98 per cent of the 
Chief produciiig arees. Indian ou%ut is obtained from the Kolar field 

in eastern Mysore, about forty miles from Bangalore, where there is a 
single gold-bearing reef of quartz some four miles long, and nearly the 
whole of the balance comes from the Anantapur field in the district of 
that name in the Madras Presidency The prosperity of the Kolar 
gold field dates from 1885 and the high water mark of output was 
rcip-ched twenty years later, when 631,116 ozs. valued at £2,373,457 were 
recovered and £1,066,615 was paid out in dividends by the five 
companies working the reef. Since then there has been on the whole a 
d('clinc in the output, though with intennittcut recovciites, and tlie 
price of gold being considerably higher than it was before tlie war values 
are still in the nciglihourhood of aunuaUv. 

* 

Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauvery lliver at 
Sivasamudram, 92 miles distant* was brought to the field in 1902 and 
has since been ronsideiahly itioKMised. In addition the Kolar mines 
power station, originally started to supplement the hydro-elec trio supplv 
with electricity generated by steam power, is a valuable stand-by in 
the event of any interruption to the main transmission line. 

The mines are thoroughly well equipped and efficiently managed. 
The cyaniding ])rocoss is employed to deal with the tailings. The deepest 
workings exceed 5,000 feet iii the Ooregum mine. ' 

The royalty paid to the Mysore Government is in the neighbourhood 
of £70.00(1 annually (apart from the charges for electric energy at the 
rate of £12 per kilo-watt year) while the number of persons emjiloyed 
in 1922 was 23,297. The whole of the output of gold was until 1911-15 
exported from Bombay in the form of ingots for refining, but during the 
war a considerable portion of it was taken over by the Bombay mint 
for coinage purpose. In 1918, 2,109,660 gold mohurs, equivalent in 
weight and fineness to the sovereign, were coined at the Bombay mint, 
and thereafter up to .^pril 1ST9, when minting was suspended, 1,295,6 14 
sovereigns w^ere coined. Between the years 1911-15 and 1918-19 over 
2} million ounces of mint standard f^old were received by the Bombay 
mint from the South Indian mines. 

The only other productive gold mine ‘s ,the Anantapur field in the 
Anantapur district of the Madras Presidency. The Hatti mine in 
Hyderabad ha^s not been worked since 1920, and in the Dhalbhum field in 
Chota Nagpur operations scarcely went beyond the p^^ospecting stage. 
About ten years ago a good deal of expenditure was incurred m the 
exploitation of the Dharwar field, which lies partly in the district of that 
name and partly in the SangU IState in the Bombay Psosid^oy, but the 
repf proved too poor to work profitably and the attempt was given up in 
191^ The gold dredging in tlie bed of the Irrawaddy along a stretch 
of Syme 120 miles between Myitkyina and Bhamd, in which a good deal 
of capital has been sunk, has proved disappointing. 
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Tabijs No. 147.— Faiwe 0 / gM produced in li^m from 1917 mmrd^ 
classified according to provinces. 


Proviaion ^ 

*ldi7 

1018 

1919 

« 

3020 

im 

1082 
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£ 

k 
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k 

IVhstjre 

2,007, Ml 

1,036 785 

1 568 

1,728 003 

2,002 025 

l,fc 16,672 

U\d(ral«fl 

■>2 013 

44 0S6 

40 680 

99 246 
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87,060 

^ # 219 
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t> i 500 

4b. 091 

40.578 

Burma 1 

4.J48 


22S 

61 


139 

I uujab 

8j7 

o41 

>61 
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1 nitpd PiOMncM 

Jl 

»7 

-1 

H 



1 ihar ami Oi ■'■♦a 

10 13-1 

9 90" 






2 2-1 88 1 

2 060 1 "> 

J f 27 3 0 

1 1 «_2 0^7 

20 0 '6 

1 857,565 


Silver. 

bihi I has oul\ sinfp 1%0 horn addprl to the list >1 iiel ils won withm 
the confines of tin Tinliin lilm])ne Nefiih the whole onfput comes from 
the Bawdwiii mine m the Northern Shan 
.States in Upper Buxina but is quite insif^nifi- 
Tant in compaiison with the counliy’b lequuements India being bv fai 
the laigest consumer of silver ^n the world 

Tautk No 118 PxJduchon and udur of stivtr nt Inilut ftom 1918 on- 

vard^. 


Production. 
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Bawdwlti 

1,070 bl4 20 >602 2,164,864 

• 

924,^28 2,869,727 665 824 3 55» 021 

588.0n'‘ 4 205 j84 

860,291 

Madras Prt- 
»idcnc3 — 

Auantapur 

1,160 104 7j3 

* 1 

lOS ses 161 ' ’AID 

• 

^ 95 >54 

82 

Kolar 

1 • ‘ 

1 • 

» j 

95 802 6,007 31,947 

4,856 S8,lt>6 

1 

5,861 

JOTAL 

^071,783 j205A06 2 105 607 824,830 2.006,397 562 072 8,587 687'599,008 4,244 304 j 

675 234 


The output of sifver at Bawd^in w, as the above table shews, stead- 
ily maeasing. SiItci has only recently appealed among the letnrna 
from Kolar Pioduction on the Auantapur gold field is detlmmg. 


Most of thtf silver from Burma is purcliased by the Goveramentyjf 
India for minting purposes. 
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Tungttettft 

TimgBteB is necessary for the manufacture of high speed steel, and 
in the form of wire for the filaments of incandescent lamps, while tung- 
states are employed in dyeing and fire proofing and other industrial 
processes. Until about two decades ago the chief source of supply of the 
metal was the United States of America but to the estimated total world’s 
production of 10,000 tons of tungsten concentrates, cariying 60 to 70 
per cent of tungstic trioxide (WO^) in 1917, Burma contributed about 
a third. 

The exploitation of the Tavoy and Mergui districts for this metal 
which occurs in the form of wolframite, to the existence of which atten- 
tion had been drawn by the Geological Sur- 
Producbon. began in 1909. The output for the 

statistical year ending on the 31st March 1910 was 100 tons and though 
262 tons were obtained during the remaining months of 1910, progress 
was for a time hampered not only by lack of communication and 
difficulties of transport but also by .shortsighted and wasteful methods 
of extraction, the labour employed being chiefly Chinese and Telegu. 
The production figures from 1914 for the Tavoy district avo given in 

the iollo^mg table. 

Table No. 149 . — Output of wolfram concentrates frerm Tavoy from 1914 

ontvards. 


Vear. Quantity. 


T«.»ns 

1914 . ... 1.977 

19i:> . . . . jon 

:9IL . . . ;M)31 

1917 . . 9,697 

J91S . . ... . . 

1919 ... 2,7:11 

920 ... ... ... 1.079 

921 .... 880 

922 ' . . . . . 938 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the w'hoJe tif llie wolfram 
won was bhipped to Geri^any toi metallurgical treatment. During 
tlie war the wolfram de^iosits of Burma were of supreme importance 
to the Home Government, and b^ween 1914 and the armistice no 
less than 17,642 ton®, of a total value of £2,323,000 were exjmrtcd. Of 
this quantity, over 14,000 tons came from the Tavoy field. Since the 
^ end of the war the industry has suffered from great discarragemont and 
falling prices and in 1921 and 1922 India produced only 898 tons and 
943 tons, respectively (including a*j output of 12 tons in 1921 and 5 
tons in 1922 in Mergui and Southern Shan States). 

The Tavoy deposits are worked by many different methods, from the 
cobbing hammer, pan and sluice-box on the one hand to machine drills 
modem concentrating mills and hydraulic plant on the other, and there 
- i» no doubt that they are still capable of supplying large quantities of 
w^ram when tlie depression into which the marlmt has fallen owing 
45hiefly to Chinese competition is lifted. 
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Iek Butma, wolfram has beea foimd at intervals over a distance of 
more Ilian 700 miles, trom the Kyatikse in Hie north through the 7ame- 
thin district, ^e Southern States and Karenni, to the Thaton, 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui districts in the South. Many of these 
deposits are difficult of access and are not likely to attract prospectus 
T^ith tungsten ore at its present levels. Outside Burma, there aie wol- 
fram occurrences in the Singhbhum district of Bihar, at Agargaon in 
the Central Provinces, and at Degana in the Marwar district of Bajpu- 
tana, but these deposits are inaigniheant, compared with those in Bunna. 

Table No. 150. —Qiiantity arid value of tungsten ore produced in India 

in 1922. 


Provinco. 


Quantity. Value. 


Tons. £ 

Burma — 

Tavoy . 038 24,730 

Mofgui 4‘76 285 

ThcAon 2.) 14 


Tut a. . 043 25.035 


The total mine pioductiou 1917 was: 1917,4,542 tons; 1918, 
^4,431 tons ; 1919, 3,525 tons : 1920, 2,346 tons ; 1921, 898 tons ; and 1922, 
943 tons. The figures of export w’bich are 
Exports. ^ compiled for the statistical y<‘ar (April to March) 
amounted to 1,782 tons in 1917-18 and 1,870 ttms in 1918-19. In 1920-21 
the exports amounted 2,251 tons, which declined to 461 tors in 
1921-22, and 120 tons m 1^522-23. Practically the whole of the 
Concentrates go direct to the Lhiited Kingdom, but theie hevo been 
occasional shipments via the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale is tlie ocTcentage oi WO^ in the concentrate. Each 
shipment is assayed and this percentage determined and the price jier 
ton ariived at. The price before the war was 
Unit of sale and shipment, 35 f,hilling8 per unit and dm mg the w'ai 

it was fixed by Government at 55 shillmgs alfid subsequcntlv at 60 shil- 
lings, equivalent, with an assay of 60 per cent WOj,, to £180 a^ton. 
In January 1924, the price of wolfrafii (65 per cent) in Ixindon was quoted 
at 125. per unit. The unit of shipment of the concentrate is the bag, 
varying in wreights from 56 to 112 lbs. 

j <* 

Tin. 


Tin gaining is tiow a definitely established industry in Burma. The 
value of the outj^ut exceeded £188,000 in 1922 as compared with 
£50,000 leu years earlier of which oi\e s^xth 
Production. , five-sixthi were contributed by block tin 

and tin ore, respectively. All the exports of tin to foreign destmaticin 
from India ar6^from Burma, where cassiterite is obtained by wash^^ 
alluvial gravels, chiefly in the Tavoy and Mergui districts. 





Tablb No. 151 . — PtoducUm of tin ind tin in Burtm in 19^2. 


Trodiicing an as. 

1 Block tin. 

Tin okb. 

1 

, Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'Bui'ma ~ 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Amherst . 

Thatoii 

1 

! • Cwts. 

! ! I 4,S5B 

. . I 

£ 

' 35,560 

(Uvta. 

28,900 

8,162 

236 

200 

£ 

112,249 

39,146 

1,089 

919 

^ , Tutat. . 1 4,356 

35,6tH) 

37,401 

153,403 , 

Jn 1921, 34,032 cwts. of tin ore were produced in Burma, of which 
25,000 cwts. were produced in Tavoy, 8,198 cwts. in Mergui, 618 cwts. 
in Amherst, 196 cw^s in Southern Shan States, and 20 cwts. in Thaton. 
Some of the tin won in the Mergui District is smelted loyally by Chinamen 
in small native furnaces and the block tin obtained goes into loo^tl con- 
sumption in India and Burma, but practically the whole of the ore from 
other localities is exported in the form of high-grade concentrates. In 
the case of mixed tin and wolfram concentrates chiefly fjom Tavoy the 
ore used formerly to be shipped in the first instance to the Straits 
Settlements for separation. 

Table No. 152.- 

-Exforls of tin and tin ore from Burma in 19JS'J4 and 
*lastfive years. 


Fokkion. 

COASTWISK. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

' 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V*ahic. 

1913-14 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

C>vta. 

4,212 

7,423 

11,560 

19,180 

32,350 

31,800 

£ 

24,482 

62,268 

78,539 

146,492 

204,222 

224,183 

CWtB. 
l,4tHl 
1.H80 ' 
1,136 
1,711 
2,813 
4,736 

£ 

13,729 

26,165 

11,746 

17,663 

24,600 

46,722 


Lead* 

• If 

The exports of lead from India are entirely confined to Burma and 
are the produce o^ a single mine, that of Baldwin in the Northern Shan 
States, the control of ^which passed into the 
Occurrence. hands of the present lessees, the Burma Cor- 

poration Ld., in* 191L On the 31st December 1919 the ore reserves of 
this mine stood at 4,500,000 tons, assaying 23-9 ojr. of silver, 26*7 per 
cent of lead, 18 per cent zinc and 1*2 per cent copper, excluding all 
low grade ores containing less than 20 per cent combfiied lead and dnc. • 
The existence of this mine had long been vaguely known and it had b6en ^ 
wQrkcd by Yunnahese for its silver until about 50 years ago. When the| 
concession over this area was fi^rst taken up in 1902 enormous heaps 
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lead slag were found which had been abandoned by the ChineKe after 
extracting some of the lead and nearly all the silver. 

Until the end of 1908 practically no smelting was carried on, but 
in 1909 a light railway from the mine to Nam Yao on the Shan States 
branch of the Burma Bailway, close to Lashio, was completed, and 
nearly 12,000 tons of lead slag and 486 tons of ore, obtained from open- 
cut working, were transported to Mandalay, and 5,030 tons of lead and 

27.000 oas. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant was transferred from Mandalay ^ 
to Namtu, which is about 16 miles from Bawdwm and 36 miles from 
Nam Yao, and a refining plant also set up. Hydro-electric power is 
derived from the Mansam falls over a transmission line about 20 miles 
long. The ores, which are very rich, consist of argentiferous galena and 
zinc -sulphide and a small quantity of copper pyrites, with traces of . 
antimony and nickel. 

A very large staff is cinj)loyed at the mine and at Namtu, while the 
coolies who number between scveil and eight thousand are for the most 
part i’^hans or Yunnaneae. 

The production of lead-ore in J922 shewed an increase ot some 

28.000 tons over that of 1921, the aggregate being 144,089 Ions in 1921 
and 172,017 tons in 1922, while the total amount of metal extracted 
increased from 33.717 tons, valued at £783,131. to 39,214 tons, valued 

^ at £944,769. Tin* ciuantity of silver extracted rose from 3,555,021 ozs., 
valued at £588,057, to 4,205,584 ozs., valued at £669.291. The value ^ 
ot tlic lead extracted increased from £23-2 per ton in 1921 to £24-1 per * 
ton in 1922, wh^e that of silver decreased fiom 39-7c/. to 38*2(/. per 


02 . 

Between 1908-09 and 1013-14 the average value ot lead inq oitc d into 

India was £ 140 , 000 , cheifly in the form of ^hcet lead for tea chetib but 

^ also lead for jwpes, sheets, and tubes and pig 

Imports. ^ j ^22 the imports inci ciiscd Irom 51 ,400 

cwts. to 52,400 cwts. in quantity but the valm* fell from £110,000 to 
£103,000, 

The following table shews the quantity and value of lead in 1913-14 
and from 191 8* 19 onwards exported iron) India to foreign destinations. 

Germany came into the market, for the first 
Exports. since the war, in 1921-22 but the chief 

recipients are Japan, the United Kingdom, China and Ceylon. 


Table No. 153.— Quantity and value oj foreign exports of lead w 1913-14 
. ani from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 



Quantity. 

V'alue. 

• 

a 


Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . • j • • 

. • 


09,862 

» 69,30li* 

1918-10 ..... 



185,951 . 

287,121 

1919-20 

. 


254,240 ' 

302, .78^ 

1920-21 , . . . . 



491,207 ' 

648,090 

1921-22 

, , 


033,030 t 

745,723 

1022-23 . , . . . 



798,879 

931,153 
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In addit/ion to these exports, tihere are also Some shipments coastwise 
to India, amounting in 1921-22 to 33,420 cwts. and in the following 
year to 31,000 cwts. 


Zinc. ^ 

The principal occurrence of z nc in India is in association with the 
silver-lead ores of Bawdwin in the Northern Shan States. The 2;inc 
won from this mine was until the outbreak of 
Occarrenee. chiefly exported to Antwerp and Hamburg 

in the form of ore for conversion into spelter, and when these outlets 
w^re closed there was temporarily a large accumulation of stocks at 
Rangoon. A great deal of zinc was formerly lost in the lead smelting 
works partly by volatilisation and partly in the residual slag. Zinc 
ore has a particular value for India apart from its metallic content 
as a potential source of sulphur. In 1917-18 experimental work in con- 
nection with zinc concentrates began ^ at Namtii and a year later the 
Government of India was interested in a proposal to ere’6t zinc smelting 
works at Jamshedpur, where the zinc concentrates from Bawdwin ^ould 
be dealt with, and the spelter and sulphuric acid yielded, made 
avaxlable to the Tata lion and Steel Company foi their own purposeb 
and for subsidiary companies but unfortunately the scheme fell through. 
The following table shews the exports of zinc ore from Burma in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 

Table No. 154. -Quantity and value of zinc ore exported from Burma 
in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 


1913U . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 2? . 

1922- 23 . 


1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.1 

1 

Ton««. 

£ 

* 1 

^ 7,627 

31,400 

1 

1 

NU, 

Nil. 

1 

50 

m 

' \ 

3,025 

15,067 

V . 

6,000 

30,000 

• 1 

10,900 

54,500 


The whole of tlie zinc shipped was obtain^ fibm Bawdwin and the 
exports went exclusively lo Belgium. 


Copper 


Though the internal absorption of copper in India ^ceeds in value 
^£2,p00,000 annually, attempts to work commercially the indigenous 
* deposits of the mineral have met with very 
**• Prodnciloii. limited success so far. A certain quantity of 

aigentiferons copper-ore occurs in assodation with the lead-nine ore . 
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bodies of the Bawdwin mines in the Northern Shan States cxE Burma, 
and the existence of considemHe quantities of copper in Sik]pm has 
been established, but it remainB to be^seen whether its extraction is 
commercially possible;' A great deal of money has been spent in the 
attempt to exploit the copper deposits in the Singhbhum district of 
Chota Nagpur in the province of Bihar and Orissa, Latterly thd low 
grade sulphide ores of the Rakha mine, which the Cape Copper 
Company have been working since 1909, have shewn such promise 
that a smelting plant, capable of producing 1 ,000 tons of refined copper 
annually, has been erected there and smelting for blister began in 1918. 
In addition three other companies are prosp#*cting in the Singhbhum 
belt ; and in 1922 forty tons were produced in Mysore. The following 
table shows the output of copper ore in Chota Nagpur since 1914. The 
decrease in 1918 is ascribed to temporary causes. It is stated that no 
copper has been or will be exported by the Cape Copper Company 
except small quantities of ore for testing purposes until the plant for 
treating the oresris in full working order. 


Tabuf No. 166. —Outimt of copprr ore in Chota Nagpur Jrmn 1914 onwards. 




Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 






Tons. 


1914 





4,400 

6,600 

1915 



, , 


8.010 

12,015 

1916 



, , 


2,173 

3.259 1 

1917 



« 


20,108 

30,162 

^18 


. , 

, 


3,619 

4,053 

JL919 


• • • 



32,766 

3^,910 

1920 





28,167 

28.167 

102 L 





23,089 

32,560 

1922 





30.764 

20,609 


Smelting operations by the Cape Copper Company, inaugurated in 
the year 1918, resulted in the production of SSOJ tons of refined copper 
in the year 1919, 512 tons in 1920, 1,143 tons in 1921, and 1,037 tons in 
1922. • 


Chromite. • 

Chromite is mined ii^Baluchistan, in the Mysore, Shimoga and Hassan 
districts of Mysore, and the Singhbhum district of Chota Nagpur in the 
, province of Bihar and Orissa. There are also 
OMrrmm. occurrences in the Andaman Islands and in the 

Salem district, Madras Freaidenc/. The ore is used in the manufacture 
of fetio-chtome and chrome steel, while chromium salts are in large 
demand in connection with tanning and dyeing. The quantity and 
value of chromite produced in 1920, 1921 and 1922 ar8 shewn overleaf. 
There was a decqsase in the production in 1922, to which Baluchistan and 
Mysore both contributed. 
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Table No, 156, — Quantity and value af chromite •produced in India dunny 

1920,1921 ard 1922. 


1 

o\ nice*. 

1 

10i30. 1 

1921. # 

1922 

Quantity. ^ 
‘ 1 

Va'ue 

j Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity 

Value. 

1 

Tons. 1 

1 £ 

Tons 1 

1 £ 

Tons 

1 

£ 

BaiuohiEitaii . ^ 

20,677 

44,583 

25,122 

25,122 

IS, .548 

1 19,21.5 

Bihar and Orissa 
S 1 

2,546 

3.826 

2.605 1 

1 3,607 

1.147 

1,044 

Mysore ‘ 

.3,678 

4,904 

7,035 j 

7.863 

3,082 1 3,827 

Total | 

26,801 

53.313 

34,762 

36,4^ 

22,777 

1 24.086 


The pre-war average did not exceed 6,000 tons annually which went to 
Hamburg, whence it probably found its way to Ess6n. At the out- 
break of war a German firm in Calcutta nad a 

large quantity collected and ready for shipment. 

In 1916 17 SIX thousand tons were shipped, and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen 
thousand and more would have probably gone forward, if freight had 
been available, the deposits at Hindubagh being now linked up via 
Khenai with the Bostan-Bolan section of the North Western Bailway. 
82 per cent of the whole went to the United Kingdonj and the balance 
to Italy and Japan, In 1918-19, the total shipments from India agre- 
gated 39,381 tons, of which 12,740 tons of Mysore ore valued at £28,000 
weie shipped from Madras (in the absence of freight fiom Monuugao) 
chiefly to the United Kingdom for mumtion purposes. In 1922-23 the 
exports amounted to 52,500 tons as compared with 24.500 tons in 1921-22, 
and 37,000 tons in 1920-21. The United States of America was the 
largest purchaser, taking 23,700 tons. Belgium took 7,400 tons, the 
United Kingdom 6,200 tons, Sweden 5,500 tons, Italy 2,900 tons, the 
Netherlands 2,500 tons, France 1,700 tons, Germany 1,600 tons and 
Japan 700 tons. Of the total nearly 26,000 tons were shipped from 
Madras. 

The price is governed m the Umted Kingdom by the percentage of 
sesquioxide of chromium contained in the ore, payment being generally 
made on a 50 per cent basis after analysis. 

Umt o sale. return of 2 shillings to 2s. 6<f. per unit 

above or below 50 per cent is usually made to the seller orbuyer, as the 
case may be, after the percentage has been' ascertained. The demand 
in the United Kingdom is for ore with 48 to 52 per cent chrome content, 
and India’s chief competitor in the London market are New Caledonia 
and Rhodesia. 


Corundum. 

The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the form of 
crystals) are widely distributed, but little organised mining has yet been 
attempted and the returns of production are 
Producuoii. incomplete. Corundum is found in considerable 
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qimntities in Mysoie and the %th.et chief areas of ocoorrence axe 
Khasi and Jaintia hills in Assam, the Coimhatoxe, Anantapur, South 
Canaia, and Salem districts of the ‘Madras Presidency, and Pipra in 
the Bewah State in Central India. The following are the statistics of 
production from 1914 up to 1920. Figures for later years are not 
available. 

Tablk No. 157 . — Production of corundum %n India frmn 1914 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Valub. 


(‘ate 

£ 

1914 

2,3.V» 

432 

1915 

1.246 

281 

1916 

37.361 

2.787 

1917 • 

41.426 

3,877 

lOlS 

40,281 

4,108 

1.)19 

U 131 

3, .505 

1920 

4.202 

383 


Corundum, on account <91 its UbC as an abrasive, is a icgular item of* 
trade in most Indian cities, where the lapidary still flouiishes and it is 
collected in a casual way by agiiculturists and cowherds who dispose it of 
through the village baniafi to th^ large dealers.* In view of the com- 
petition of carborundum mantifactures m the United States and the Vom- 
•mercial extraction of corundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export 
trade is never likely to attain ady considerable dimensions. No sepaiate 
statistics of cxpoits are maintained. 


Monazite* 

The monazite sands of Travancore oWfe their economic importance 
to the fact that they contain a percentage of thoria, from which thorium ^ 
nitrate, iSed in the manufacture of incandescent 
Occurreiice. g^g is derived,* ceria and other rare 

earths. In 1911 the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin 
was exploited by a •concern which eventually came under Geiman 
control, and the concentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons, extracted ^ 
during 1911 anjJ 1913 were said to have been shipped to Hamburg, 
the manufacture of thorium nitrate in India Laving never yet been 
attempted. Prevlbus to the discovery of monazite in Travancore, 
Brazil enjoyed a juonopoly . Occurrences in the Tinnevelly distiiot of the 
Madras Presidency east of Cape Comorin, near Waltair in the Viz^a- 
patam district, as well as in the Cochin State, have since been reported! 

The following table indicates the production of monazite from 11014. 

* Hollsa4, Hayden and F(*rmor*e Mineral ProdootiOA of India, 1 103*13, p, 266. 
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•^l^ABLE No. 168 . — Quantity md value *^of monazite produced in India. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

J 01 

1,186 

41,411 

38,238 

191S ........ 

1,108 

1,292 

1916 

37,714 

1017 

1,940 

66,489 

191« 

2,117 

68,819 

1010 • • . . • . . .| 

2,024 

40,475 

1920 

1,041 

32,821 

1921 . . . . • . . • 

1,260 

30,959 

\022 

125 

1,871 


Exports from Travancore in the period between 1911 and 1918, 
foreign and coastwsie, amounted to 7,706 tons of an approximate 
value of £220,000. German interests have, of 
course, long since been eliminated. The exports, 
amounting to 604 tons, valued at £27,000 and 882 tons, valued at 
£40,000 in 1917-18 and 1918-19, from Tuticorin, were probably for the 
most part of Travancore monazite. The principal recipient was the 
United States of America, and next to her came the United Kingdom. 
Small quantities were also taken by Japan. In 1923 the Travancore 
figures of productoin wcie 246 tons valued at £3,709. In association 
With monazite arc found ilmcnite.and zircon. Ilmenite is employed in 
the manufacture of magnetic electrodes, 700 tons of ilmenite and J46 
ons of zircon were produced in Travancore m 1923. 

The unit of ehipmcnt for mondisite m Tuticonn is the hag of one cwt. 


Magnesite. 

The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of value 
as a source of carbon dioxide and as a refractory material, is over an 
area of about 4^ square miles in the Chalk 
Occurrence. Hills near Salem, in the Madras Presidency. 

The only other occurrences being systematicaUy worked at present are 
in the Mysore and IXassan districts of the Mysore State. Analysis of 
Salem magnesite shews an average content of magnesium carbonate of 
between 96 and 97 per cent. Tb^ magnesite is calcined on the 
spot to produce caustic mangesia obtained at a temperature ’ of 
about 800° 0 and, exported in that form, the manufacture of dead 
burnt magnesia which involves calcining a« a temperature of 1,700° 
C having been abandoned since 1911, owing to the cost of fuel. Apart 
from its value in the prex)aration of cement and for the manufacture 
of bricks for furnace linings there is no reason why Indian magnesite 
should not be employed for the production of magn'^sium sulphate or 
Epsom salts. 

While 3,450 tons of crude magnesite were mined in 4902, the figure 
for the^ollowing year was 825 tons only and in 1909, 737 tons. In 1910, 
5,182 tons and in 1911, 3,490 tons were recovered. There was there- 
after a marked development in 1912 and 1913 (the output being 15,379 
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tons and 16,198 tow, wpectfVely), atid a^n in 1916 and 1917, "in 
1918 there was a^ain a marked set back with a partial revival in the 
two lollowi]^ years. In 1931 the output increased by nearly 6,000 
tons, reaching the highest figure that has yet been recorded, namely, 
20,000 tons, and this total would have been exceeded in 1922 had not 
the output from Mysore been two thousand tons less than in the pre- 
vious year. 


Table No. 169. — Quaniity and mine of magnesite 'produced in India fron^ 

1914 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1 

Tone. 1 

1 £ 

1914 

1,680 

657 

1915 

7,450 

3,973 

1910 

17,640 

14,065 

1917** 

18,202 

14,559 

1918 

5,853 

4,641 

1919 

17,126 , 

1.3,152 

1020 

1 *,347 ' 

11,477 

1921 

20 017 

15,632 

1922 

19,273 

16,046 


The quantities and values of*calcined magnesite exported in 1913-14 
and troiu 1918-19 onwards are shewn below. In addition to the figures* 
thci'c given, about 300 tons of lump calcined 
Aportt. , magnesite and 2,300 tons of crude magnesite 
were cxpoitcd to the United Kingdom in 1910-17, and in 1917-18 nearly 
6,600 tons of crude magnesite. There weie also exports of erude 
* raagnosile amounting to 3,000 tons and 2,563 tons during 1920-21 and 
1 92 1-22, respectively, • 

Table No. 160. — Q^tantities and values of calcined magnesite exported 
from the Madras Presidency in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tone. 

% 

1913-14 

3,824 

8,922 

1918-19 

1,147 

5,822 

1919-20 

5,82f 

46,()0O 

1920-21 

6,410 

41,579 

1921-22 

6,595 

54,293 

1922-23 

6,032 

54,297 


In 1913-14 only 6 per cent of the total went to the United Kingdom 
and 55 per cent to Germany and 39 per cent to Belgium. Di^ring the 
war nearly thp* whole of the export went to the United Kingdom, 
except in 1915-16, when 3,000 tons were Bhi})ped to France. Dulin^ 
1922-23, BOjjSer cent went to the United States of America and l^per 
cent to the United Kingdom. 9 , 
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The unit of sale in Madras for calcined magnemte is the ton and 
shipment is made in bags of 186 or 190 !bs< 


LAC 


Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 
tachardia, frequenting particular trees, the nature of the host being an 
, important factor in the resultant crop. The 

cuitivtion. jg derived from the Sanskrit word tototo 

(lakh) meaning a hundred thousand, referring to the vast numbers of 
'Minute insects at the time of swarming. The best lac is obtained from 
the schleichera trijuga (kusumb) but very large quantities are derived 
from other species such as the butea frondosa (palas), acacia arabim 
(babul) zizyphus jujuha (beer) and zizyphus scylopyrus (ghont) 
while the albizzia IcbbeJr (sins), shorea robusta (sal), ficus religiosa 
(pipul) and cajanus indicus (arhar) are also suitable ho^’ts for the insect. 
The culjbivation of lac is probably one of the oldest minor indust les in 
India, and if the dye was originally valued more than the resin it yielded, 
the latter is referred to as a wood varnish as far back as the beginmng 
of the 16th century in the Ain-i-Akhari. 


Lac is obtained in India from four mam areas, (1) the Central India 
area including Chota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of Orissa, 
Bengal and the United Provinces, the noith 
Atm and occurrence. eastern forests of the Hyderabad state and the 
Central Provinces generally, and the Chattisgarh and Nagpur divisions 
m particular (palas and kusumb), (2) Sind (babul), (3) Central Assam 
(pipul and arhar) and (4) Upper Burma and the Shan States (pipul and 
palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, for example, in the 
Punjab (beef) and Mysore, and the principal factories are situated in 
the United Provinces (Mirzapur) and Bihar (Balarampurandlrnamganj). 
There are also two factories in Calcutta where shellac is manufactured 
by special processes on a considerable scale. In certain grades tbe 
best machine-made lac cannot compete with hand-made. 


No actual estimate ot production is possible owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining reliable statistics of the stick-lac crop, and this uncertainty 
. makes lac a highly speculative trade and leads 

Proiiuction. ^ troquent fluctuation in the market values. 
For example, in 1903-04 the price rose to 230 shillings per cwt. and the 
stocks m Jjondon were as low as 12,000 cheats, v^Jiile the heavy arrivals 
of 1908-09 and the following year brought the prirc down to 60 shillings. 
At the time of the outbreak of war, the price of T. N. shdlaq on the 
London market was only 61 shillings per cwt., with 100,000,, chests 
unsold, and in the next twelve montjis prices fell^o rapidly that the 
Calcuttta price (Rs. 23 per maund) was scarcely high enough to justify 
collection and manufacture. It was only in July 1915, when fresh uses 
cwme to be foun<| for it as a varnish for shells, etc., and shellac was 
deplared contraband of war, that stocks began to diminish and a 
revival of prices set in. ^ 
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Table No, 161. — Prio^ of TJ*N. sheilac in Calcutta per bazaar mound 
from 1914 emmris. 



Highest. 


LoWChl. 


Year. 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Pi ICC 

1914. 

•fail nary 

Rs. 

m 

(U tolipi 

fis, 

23 

lOli?. 

Beoemhcp 

37i 

July 


1916. 

N«»vembcr 

78 

Jatiuai\ 

32 

1917. 

April 

100 

Octobci 

r»H 

1918. 

December 


May 

83 

1919. 

December 

18*» 

\pril 

70 

1920. 

January 


\\m\ 

165 

1921. 

May 

170 

hVbiuai \ 

90 

1922. 

Vpiil 

>0.'5 

< )ctoi>ei 

135 

1922. 

JanuaiA 

1K5 

JiiU 

11.-. 


Tflere are four distinct crops of shellac in India known as bysahi^ 
Jcushnu, Tcatki and jetkwa respectively in orderof commercial importance, • 
though the Jeatki crop is generally larger than t)ie kmhmi. Kushmi UThdi 
jethwa apply to the produce of schleichera trijuga only, and the 
others to lac from hutei frondosa and other hosts but none of these 
terms is known in Mysore, where three lac crops in thirteen months have 
been proved. Lac collected befmre the insects swarm is known as 
an, after they have swarmed as phunki. The average annual * 
production of sti<ik-laC5 in India may be placed in the neighbour- 
hood of 730,000 owts. to which should be added 20,000 cwts. from 
Siam and Indo-China, the only other producing countries, to arrive 
at the world’s figure of thrcc^ quarters of a million cwts., representing 
•about 350,000 cwts. of shellac, a maund (forty seers) of stick-lac yielding 
on an average about jeighteen seers of shellac. 

Stich-lac is the incrustetion on the twigs of the tree which contains 
three main constituents, lac resin, the outermost portion of the in- 
crustation, lac wax, secreted from specially 

Trade deaenptions. localised regions, and lac dye contained in the 
body of the insect itself. Stick-lac, when gtound and sifted and washed 
free of so much of the dye as is soluble, becomes xecd-hic or grainlac, 
which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slow fire. A small ^ 
quantity of orpiment is fre<j[uently added to prpduce the light yellow' 
colour required in the finer grades, and an admixture^f rosin (colophon}') 
is also occasionally made* to lower the melting point. The mixture 
is then fused by twisrtng it in Jong narrow bags before an oj)en fire and 
the molten liquid is squeeaed through the bags and spread out uniformly 
on porcelain cy/lnders. When cold these sheets arc assorted according 
to colour, the thick pieces and impurities being punched out and cast 
into the bags for remelting. To produce buHm-lac, the molten lac is 
dropped on to.fiT smooth surface instead of being stretched. The only 
other commercial forms of lac which need be noticed are garnet-hc,* 
which is a dftik red lac made from Asssun or Burma stick-lac by ^the 
spirit or wet process, usually with about 10 per cent rosin, but without 
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orpiment, tongue lac, and tiri, the reiddde remaining in the bags after 
melting. Button and tongue lao are usually made from medium to 
good quality btick-Iac, while shellac is made in all grades. 

In India there is a considerable demand for Jdri in connection with 
the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys and articles of domestic 
utility, the oinamentat'on of ivory and metalware, or ad a cement. 

Repeated attempts to cultivate lac in Japan, Formosa and German 
East Africa having proved fruitless and the produce of Siam and Indo- 
China together being only 2J per cent of that 
of India, the latter enjoys a^ practical mono- 
I)oly of the trade. In the following tables the greatly enhanced present 
values of both manufactuied and unmauufactured lac. as compiled 
with pre-war rates will be noticed. 


Table No. 1G2. — Eo'poHs of manufrctured lac by sea from British 
India to foreign countries in 191S-14 and from 191^-19 onunxrds. 


VcRt shollac Bntton-lai (r^SkpUac^lyt). 



1 

1 



1 

I 





Cwts. 1 

£ 1 

Cwts 

£ 

Cwts. 1 

* £ 

1 wU 1 

« , 

£ 

1913-14 

275,357 

1,131,876 

21,86.1 

87,130 

23,646 1 

' 29,009 

320.868 

1,248,110 

3 9 

i018O9 

222,889 

1,860,203 

3.520 

37,633 

6,£7.5 ' 

12,530 

232.984 

1,916,326 


1919-20 

338, 9<M) 

4,573,945 

13.589 

176,045 

19,182 

57,117 

371.031 

4,807,107 

12 9 

1920-21 

280,259 

4,775,398 

10,918 

21 1 704 

16,440 , 

1 47,717 

307,023 

5,037,819 

36 4 

1921-22 

379,944 

5,033,124 

10,724 

156,253 

41,660 i 

66,256 

432.228 

1 .5,246,63.5 

121 

1922-2S 

883,377 

6,180.112 

18,387 

311 580 

06.010 

1 

262,714 

1 

468,330 

6,750,442 

14 1 


Table No. 16 ^ 3 .- Exports of unmanufactund lac by sea from British 
India to foreign countries in 1913-24 and from 1918-19 onivards. 


ioar 

Stick- lat 

1 

1 


1 

« 

1 

roraL. 

1 


Aviiuire 
value per 
cat 


l Htw, I 

t ^ 

1 

1 

t j 

1 Cats ' 

£ 

£ 

913 14 

1,100 

f 

L449 

, 17,097 , 

58,976 

1 18,203 

62,424 

8 4 


4 

27 

«.1V j 

49 287 1 

1 1 

49,314 1 

81 

1010-20 

1,595 ^ 

6.814 

3.4(M) 1 

28,558 

4,075 •] 

35,372 

87 

1920-21 

627 

t 

5,584 

687 1 

11,650 

1.814 1 

17,234 ! 

181 

1021-22 

882 1 

7.898 

1.824 1 

23,W82 

r 2,700 ' 

81,676 

11-7 

1 

1922-23 

2,897 1 

28,102 

4,7M j , 

64,806 

*' 7,081 1 

92,008 

1 12 2 


AVhen the war had been some time in progress it Became necfessary, 
m order to secure sufficient supplies for 6he Ministry Munitions (whose 
*• annual requirements for ibhe ^United Kingdom 

Govmaneiit contrd. Allies Were estimated* at 50,000 cwts.), 

td come to an agreement in January 1917 with the shellac shippers in 
Cakiitta, whereby the shipment of lac was prohibited to all destina- 
tions, but licenses were freely given on condition that against every 
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export on private account a c^Daignment of shellac^ corresponding tO' 
20 per cent of the quantity exported and of a certain specified quality, 
was guaranteed to Government at a fixed /. o. 6. price of Rs: 42 per 
maund. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient quantities of the 
Government quality, the Ministry of Munitions eventually agreed to* 
take a certain portion of their requirements in commercial T. N. London 
standard. In the matter of export of other qualities of lac, the Go- 
vernment percentage was calc^ated on the assumed percentage of 
shellac in each variety, viz,, 90 per cent in the case of seed-lac. 70 
per cent in that\>f stick-lac and 40 per cent of refuse lac, giving 18 per ‘ 
cent. 14 per cent and 8 per cent as the proportion due to Government 
in respect of each. Through the co-operation of the shellac ship- 
pers this scheme worked very successfully and resulted in the supply- 
ing of 80,000 cwts. to the Ministiy of Munitions. Though prices 
remained fairly constant in Calcutta during the period of control, 
the London quotation rose from 144s. in January 1917 to 450s. in April 
1918, and stood et the Armistice at about 320s. Shortly after the sus- 
pension of hostilities control wras discontinued, and the restrictions 
on export were also removed, but neveitheless shipments from India 
in 1918-19 were not particularly heavy owing to railway congestion 
between the manufacturing districts and Calcutta, and to a markedly 
small bi^saJci crop in 1918. The London price, which had fallen to 206s. 
in April 1919, began to soar again and in January 1920 touched 880s. 

* before the inevitable reaction set* in. The price in April 1924 was 285s. 

The distribution of the exports in the last pre-war year and in 1922- 
2.3 is shewn in tlie following table. 


Tablb No. }(i4.—JJisfrihution*ofixpotfsoflarinthe f/ean 1913-14 *and 

• im-23. 


1913 14# 1922-23. 


(‘oiiiitn. 

Manufaf - ' 

rninanu- 

Total. 

Maiiufae- 

Uiunaiiu- 

Totau 


tuied. 

fa<*t iir<«<l. 


tuied. 

• 

fai tilled. 

- - M 


I'nitod States of ^ 

TwtB. 

(Vts. 

a 

('m ts. 

('nt-. 

• 

Twts. 

C'wtK 

America 

I42.0h3 

]0,7f>() 

1.53.429 

288,454 

6,01)7 

293,461 

United Kingdomj 

91,160^1 

52,298r' 

12,S0Sf 

^,404 

97.564 

89,178 

* 1,889 1 

91,067 

Germany . . | 

40U 

52,764 

33,233 

108 

33,431 

JTranre ‘ . . ^ 

81 

> 12,283 

12,636 

7 1 

12,643 

Other count lies 

1 

22,5 ir> 

• 

576 

23,121 

1 1 

44,879 

530 

1 

4,5,409 


With a growing demand all ower the world, especially from the United 
States of .^eric^ where extensive use is made of it in the manufacture 
of gramophone «goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for insulating 
purposes in the dectrical industry, and with no sa^actory substituf e * 
yet discovered, the special war demands for sheuac have, it wilUbe- 
noticed, been more than made good in other markets. 
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Expoits of lac dye have for severalf years practically ceased though 
*crade cake dve continues to be sold in the bazaars. Against 18,000 
cwts. recorded in 1868*69 only 18 cwts. were 
exported in 1910-11 the last recorded. Lac 
dye (crimson giv«»s a fast bright red tint to silk and wool, and if 
supplies were available in a reasonably pure state should command a 
•considerable market. 

Lac wax is in demand in connection with boot polish but is not usually 
separated from the resin in the treatment of stick-lac, as it is believed 
prejudicially to affect the quaJity of the re- 
Lacwax. sultant shellac. No separate statistics are 

maintained of the exports of lac wax. 

Imports of lac into India are on a comparatively small scale and are 
practically limited to stick-lac from Siam and Irdo-China vtd the Straits 
Settlements, for conveision into shellac, averag- 
Imporu. about 23,600 cwts. yearly. 

The major portion of the lac that loaves India is ini^he form of a dark 
orange shellac known as T. N. (probably trom the mark of a firm, called 
^ j j j Tularam Nataram) and is mainly derived from 

Marinandttandards. palas stick-lac. In London each year a sample, 

representing the average quality of the lots of common shellac, arriving 
from India, is standardised and quotations are made on the T. N. basis, 
the T. N quotation being the medium of speculation in both markets. 

In the United States T. N. (corresponding to London T. N.) 3 per cent 
refraction* is allowed but tlie N(ew) Y(ork) T. N. and ‘^superfine grades 
must be pure and a penalty is imposed by the Shellac Importers’ As- 

{jooiatiou in the case of shellac containing more than 5 percent ro<^in. 

A similar step was taken by London in 1904, when rosin admixture was 
re^ricted to 3 per cent for shellac and 10 per cent for garnet lac, but no 
restrictions arc in force against the import of pnvate marks containing 
higher percentages ol adulteration. lu certain industries pure shellac 
is not required. Rosin is added to lower the melting point, and few' 
of the shellacs exported can be said to be e*ntirely free from it. Orpi- 
ment (yellow sulphide of arsenic) is also added where the trade demands 
an opaque pale coloured shellac. 

As a stiffening for silk, hats, shellac, with as much as a 10 percent 
admixture of rosin, is acceptable, but for other purposes so much rosin 
would be treated as adulteration. Talcutta shellac contracts contain a 
clause guaranteeing not more than a certain percentage of rosin and 
other imparities, the penalty being 8 annas per maund for every unit 
per cent up to 4‘ per cent above the all(uved /imount and Re. 1 per 
maund for every unit in excess. » 


The lac trade like *S() many others in India is encumbered by the 
large number of middlemen who intervene between the actual ftillector 
and the manufacturer or Shipper. By a sys- 
Org«i»yitioii of th« trade. advances, the collector of sticklac and 

the small manufacturer are bound to banias or middlemen to whom 
Aone they can sell, and brokers again intervene at the ^port of ship- 
ment. Shellac is usually sold on drafts of 3 months’ sight for ship- 

* i.f., im{nirity. 
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meats to EuropS and of 4 montlis’ sight for the United States of Ame- 
rica against letters of credit in London. Contracts are on a o. t./. basia 
to Europe but in the case of America only c. f,, as insurance is usually 
arranged by the importers themselves. Occasional shipments are also 
made on consignment sale. 

Bhellao is packed for export in two inaund cases (one niaund -82-^ 
lbs.) which weigh approximately 1| owts., or in double gunnies. The 
local unit of sale is the bazaar inaund, but for export the owt. in the 
case of shipments to the United Kingdom, and the Ib. for the American 
market. 

The following table shews the preponderating shaie in the export 
trade enjoyed by Calcutta, even before the war. 

Table No. J 65 — Exports of lac /torn Bnti^h India (pnncipal potts and 
yercenfage ) in J9l*i-I4. 



Ports. 

1 

1 Quantity. 

Pot oentage. 


j 

• 

Cwts. 


( 'al( utt « 



*128.892 

069 

Uaiiifonn 




1 3 

K.uaclii 



:LS(»4 

1 0 




1,29 (. 

4 

Madras . 



1,219 

t 


ill l,)18-19, Calcutta’s sliarcis represented by the percentage figure ot 
•96-5, with total exports, aggregating 240,000 cwts., valued at £1,965,640, 
and in 1922-23 the percentage was 99*8. 

Before the war theie weie occabional shipments chiefly of seed lac 
to the Tnited 8tatcs‘0t AuieilLa, Wlath puichascd m thib niaiket when 
the margin between the pnees in India and 
Burma. Burma lac made it profitable to do so. Ovei 

J,50U c>\ts. \^out to the United States of America in 1912-13. The over- 
land imports from 1913- 1 4 onwards into Burma, w^hich coubtitute the 
bulk of wliat IS known commerciall y as Burma lac, are shewn in the 
table below. 

Table No. 166.- Overland tmpoifs of lac info But ma /torn 191, i-1 / onimids. 


Yeai 

ti'tnl'hina. 

Shan Stati 


evts 

(Vts. 

1913 14 

2,200 

9,164 

1914-1/) 

1,448 

2,200 

1915-10 

1,93^ 

11,982 

1910-17 

2,774 ^ 

15,324 

1917-18 

4,247 , 

12,728 

1918-10 

3,402 

12,391 

1919-20 

2,975 

29,945 

1920-21 

3,503 ' 

23,100 

1921-22^ 

5,145 1 

39,089 

1922.23 

3,774 

48,081 


There is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufacture' 
and the quantity of stick-lac, exported coastwise to Calcutta for conver- 
sion into shellac, amounted in 1920-21 to 23,000 cwrts*, in 1921-22 ^ 
55,000 cwts. al^d in 1922-23 to 52,000 cwts. A royalty is levied at the 
Custom Houses in Burma on all exports by sea of stick-lac and manu- 
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factored lac from Burma at the ratv of tie. pea: owt.^d credited to 
Forest revenues. 

With effect from the 1st January 1922^ a cess cf four annas per maund 
on shellac and two annas per maund on refuse lao has been imposed, 
the net proceeds of which are handed over to the 
Lao cess. Indian Lac Association for expenditure on 

research. The collections adjusted during 1922-23 totalled Bs. 1,42,670 
(£9,611). 

COFFEE. 

Coffee is derived from a rubiaceous plant belonging to the same family 
as cinchona and madder. The bulk of the coffee grown in India is coffen 
^rabica, but there has been some experimental cultivation of coffea 
robusta and of a cross between arabtea and liberiana. 

According to tradition Baba Budan, returning from a pilgrimage to- 
Mecca in the 16th century, brought seven seeds and planted them on 
the hills, now called after him in the ICadur 
*****^inMUr**^**^* district of Mysore, but thei systematic cul' 
tivation of coffee in India dates onlv from 1830 
when Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chiokmngalur, and during the 
next 30 years a large area was put under coffee not only in Mysore but 
^also in Coorg, the Nilgiris and Hhevaroy Hills, the Wynaad and 
Travancore. In 1862 the coffee industry in Southern India had reached 
its zenith, but three years later the borer beetle made its appearance 

in the Wynaad and Coorg. and the leaf blight {hemileia vasiafrix), which ' 
ruined the Ceylon coffee estates, followed. Between 3877 and 1887 no 
less than 203 plantations in the Wynaad weie abandoned and those 
in South Travancore practically wiped out but the industry elsewhere 
if it has made no head-way in the last thirty years, has at least lost litf fe 
ground, despite the com])etition of Brazil; Guatemala and Costa Rica, 
chiefly because East India coffee is generally of superior quality. Indeed 
the coffee from certain Mysore estates ‘commands higlier prices than 
even the so-called Mocha, much of which, if the truth were known, is 
Native cherry exported by dhow from Mangalbre and Tellicherpy to Red 
Sea ports. When railway communication between the coffee growing 
area and the coast is established, the heavy cost of transport by cart 
with the attendant risk of theft will be greatly reduced. The acreage 
under coffee cultivation in India in the latest year, for which figures 
are available, is given beJow\ , 

Table No. 167, — Area under coffee in India in 1922-23. 
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The area aiidei coffee ander tRe etimulus of better prices hae increased 
by over 10 per cent since 1919-20, the Mysore acreage having risen 
from 55,000 to 68,000, and the Madras from 25,000 to 28,750, In 
1922-23, 7,224 acres of nevrland were put under coffee, and 2,812 acres 
of old cultivation abandoned. 

The yield of coffee varies considerably according to the season and 
the estate,^ On the best plantations in a good season as much as 12 
cwts. to the acre has been recorded, but 400 lbs. of clean coffee per acre 
may be taken as a fair average yield. The total reported production 
of cured coffee during 1922-23 was 25,467,687 lbs., as compared with 
20,586,644 lbs., in the preceding year, the yield per acre of plucked 
area being 296 lbs. in Madras, 251 lbs. in Coorg, 177 lbs. in Mysore, 
149 lbs. in Travancorc, and 126 lbs. in Cochin. The bulk ol the coffee 
produced in India is exported, the most important markets being the 
United Kingdom and France. The daily average number of persons 
employed in the plantations during 1922-23 was returned at 67,903, 
of whom 41,717 were permanently employed and 26,186 temporarily 
cmplo>^d. The crop begins to ripen in October and hand-picking 
continues until January. The berries which have fallen on the ground 
and are collected at the end of the season are known as jaclcal coffee. 
The ripe coffee bean or cherry consistsuusually of two seeds or berries, 
but in a certain percentage is found only one, which on account of its 
shape IS distinguished by the name of ptaberry. After plucking, the 
fruit is either dried and pounded or immersed in water and pulped by 
the wet method belore it is Ragged and sent down to the coast. The 
outer covering is known as the pylp and the inner adhesive layer as 
parchment, while the seed coat within the parchment is the silver skin. 

Some coffee is sent m parchment direct to Europe, but tJie bulk^of 
the coffee grown in Mysore, Cobrg and the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, Falni 
• and Shevaroy Hills is prepaied for export 

, . Coffee curing. Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut and Coimba- 

tore. Altogether there are eighteen large curing works employing about 
two hundred men and women apiece. The parchment coffee which is 
brought down to the coast in carts is spread out on barbecues which 
consist of asphalt platforms in open yards slightly sloped from the centre 
and divided by low barriers. After being wril sun-dried the coffee is 
pulped or peeled by machinery and then winnowed by either machinery 
or hand labour, and sized. It is next ‘ garbled ’ by women who elimihate 
all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and bagged in double sacks or ,put into casks. 
Commercially two kind« of coffee are recognised, (1) cherry, usually 
from Indian-owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put 
through ptdpers, and (2) plantation coffee, cured at the coast ports 
according to the ^ocess already described. Most of the cherry goes 
to France and of thg plantation coffee to the United Kingdom. The 
three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, 
while the broken pItA imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical 
pre-war prices were Rs. 50— 6Q for plantation and Jls. 40—60 for^ 
native cherry b., West Coast ports ; or 80 and 70 shillings respeoir 
tively o.t.f,, London. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies 
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containing ^182 Ibs^ nett, and formerl]^ the greater t^aart of the sea^n^s 
shipments, etc. of plantation co£Eee was usually effected between December 
and the middle of May when the West Coast ports are closed on account 
of the approach of S.W. monsoon. In the following table are shown the 
quantities and values of cofEee exported in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 
onwards. In 1922-:;£3 there was a very poor crop to go forward but 
planters were partially consoled with considerably higher pricps for their 
coflee. 


Table No. 168. — Quantities and values of coffee exforted from India in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 




1 


Average 


Year. 

Quantity;. 

Value. 

value per 
cwt. 



Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 . 

. 

2.‘59.900 

1,024,402 

3-9 

1918-19 . 


218,504 

795,866 

3*6 

1919-20 


. . 272,561 

1,142.630 

! 4-2 

1920-21 . 


233,430 

9.53,120 

i 41 

1921-22 . 


235,064 

927,202 

! 3'9 

J 922-23 . 


169,134 

824,057 

1 4.9 


In the next table the quantities of coffee shipped from each of 
the principal ports and the proportionate share of each in the lastpre 
war year and in 1922-23 are contrasted. It will be seen that the trade 
is practically confined to three |)orts on the West Coast, Mangalore to 
which the bulk of the Mysore shipments are consigned, accounting 
for more than half the exports. 

Ta'ble No. 169. — Distribution of the trad^.in coffee among principal forts 
in 1913-14 and 1922-23 contrasted. 


1913- - 14. I 1922—23. 



leio- "1* 





Poi ts. 







Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Peroentage. 

> 1 ailra{» Pn*ai< leney- - 

' 


CwtB 



M&.ngaloi'c . ’ 

TelUchcrry 

120,814^ 

46'1 

100,023 ' 



i 90,296 

35 

39,631 

' 

23 I 

('aliciit . 

1 :!3,416 ^257,37,5 i 

1.3 [.98'7 

19,939 

««2,04S 

12 J^95-01 

Tutieorin . . 

. 10,898 1 

4| 

22 


"ij 

Other parts 
nil hay Prehitlency ■ - 

j* L961J 

•7J 

2,430 j 


Btuubay . 

2,4:19 

•9 

7.C17 


4 


In 1917 it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, and the 
suggestion of large purchases by the military authorities for the troopa 
in the‘ eastern theatre of war, as an alternative to tea, provoked so 
much opposition that it was not persevered in. ^4^ unusual feature 
of the 1918 shipping season was the purchase of 2,000 tons by ^e 
Greek Government, for which freight was found in a QrSek vessel, and 
this contract was frflowed in 1919 by a second for 3,560 tons. 


mmesu 


The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
yidding a net revenue in 1921-22 of about £1,200,000. The area covered 
by reserves under the control of the Forest Department in India i| about 
a quarter million square miles, of which more than 100,000 square miles 
were brought under regular management and systematically conserved 
and worked in 1921-22 by the Imperial Forest Servicfe. 

The annual^ outturn of timber and fuel from Government forests 
may be roughly estimated as seven million tons, of which over 500,000 
tons are teak {icctona grandis) from Burma forests. Other importanii 
timbers extracted include deodar {cedrm deodara)^ sal (sliona lobusta)^ 
shisham {dMe^gia sihsoo), rosewood (dalbergia laUfoUa\ eng (dipteiro- 
oarpus tuberculaius), matti ierminalia tomenuaa)^ padauk {ptciioca'^pus ' 
macToca/rpas), pyinkado {xylia dolabnformis), and Indian mahogany 
{cedrela tootta), i^rtificial plantations cover nearly 160,000 acreb, perhaps 
the iqobt important, apart fiom rubber, being the teak plantation at 
Nilambur in the Malabar distnct ot the Madras Presidency (started in 
1812), and the numerous coupes for fuel purposes of r»asuarina, eucalyp- 
tus and deodar. 

The foreign exports of timber are almost entirely of teak from Burma 
but in 1923 there was a marked improvement in the demand for other 
varieties in the London market, particularly 
Exports. pyinkado from Burma, rosewood from 

Madras and padauk from the Andamans. In 1913-14 the expoits frf)ni 
Rangoon amounted to 42,4(>0 cubic tons valued at £426,200 and 
from MouJmem 6,122 oujbic tons valued at €66,300. The Umted King- 
dom took 27,416, and Geimany 6,282 tons. Owing to the incicdsing 
•scarcity of supplies, prices had Leon rising for several years past and 
stocks growing dejileted. The* coastwise exports were from Kangoon 
78,763 cubic tons, valued at £493,400, and from Moulmein 34,328 tons, 
valued at £251,400. • 

The foreign trade was diblocated by the war, and m 1916-17 ex- 
ports from Buimahad declined to 23,944 cubic tons, valued at £304,300 
from Rangoon and 74 cubic tons, valued %t £733 trom Moulmem, but 
owing to increased demands for military and building puiposes from 
India proper, the coastwise exports totalled 145,618 cubic tons, valued * 
at £1,109,600. A certain amount of teak liom^Siam foiests close to 
the Burma frontier is floated down the Salween River to tlic timber 
yards at Moulmein and is je-exported from there. The total quantity 
so brought down rose ^om 7,163 cubic tons in 1917-18 to 17.649 tons in 
1918-19. The foreign exports of timber other than teak from Bmma 
have hitherto besn comparatively small but considerable quantities of 
€ 7 ig aii&l pyinJeado are shipped in normal times to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The exports from Burma on Government account during the last 
two years of the war amounted to nearly 160,000 tons. A goo^ deal of 
the teak went tb Mesopotamia, and other theatres of war supplieil with • 
scantlings, were Salonica and Bast Africa. ^ ^ 

llie quantity and value of timber e:$ported in 1913-14 and the last 5 
years axe shewn in the taUe subjoined. 
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Table No, \10,—4jmntky and mhte of exports of tinnher in 1913-14 
and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Yenr. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


CJubk* tone. 

£ 

19]3-14 

68,672 

671,636 

1918-19 

33, 3U 

423,390 

1010-20 

50.512 

, 875,067 

1920-21 

45,446 

788,438 

1921-22 

10.104 

333,613 

U922-23 

32,420 

557.142 


' Apait from Siam and Java teak imported in considerable quantities 
into Calcutta there have always been large quantities of comparatively 
cheap foreign timber coming ^ into India for 
**®*'** various purjicses, such as furniture me^king, 

, packing cases, etc. Wooden rail way sVepers imported on Government 
and private account, which are registered under a separate statistical 
head, have been included in the noxttc'ible for the sake of completeness. 
Of the cheaper timbers the piincipal are Oregon pint imported from 
America and jarrali wood from Australia. 


. rTABLE No. 171. — Imports of timber mcluding railway slcipirs info Indio 
in 1913-14 and f 'tom 1918-19 omratds. 


c 

1013-14 . 

Yeai 


QrA>Tiii. 

i 

'/'iPibf‘ 1 . 1 Baih\ay 

1 slfcpcr-t. 

Cubic tons 1 Cw t. 

96,148 1,000,0(»3 

Totvl 

VAH F 

£ 

765,911 

1918-19 . 



3(>,78t> 

Nit 

431,817 

1910-20 . 



6»,036 

15,420 

824,829 

192i)-21 . 



62,382 

458,160 

1,000,211 

1921-22, . 

. • 

• . 

; 54,444 

280,660 

326,140 

711,331 

1922-23 , 


. 

36,146 

473,406 


There are 135 saV-mills in Burma, of which are of considerable^ 
saw<mills si2e, employing more than hundredc persons daily, 13^ in 
Assam, 12 in the Bombay Preindency, 3 in the Central Provinces, 5 
each in Bengal, the Madras States^ and the Madras ^Presidency, the 
biggest being at Kallai near Calicut en^ploying 418 ^.operatives, and 1 
each in the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Mysore. 

The unit of sale in the case of timber is usually thb cubic foot, the 
method of measurement employed being known as the Hoppus 
H U ' ImI length X square of J girth) whiclr governs all 

mto isle. transactions in round timber in Btu^. Fifty 

cubic feet oh timber go to the cubic ton. 
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SANDALWOOD. 


East Indian sandalwood isjdie heartwood of santal^fn aUmmi an 
ever green tree whose occurr^e is practically limited to a restricted 
area in Southern India, chiefly in Mysore and 
Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem districts 
in the Madias Presidency, and to a more limited extent in Travancoie 
and Sandur States. ^ 

Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and, long 
before the exploitation of the East by European traders, was a principal 
article of commerce. The heart^yood (equivalent to about one*third 
of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the manufacture of small 
caskets and picture frames and for carved work in general. Considerable 
quantities arc also utilized for religious rites and ceremonies. Hindus 
all over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads and upper parts of 
the body and the wealthier burn billets of it when cremating their dead. 
The wviod is also used in the fire temples of the Parsees. The oil content 
of the heart wood varies from 5 to 7 per cent. This essential oil has 
\aluable medicinal ])iopertievS and considerable use is also made of it in 
’peiiumery and in the mamifacture ol supenoi toilet soaps. The local 
demand of sandalwood lor these various pui poses has been estimated at 
between .500 and GOO tuns annually out of a total ot 2,750 tons coming 
.commerciallv into sight m pie-wai times. Dining the wai this total 
tell to about 2,050 tons but the sea-borne trade returns shew only the 
export values and not the eights, and the former cannot safely be 
compared with the fif^ircs fuinished by the auction sales as they probably 
include the coet of carriage to the port, handling chaiges and the 
exporter's piofit . 


^ In Mysore and in Coorg all the trees are State property, and in 
Madiaa, though private ownership is recognised, production is almost a 
monopoly of the Government Forest reserves^ 
Producdonandsalct. Collected during the year in the three 

provinces was formerly sold by public auction, the average quantity 
thus disposed ot ranging between 2,500 and 3,000 tons annually. At 
the sales held at the end of 1912 (for statistical purposes 1912-13),. 
indication of a powerful competitor having entered the market waa 
revealed by the disposal of 2,418 ^ns for £151,200 and these greatly 
enhanced values were more than maintained in ^the following year. 
It is now known that the enhancement in the rates oflered for sandal- 


wood in 1912 was entirely ^ue to competition on b*eha]f of German 
buyers, who were eithe]^de8iTous of accumulating stocks against the day 
believed to be not far distant when the market would be closed to them 


by war, or had ae^ themselves out to obtain a virtual monopoly of 
the supfily of East Indian sandalwood for distillation purposes. With 
this competition el&ninated, the auctions at the end of 1914 ]^roved 
a complete fia^o^though some small sales were effected early in 1915 
at prices almost ifp to pre-war levels and at the next auction 2,000 tona 
were disposed ffl for £113,800 owing to American purchases, partly it is 
believed, on German a<?count. Before the auction took place in the 
following year, the Bangalore betoiy had opened and the Mysore 
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Government materiially enhanced the upset price. Though only 1,847 
tons were sold, no less than £158,800 were realised. Since then 
Mysore auctions have been suspended. The quantity sold in Madras is 
not separately recorded. In Coorg 880 tons were disposed of in 1915»16 
for £28,830, and in 1917-18, when Mysore competition was for the first 
time eliminated, 300 tons realized rather more than £35,000. The 
average price per ton realized at auction nowhere much exceeded £33 
before 1912, when buyers acting on behalf of Messrs. Sohimmel raised 
it to over £60. In 1913-14 the average was £70 in Mysore and £6C 
in Coorg, and in 1916-17 £114 and £105. 

The extraction of oil by crude methods is one of the oldest indigenous 
> industries in India, the principal centre being Kanauj in the United 
^ Sandalfwioa iL Provinces where by primitive and wasteful 

® . processes costly attars t«nd perfumeries are still 

produced . Though there are a number of small distilleries in the adjoin- 
ing Madras districts, distillation was long prohibited in the Mysore State ; 
but the collapse of the demand for the ‘wood after the oictbreak of the war 
led hir Alfred Chatterton, Director of Industries in Mysore, to cai'ty out 
experiments for the distillation of the oil, and in May 1916 the first 
factory \v as opened at Bangalore under State management with u]»roduo- 
ing capacity of 2,000 lbs. a month, at a most lavourable time when 
the price of sandelwood oil in London was increasing at every sale. In 
the tohlo below aie shown the prices ol East IncUan sandal \V 00(1 Oil. 


Table No. 172— Ph'c'S per lb. of East hidiau sandalwood oil in 1914, 
1017 and last two ijeais. 


Yoar. 


►Shilhn^r'^. 


IVIU - 

Jnlv . 21 

J )t ooiuber 23 

1917— 

Highrsi 53 

Lowest 471 

1022 - 

Ffighest 30 

Low (it 25 

1923 25 


Distillation on a large scale in India involves a not inconsiderable 
reduction in freight requirements as ever 3 j[^ ton of wood yields, on 
an average, 100 lbs. of oil, the weight of which Quacked is only a tenth 
of the wood itself. The monthly capacity of the factory at Bangalore 
has since been enlarged to 6,000 lbs. whilst a second iactory with an 
ultimate capacity of 20,000 lbs. a month started work in August 1917 in 
Mysore. On account of trade depression in the lafW part of 1920-21 
and th*e consequent accumulation of stookS) manufaoturing oporationB 
^ nenre carried on only in the factory at Bangalore durifig 1921*22. The 
market for the cAl was dull in the first half of the year bt^^ showed signs 
oP revival in the second half. Six hundred tons of sandalwood were 
treated during 1921-22 as against 1,620 tons in 1920^21, the total amount 



realised by the sale of the oil Being £1(54,200, The factory at Mysore 
re-started working in October 1922 after a shut-down of 18 monthsi 
The year 1922-23 opened witk a stock of 136,136 lbs. of oil and 81,930 
lbs. were manufactured during the year, the closing stock at the end of 
the year b^ng 68,437 lbs. The amount realised by the sale of oil m 
the twelve mouths was £179,663, and the profit earned by the factories 
during the period was £11,170. 

The values of the exports of sandalwood and sandalwood oil in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards are shewn in the next table. The^ 
principal ports fioin which shipments of the wood are made are 
Mangalore, Tellioheiry, (Wicut and (Whin, while the oil is generally 
pjhippod from Madras, Mangalore, Calcutta and BcUnbay. 

Table No. 173.- of mvdaJwood and namJalwood oil ported in 

lOh'i-ld and from 1918-19 onicnrdh. 


• Jcni 

Sandalwood 

1 ►Sandalwood oil. 

1 


i 

1 

1 t 

1913-14 

12S,020 

f 

1918 IM 

10..»29 

' 227,563 

1919 20 

02,137 

1 274,845 

19^:0-21 

j;u 


1921-22 

47,531 

! 98.337 

1922 23 

56,227 

137,702 


The principal dostinations for the wood in pre-war da\s and in 
1922 23 are contiasted in the table below. During the w'or the United 
Kingdom and the United 8\ate'> of Ameiica apj«iopiiated betiveen 
themselves moie then 75 per cent of the quantities shipped, and 
Japan also increased her deijnands. Germany is now onc»' mote Ihe 
pnncipal cnstomei ior the wood, and Holland is tat mg a much larger 
q>crcpntage than ten yeai^s ago. 

Table No. 174 . — Distribution of the trade in sandalwood amo ig impoiting 
countries in 1913-14 and 1922-23, 


Destinations. 


Percentage. 

191314. 1922^3. 


Oemiany 

United Kingdom . 
United States of Ameiica 
France. 

Holland 


Ceylon, 
Egypt . 
Japan . 




t 


434 

23*6 

21-7 

6*0 

15-5 

20 -S 

7-7 

1*0 

31 

16*8 

•4 


38 

1*6 

•» 

8*2 


As regards sandalwood oil, the earliest Mysore shipments went almost 
exclusively to the United Kingdom, with Japan whith received 4,231* 
gallons in ftld-19 as the chief competitor. The distribution oHhe 
trade in oil in 1922-23 is shewn m the next table. 
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Tabus No. 17ii.--*-Exports ^ smialwooi oU in l$2$-23 (he eham 

of the principal redpiente. 


DesUnationB. ^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kingdom 

9,867 

121,962 

Jafian 

1,799 

2.3,606 

France 

291 

3,164 

Hongkong 

332 

3,633 

Egypt 

65 

847 

Australia 

38 

320 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States , 
Other eoimtrics . “ 

42 

602 

316 

.3,868 

Tor IT. 

. 12,749 

j 

167,702 


Every ronsi^nment of sandalwood oil from the Mysore Government 
factories is covered by a certific‘ate of quality from Mess/s. Sndborongh 
and Watson of the Indian Institute of Science, Banficaiore, ensuring the 
shipjnent of only the highest grade of oil. 

Ther<^ are some imports, chiefly into Bombay, of Australian sandal- 
wood {pf nanus spicaius) and sandalwood fmm the Dutch East Indies 
via Singapore for religious and ceremonial 
mpoits. ^ purposes. 

The unit of sale varie-s at the different West (V>ast port-s. In Manga-' 
lore the wood is sold per candy of 5cwts. andsliipped in bags weighing 
6 qrs., whereas in Calicut end Tellicherry sales 
nit of sail* and s pment. luiide per cwt. and shipment takes ])lace in 

bundles of IJ to *Ji ewts. The unit of sale of the oil in Mangalore is the 
seer of 24 tolas, shipment being made in (jopper j>ots ot 3 (jrs. each. In 
Madras and in (Calcutta it is sold by the lb. and ship[)ed in tins packed ilj 
cases varying in weight from 18 to 6() lbs. at the latter port and lOO lbs. 
at the former. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES. 

Myrobalam. 

ilyrobalans, the commercial name indiscriminately a]>plied to the 
fruit of (erminaUa cHebulat lennunUia Mmca and pJn/Uanflivs etnbUcat 
* , . which are widely distributed over India, are 

Trade deicriptiotts. ^ ^ valuable tsnning agent. Considerable 

difference exists in. the percentage of tannin contained in the dried fruit. 
The best qualities are oval and pointed and'solid* in structure while the 
less valuable are round and spongy. On the Eiiglish market there are 
five chief kinds r€Cognifc»ed, called after the localities jwhere they are 
marketed : Bimlifs shipped from Bimlipatam in Madras, Bajapores 
and Vengurlas from Bombay, Juhhulj^ktres from the Central Provinces, 
and Mvdras, On the London market Madras Wo. -J whole ntUs used 
to command the highest price, while tanners held different opinions 
* al^ to the relatiwe value of BinUies and Juhbulpor^ which ate 
abbreviated and referred to as Bl or J2, the figure representing the 
quality. 






The fruits are generally picked over for sldpment and contracts 
made on the basis of fair average of season, the unit of sale in tUdiai 

^ # -s Wttg the candy of 600 lbs. and of paoking the 

UaitM«id«iiipm«nt j^s nett. In Calcutta tte nuts are 

shipped in | owt. packets and sales are made per basaar maund, while 
in Bombay the unit of sale is the candy of 25 Bombay maun^ and 
shipment is made in bags of 140, 168 and 182 lbs. 

High freights first encouraged shipments of crushed myrobalans, 
i.e., with the kernels removed, and myrobalan extract. The con- 
^ . - centrated extract containing 60 to 60 per® 

y extract. usually shipped in solid block^. 

In 1922-23 the exports of the extiuct, chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 3,000 tons, valued at £53,000, as compared with 2,000 
tons, valued at nearly £33,000, in 1921-22 and 1.900 tons valued at 
£38 000 in 1918-19, The extract is packed for shipment in hags or ca’^eis • 
weighing about one cwt. each. 

Tn the following table will be iound the ({uantity and value (if 
myrobalans exported during 1&13-11- and the last five yeais. In 
* 1922-23 crushed niyrobal.iii« accounted for 

more than half the aliipments. 

TabijE No. 176. -Quantitji ami value of myvobitlmis exported m 11/13-74 
and fiow 191 8- JO tmtvnula. 


Voai 

(luanl)t\. 

X’bIw'. 



1 

Toil'. 


jOi;) 1-1 

• 

. 

t)l,sl0 

:170,02(> 

101 S 10 



il,!‘r, 

;i2«,o.io 

1010 20 



o:,ooi 

07.).il.3 

1920 21 . 

, , 

• . . . 

.19,047 

271.HW 

1021 22 . 



(51.047 

•101.10(5 

1022-3e . 


t 

72,038 

1 493.367 

1 


In Calcutta the seasejn lor shipment runs from December to .June. 
The chief markets before the war were vhe United Kingdom, Uermany, 
the United States of America, Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary, 
i hough the ex])Oits to th(‘ United Kingdom were diminishing and those 
to the (Vntral Powers and Belgium iAcreas-ing. In 1922-23 Ihc 
principal reci}>iciits wtic the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Geimaiiy in that order. Of the* total expoited in 191;}-! 4, *32,652* 
tons wont irom Bombay, 23,500 from Bengal and 5 607 from Madras. 
There is a large coast-wise trade in Western India, fhiefly froni smaller 
ports, such as Vengwrla in the Eatnagiri district, into Bombay itself. 

* INDIGO. 


Indigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to the 
genus ^especially v^igofera arrecta^ tinctoria sxid sumatrana, 

# *1 • . which yield the well known dark blue dye of 

Htsiory of ciiltiv|tioii. commerce. Until 1907-08 indigo represented 

more than hall the total value of dyeing and tanning materials exporledf 
but no morefethan one-fifth in 1913-14. The histori^l record of indigo 
goes back almost to the beginning of tiie Christian era and the proc^ of 





manufacfyure is described by many early ^itaveUers to India. Originally 
the industry in Western India was in Poxtuguese bandsi but about 177S 
the ]l^st India Company revived it in Beng^ and gave it direct encour- 
agement for the next twenty years* and when about 1837 the industry 
migrated to Tirhoot and the Unit^ Provinces* India recovered the 
foremost place among indigo producing countries of the world from which 
she had been tempoiarily ousted by the West Indies. India’s position 
remained unassailed though there was cultivation also on a considerable 
scale in Java* until German laboratories, thanks to an accident, found 
, themselves in 1897 at last in a position to produce indigo (which had 
actually been synthesized nearly thirty years earlier) on a commercial 
scale. The fate which had alread)’ overtaken the madder and lac dye 
industries thereupon threatened the factories of Bihar. A decline 
in the exports of natural indigo from India (and also in Java) began 
, almost immediately, snd though at one time it wrp hoped that the intro- 
duction of the Natal-Java plant {indigofera (utecla) giving a higher 
yield of indigotin with improved methods of cultivation and extraction 
might stem the tide, this retrogression proceeded stl-adjly until, the 
declaration of hostilities m 1914. By 1910 the Java indiisti/ was 
dead, and in 1913-14 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely 
more than a tenth of that in 1895-96. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among the 
Allies (e.xccpt perhaps in Japan) became acute, and in India when the 
Calcutta indigo sales were resumed in December 
191 1 the prices realized were nearly four limes 
‘as great as those of the previous March. In January 1915 the ipiota- 
tion was £70-10’?. and the rnt'^ continued in the nelghbouihocd (4 £61 
until March 1917. The record for the followinir vear and for J 920-21 

is given below* 

Table No. 177 . — Prices of indigo i,i Calcutta in 1913-14, 1911-16 and ^ 
from 1920-21 onwards. * 


Months. 


Prico yer cwt. 



1013-14 

1 

1017-18 

1 

1 1020-21. 1 

1021-22. 

1922 23. 

Dooexubor 
t January , . 

February . i . . 

March 

17 10 

17 10 1 
17 10 

17 10 1 

£ a. 
30 0 
32,10 
32 10 

1 32 10 

1 £. 1 

, 42 6 , 

i 42 6 , 

42 5 

42 5 1 

£ a. 

42 5 } 
33 15 
33.15 , 
33 15 

£ ^ 

30 7i 
27 0 

27 0 

27 0 


With this encouragement to exporters and wj^h the Indian dyers 
finding supplies of aniline increasingly difficult to obtain* and then only 
. at extravagant rates, the area* under cultiva- 
Am and prodaetion. increased by over 100 jper cent in 1915-18 

and again by another 100 per cent in ^he foUowing*year. But even 
then the*' total was less than half the high wateremark reached 
twenty years before, and the output was scarcely proportibnatriy raised 
as &e increase in cultivation was chiefly in Madras andathe United. 
Provinces where, owing to the dye being manufactured in more 
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primitive fashion, the onttanw is gex^eraHy lower than in Bihar. 
A rea<^on had set iti even before the armistice. The dye shortage in 
the United Kingdom led to the reopeniog of the fiadische. •branch 
works at BUesmere Port for the manufacture of aniline and alizarine 
dyes, as soon as the secrets of manufacture had been re-discovered 
by English chemists, and now Germany is once more in a position 
to export her dye stuffe freely. In 1917-18 there was a fall in the 
acreage under the plant, and a marked fall in prices, and in 
1918-W these elements of weakness became even more accentuated. 
The following table shews the total area under indigo, tlie estimated 
production and exports in 1896-97, and Irom 1912-13 onwards. 
While the area io 1922-23 was 60 per cent above and the yield nearly 
double the corresponding figures for 1013-14, the loss of the Japanese 
market in competition with synthetic indigo resulted in Ike lovtest 
total of exports ever recorded. Japan took only iOO cwts., us i-ompared 
with 7,200 cwts. in the previous year. Egypt, Mesopotamia and the 
United Kingdom in that order were the principal recipients. 

Tablb^No. 178. --Arm, yield and exports of indigo in J896-97 and from 

1912'73 onwards. 


Vctir. 

Area 

Vicld. 

Ksport. 



Cw ts. 


ls*)(i 97 

I ],<.8S.IH)1 

10h.(>73 

Ift9.,')23 

n9U>.J3 

220,100 1 

39, KM) 

11,8.77 

1913 11 

1 172,0iK> , 

2b.8(H» 

10,939 

]9U.Lj 

148,400 1 

2.7,200 

17,142 

lOl.-) l(? 

373.100 1 

r)5,lU0 

41 932 

1916.17 

770.^10 I 

9r»,7^K> i 
127 000 I 

34,2.30 
31 .092 

1017 IS 1 

' 7I0.A00 1 

lOlft.19 , 

292,(I(K) 1 

W,'iUli ! 

92,707 

1919 20 1 

218.3(H) 1 

43,300 1 

32, bZ? 

1920.21 

240.800 ’ 

43.700 j 

10,250 

1921 22 ' 


07,300 

12..362 

1922 23 1 

285,S(K)* 

.'32,400*1 

4,.735 


* Piguraj aie sabjp^t t) revision. 

The area and production in the various i)rovinces at the outbreak 
of war, as compared with those in 1922-23. are given in the next table. 

Table No. i79.--'i4rea and yield of indigo in eaoh province according io the 
forecast in 190^5 and 19'Zi-Z3, * 



, 1914-1.7. 

j • 1922-23 

Pro\inces. • 

9 

*Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

Madras . , * •. 

Bihar ana Orissa . 

Punjab . . • . 

United Pxovinoes . 

Bombay and Sind (in^udiug ^ 
Indian States). • 

Bengid .... 

Acre’s, 

71,700 

38,500 

20,400 

12,300 

4,200 

1.300 

Cwts. 

13,000 

5,600 

3,400 

1,500 

1,000 

200 

Acres. 
141,300 j 
36,400 
50,309 1 
39,100 
11,000 

7»300 

Cuts. 

32,609 

4.100 

0,31H) 

4.000 

^200 

300 • 

Total 

148,400 

26,200 

285,300 

i»2,400 • 
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It will be seen tliat by far the largest area uader the crop is in Madras 
where (as in the Punjab and the United Provinces) it is for the most 
part cultivated in small holdings and the inferior dye produced largely 
disappears in local consumption, though there has always been a 
definite market for the better grades, particularly in the Levant. There 
is also an appreciable but not definitely ascertainable area under indigo 
in Travanoore. 

The Bihar crop usually comes on the market in December and the 
export season is completed before the end of the statistical year, while 
the Madras season foi the best grades runs from July to February. 
The trade names for the two principal varieties of indigo sold on the 
Calcutta market are Bihar cake (also known as Br}}gal and Tirhoot) and 
Oudh and Benarea, while the Madras indigo for "which occasional quota- 
tions are made is knowm i.ft kurpah. 

Tlie province which contributed chiefly to the foreign export trade 
before the war \\as Bihar where the dye is more bvstematically extiacted 
and marketed under European supervision. 
The bulk of the indigo produced in ilm fac 
torios of Bihar is in normal years exported and the Calcutta trade 
returns are a very fair geuge of the total production of that province. 
When* in 1894-95, 237,149 cwts. were produced from 1.688,012 acrea^ 
] 06,830 cw1;s. W’ere exported from Calcutta and in the last pre-w^ai 
year ^J-he all-India exports amounted to 10,939 cwts. when 8,752 cwts. 
came from the faclorieb of Bihai. 

The following table shews the di^tributlon ot the expoj t trade among 
the principal ports concerned, (‘alcutta ond Madras were almo'^t 
equally affected in 1922-23 by the diwsappo luting diuiiand from Japan. 


Table No. 180 . — Share of ihc prihcipal porfs in ihe exports of indigo frohi 

J9h^-J6 onivards. 



Vort^. 


1016.17. 

1917-13. 

10 L8 la 

1019-20. 

1920-21 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Calcutta 


I CwtB 

1 

Cwts 

13,614 

CwtM. 
18, 'ill 

Cwt'^. 

18,040 

Cwts. 

15,730 

t'wU, 

3,961 

6,340 

1 C\\U. 

2.1d0 

MMlrtis . 


1 26,171 

< i 12,280 

.3,411 


12,132 

4,704 1 

5,03« 

1,720 

Botnfiav 

. 

I 2,16'i 

8,102 

8,022 

4,281 

4,170 

1,801 

837 

1 550 

’ yoTAL 

(lu iladlug ottitir poitaj 

1 11,012 

1 31.230 I 

1 1 

32,707 

32,687* 





The feature of the expoH trade in 1915-16 was the heavy shipments 
from Madras, greatly in excess of those frem Bjhar, which went chiefly 
to the United Kingdom but also to Egypt, Persia and the United States 
of America. The large decrease in the exports in 1922-23 has already 
been noticed. ^ 

China and Japan have always been by far largest markets for 
synthetic indigo, their combined consumption in 1913 (on a basis of 20 
per cent paste) being 27,000 tons out of an estimated exportable surplus 
Irom Germany of 47,000 tons. In the same year the tlnited Kingdom, 
l^itish Possessions and the United States together took little more than 
6,000 tons. 








In 1918 by m Act of the* Imperial Legidatore, an indigo cess 
was imposed at the rate of one rupee per basaar maund (of 82^^ lbs. 

, „ , avmrdupoie) on all Indian indigo export^, the 

MfsesM. proceeds of the duty to be expended by the 
Govemme;e(t of India for scientific research work in connection with 
the cnltivatiou and manufacture of indigo, a corresponding cess being 
imposed on all exports from Travancore to ports outside British 
India or to Aden. Investigations were conducted at the Pusa Ttesearch 
Institute by the Indigo Besearch Chemist to the Government of India 
but these were terminated and the cess abolished ith effect from the* 
1st August, 1023. Jn 1022-23 the cess yielded £533 only. 

Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees o. b, or pounds 
c. i.f. sterbng per lb for London, the unit in the local bazaai being the 
^ . factory maund of 74# lbs. The paste is shipped 

containing 1 or nmunda ea4. 

The unit of sale in Ma(b*as is the maund oj 25 lbs., but the unit of 
shqmient varies Recording to destination. fCgypt requires cases weighirg 
from’^O to 90 lbs. nett, Japan 150 lbs. while iiuligo to Europe 

goes in cases weighing 250 to 300 lbs. nett. 


Turmeric. 


Turmeric is derived from ewcunta longa which is extensively 
cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, winch are edible, and 
. also yield a valuable dye. The total area 
Production. under the crop was estimated some years ago 

to be at least, loo,u00 acnes,'** but this is probeblv veiy much under, the 
mark. In 1902 03 the e\])OiK iiom India amounted to 126,000 owls, 
^valued at £66,666 Next to F<irniosan turmeric the Indian product 
c(>mmAnd^ the best j)ncos. In pre-war fla\s quotations on the 
Euiopean maiket fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 shillings^ 
per cwi. The tuimeiic known in the Euiopean trade as Cochin 
IS giown ,ib or near Alwave in the Tiavancorc State Other varieties 
with special quotations are known as (iaisct , Masohpatam, Miuha^ 
and Gopalpuiy while on the C'alcutta m^ket there aie two des- 
criptions, Pahna nnd county, of which the formei commands better 
piices. The root is marketed or bulbs, the fpimer*bciug 

supenor in quality to the latter. Five per cent bulbs may be included 
in a shipment of fegers. The normal outturn per ac\e varies from tw^o 
to four thousand Ibat of dried and cured rhizomes, and the Maibras 
Presidency alone is estimated to produce a hundred thousand tons. 

The bulk of jb^je trade went to Germany, France, Ceylon, the United 
Kingdom and Russi^, the ports participating in the foreign traffic 
* being Bombay, Madras, Tuticorin, Cochin, 
^***®**®'' • Calcutta and Rangoon. In the following table 
are shewn the quantities exported in 1913-14 and the ports from whigh 
they were ahii)ped. * 

* Imperial Qaxetteer, Indian Empire, Vol. Ill, p. 183. 
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Tabx^ No. ISh-^Exports qf turmeno m 1918-14 wHk the share of the 

jnrinoijKil sports. 



Port?. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Cnts. 

£ 

Buinbay . 


49,719 

44,991 

Madia? . 


20,830 

« 

14.892 

( alcutta . 


15,854 

10,40r» 

yuticoiJii 


9.0b6 

5.796 

Cocliiii . 


7.003 

3,047 

Kangoou 


2.740 

1.282 


Total (meludmg other poii?) 

115,027 

' 87,450 


There was a decline in exports in subsequent years, only 6i,000 
and 67,000 cwts. beint^ shipped in 1914-15 and ] 915-16, though a revival 
was experienced in the following yeai\ when over 103.000 cwts. left the 
country valued at £105,000. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 the quantities 
were 77,000 and 79,500 cwts respectively. The trade has been 
gradually declining einco then, the average expoitb m tlie fOlir years 
ending 1922-23 amounting to no more than 53,000 cwts. 

Shipment is made in bags containing IJ cwt. fletl from Cochin, I J 
owt. from Madras, J cwi. from Calcutta and IJ or Jiewib. fiom Bombay. 

• " The unit of sale in Madras is the candy of 500 lbs. 

Unit of mIa and fliipiiMnt. and on the West Coast the candy of 600 Ibs^ 
In Bombay it *18 the candy of 21 Bombay 
maunds and in Calcutta the bazaar maund. 


Cutch. 

Cutch or hhair is derived from acacia emtehu which is found in the 
Western Himalayas and in Burma. Tbe^ tree is felled and the heart 
wood 'cut into little chips and boiPf'd in a cauldron until the fluid 
attains the consistency of syrup when it is taken off and cooled. A 
ton of wood i.s said to yield 250 to 300 lbs. of cutch. As the trade 
is largely in the hands of small manufacthrers'and dealers no trust- 
worthy returns are available regarding the ^output. In 1895-96 
the total exports to foreign countries were 183,729 ^ cwts. valued at 
£246,407, but since then the traffic has consideraWy declined. In 
a normal year Burma contributes a preponderating share of the 
whole, ;n which j>rovince a royalty is levied on expqrts^at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per 100 viss of 360 lbs. The bulk of the ce^nsignments are 
‘ uAially made to the United Kingdom, other customers being France, 
Germany and Holland. The exports in 1913-14 and ^from 1918-1& 
onwards are shewn in the table below. 



Takui Ko. 1812^-^uemiitiea and vdinee of exfortt of euUA * in 1913-14 
andfivm 1818-19 onwaria. 


y^r. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt6. 

£ 

ms-u 

58,859 

62,162 

1918-19 

58,125 

77,189 

1919-20 

.5.5,760 

92,42.5 

1920-21 

39,386 

58,204 

1921-22 

20,653 

37,473 

1922-23 

39,328 

50,810 


* Inclusive of small quantities of gambler for whieh no separate statiRtics are avail- 
able. 

The chief ports of export are Eangoon and Calcutta. In Calcutta 
prices arc quoted per bazaar maund and shipment is made in cases 
of one cwt. gross or 84 lbs. nett. In Hangoon 
Unit of sale and shipment. ^ jg shipment takes 

place ai cases weighing 50 to 124 lbs. nett. 

DivioDivi. 

Tlie divi-divi (oamlpiuia cormria) is a tree introduced into India 
from Mouth America about 80 years ago. the pods ol which have a very 
high tanning content. 'I he tree having be- 

come acclimatised iu Boutlicrn India and 

parts of the Bombay Presidency, there was at one time considerable 
trade in those pods cj^iefly for internal consumption but this has latterly 
languished owing to Calling j)iices which now scarcely pay for the cost 
ol collection. Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency during the 
last quinquennium are shown In the following tabic. 

• Germany is once more in the market and took two-thirds of the total 
shipments in 1921 22, and half Miose of the following year. France 
w’hich was formerly intercbted in lliib luarket has not receiveil any 
consignments since 191()-l7. 

Table No Quantities and values of exports of divi-divi from the 

Madras Piesidency with the share of the pr%nclpal recipients. 

]P18<10 1020 21 1021 22 1023-23 


Countries, j 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

v.i» ir- 

« 

Value 

ViUu. 1 

Quan- 

tity. 

^ 5 “’ {Value. 


Owtb. 

£ 1 C\>tS. 1 


Curts. 

Cw\e. 

Cwts 

United King- 
dom. 

3,241 

1,860 3.135 

1 9 

1,806 ! 

8,620 1,634 1 

1,109 

SOI 2,613 047 

Germany^ . 

.. 1 

1 

1 .. 1 .. 


600 , 224 1 

3,435 

1,12 7 2,709 835 

Belgium 


1 .. 




108 1 185 

Ji^n 

• 

... ! .. 

1 


.. i 

076 

, 286 


Exports ii^ 1918-19 and 1919-20 amoxinted to S,241 cwts. and 
3,136 ewts., xespeotively and the entire quantity was taken by 
United Kingdom. 
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Tlie cbief ports of export from India are Cocanada and 

Madn^s. The unit of sale in the former port is the bag of 164 lbs. and in 
the latter the candy of 500 lbs. Shipment is made from Cocanada in 
bags of 82 to 92 lbs. nett and from Madras in bags of 100 lbs. 

As in the case of myrobalans, there is an increased demand for divi- 
divi extracts from tanners in the United Eangdom in preference to 
unshelled nuts. 

RAW HEMP. 

The term hemp is used to denote the fibre of at least three important 
varieties of plants, namely, cannabis saliva, agave sisalana and crotalaria 
y . . junoea which oocui* in India, but so far as her 

Trade vanetMi. export trade is concerned it is the last 
named known generally as sann hemp which ranks first in importance, 
while the agave sisalava, commercially known as sisal comes next. 
The fibre of \ibiscus cannahinus, or Deccan hemp is better known perhaps 
as BwHipatam jute from the port from which it is principally exported, 
and as it actually competes in certain clas^ps of manufacturo:., e,g. 
heavy C’s. with the products of Bengal mills, it is clasbificd statistically 
with corchorus and has been dealt uith alieady. No official forecasts of 
the hemp crops arc published but in 1917 the Director of Statistics 
instituted a special inquiry to ascertain the oiea and cbtimatcd produc- 
tion in 1916-17, the results of which are tabulated below. 


Tablk No. 184 . — Area and estimated i/ield of hewf to I916-I?. 


PioMnci'b. 

1 

Aiea* 

’Vield. 

• 

4 

A(/iea. 

evts. 

Madras 


197,9(10 

1,230,680 

Bombay and Sind 

1 

f , 

150,900 

997,097 

Central Provmces and Berai • . 

1 

isiaoo 

1,064,618 

I’^nited Proviuces 


176,900 

947,475 

Bengal 


‘ 32,300 

189,372 

Punjab 


49,200 

181,078 

Bihar and Orissa 


15,200 

63,960 

Burma 

1 

600 

1,467 

North-West Frontier Province . 


700 

1,3 Hi 

Delhi • . 

. 1 

l-L - 

600 

1 1,586 

1 Tota^ 

1 

• 1 

786,300 

4,678,679 


* No estimate oi average yield being available, the nultrin has betn ca cu'atid at 
the rat# lor Bombay. 

The true hemp tsannahis saliva, thougfi spdken of commonly as 
Indian htm]>, is probably not indigenous to India, but once introduced 
has been extensively cultivated, not so much for tjia fibre it yields 
. as for the narcotic in the form ' of either H>hang, 

Area and prodiictioii. charas or gar^a, derivable from it. As a 

source of hemp fibre it is now grown in two chief localities— (1) the 
^Nprth-West Himalaya, including Garhwal, Kumaon? Nepal, Simla, 
‘ Kangra and Kaslimir, and to a much smaller extent, (21 in Sind. 

•^tanical and historical evidence, on the other hand, points to crote- 
laria junceg being indigenous to India and at a tune when 4ihe value 





of jute as a fibre had not been coaruEaeroially recognised* it receisred the^ 
early attention of the Bast India Company who procured their suppUea 
from Salsette near Bombay and. made attempts to introduce it into 
England aa a substitute for Bussian hemp. It is now widely grown 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. Of the 
200,000 acres devoted annually to the crop in Southern India, the 
chief districts producing the fibre are the Godavari, Kistna and 
TiimevcUy districts of the Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad State, 
but it is grown for cattle fodder as well aa for fibre. Throughout 
India it is grown as a Men/ crop, i.c., sown about the commencement 
of the rains and cut at the end of September or beginning of October. 
The fibre is obtained by retting the stems in water bruising with 
stones, and resoaking until the fibre strips off easily. The average 
yield of fibre ranges from 500 to 800 Iba. per acre and it has been 
calculated that the percentage of fibre to dry stem is about 8. The 
sam? hemp exported from Calcutta is classified for trade purposes 
as (1) Benareft, (2) Green or RaigarJi, and (3) Bengal, the bulk of the 
shipmehts being made between ()cto])er and jAIav. The pre-wai ship- 
iiicnts of Benares sann hemp averaged about 85,000 bales of 350 lbs. 
laeb. The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about 80,000 
pressed bales of 3i cwts. each, the princijial trade descriptions being 
Pilibint {United Provincfb), Ceatral Piovinccb (including liatbi [Seoni) 

^nd Jyhhulpore), Devgad and Gulbatga. All descriptions are hackled 
or combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
thw, the latter term being applied to the short-ends of the hemp which 
are put to special nsfs in certain trades such as shipbuilding. The 
chief glades shipped from Madras ports arranged in order of relative 
importance are- (1) Cocanada, (2) Gopalpur, (3) f\"aiangaU and (4) 
Upper Godavari, Except in th^ case of Gopalpur the rolouj is generally 
ifhifotm, but shorts and tow are jarraded sej’aiately. 

hemp is a fibre of tbe same class as flax and much superior in 
durability to luto, and if fiajc spinning machine! y wtre intiodiiceS, there 
is reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser materials, 
such as hose pipes, belting and canvas for which the countrv has hitherto 
depended on imported flax manufactiues might be commercially success- 
ful. Hitherto all the exports of sami hemp* have been in the form of 
raw fibre. 


Sisal hemp is obtained from the spiny leavers of agavl sisalana, 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India, particularly 
on railway lines. The*expl<4tation of the plant on a •commercial scale 
has been attempted in gylh^t, Tirhoot, Bombay, and Southern India, 
but probably because the right species was not cultivated, these efforts 
have generally pw)'«ed unsuccessful. In the Mysore State where there is 
land suitable for its cultivation, experiments ha\c been made with the 
true /icnegwen h^mp of Yucatan (cr^are rigida var, sisalana) and ryots 
. encouraged to grow it, bui so far without appreciable success from a 
commercial point "of view. • 

The bulk dt the shipments of raw hemp of ^vhicli statistics aye 
given overleaf has hitherto consisted of sann 
temp. 
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Taiale No. lS5.--QuantUies and values of hmp ex/p^ed in ^1913-14 
and from 1928-19 onwards. 


Vear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

lOl’M* 

711,S48 

682,319 

191S>L0 

489,420 

978,641 

J 910-20 

742,100 

1,262,731 

1020-21 

407,951 

574,366 

1021-22 

256,203 

262,384 

1022 23 

412,443 

406,648 


In 1913-14 the distribution among the provinces was ns follows : 
Bengal 429,469 cwts., Bombay 224,790 cwts. andMadras 67,289 cwts.; 
and in 1922-23 : Bengal 269,487cwts., Bombay 113,598 cwts. and 
Madras 29,368 cwts. The United Kingdom before aj^d during the war 
was the principal individual customer for sann hemp, but conrilcrable 
quantities always went to the Continent. Owing to the failure of the 
Italian crop whence the greater part of her requirements is normally 
found, Belgium in 1922-23 assumed for the first time the premier 
position, and Germany’s receipts were almost up to pre-war standards. 

Table No. 186. — Bistrihution of the trade in hemp among principal 
importing countries in 1913-14 and in 1922-23. 



1913 14. 


1922 23 


Count lies. 

Quaatit\. 

Value. 

Quantih . | 

Value 


(Vta. 


C\vts. 


Cmtod KinffdDin 

Belgium 

Italy 

France 
(lei many 
(ircecc 

DoniiiarU 

Othci countiica 

297,444 

140,221 

103,333 

09,242 

rt’*,341 

7,S87 

7,639 

17,441, 

294,594 
129,000 
07,780 
01,006 
69.408 
6,870 
' 6,80(1 
10,056 

101,444 

16&,199 

570 

33,082 

58.841 

1,127 

3,690 

55,490 

106.878 

142,016 

071 

34,385 

60,2.35 

1,083 

6,312 

.53,448 


The question .of adulteration was taken up Jby the London Hemp 
Association in 1913 with the Government of India, who pointed out 
in their rejljr that buj^ers should insist upon 
HadtliiigmdannUiiif- getting the clean article and, be prepared to 
pay higher prices for it. In 1916 the question was raised agaiA by the 
Board of Trade who suggested to the India Office that grading might be 
controlled by legislation. This the Government of Jndia pointed out 
would be a matter of considerable difficulty as so many different 
^ fadings are recpgnised in the Indian trade. The private marks of 
the bigger shippers carry with them a sufficient guarantee of consis- 
tent grading to satisfy most buyers, and haokhng or ccHubiug as 
practised particularly at Bombay gets rid of the dxb^ and dStt due to 
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retting^ in dittf water. Unfortunately no suitable machinery has yet 
been devised and the fibre has all to bp hand hackled^ but the^higher 
prices commanded for oombed hemp have given a considerable 
impetus to this treatment. * 

From Madias ports shipment is usually made in steam-pressed bales 
of 400 lbs. each, lashed with rope, and the 600 lb. candy is the recog- 

, - , , . . nised unit of sale. The bulk of the South 

UDitofMle.ml.hip»eiit Cocanada. 

In Bombay it is sold per candy of 25 Bombay maunds and shipped * 
in bales weighing from 33G to 392 lbs. The unit of i*ale as well as of 
shipment in Calcutta is the bale of 400 lbs. though the bale of 350 
or 375 lbs. is also recognised. Quotations for export are gene’sHy 
per ton, c.i.f. 

There have always been considerable imports of rav hemp into 
India, chiefly of Manilla hemp from the Philippines. There are two 
mills in Calcutta which make rope and twine, 

. f one of these utilizes impoited fibre. 

Between 1913-14 and 1917-J8 the value of these imports averaged 
about £69,000 but in 1918-19 it rose to nearly £171.000. The total for 
1922-23 was £38,000 only. In addition, there are not inconsiderable 
imports of mnnntactured hemp, chiefly canvas and hemp rope from the 
ITnilod Kingdom and the fttraiis Settlements. 


MINERAL OILS. 

‘ \ 

The production of peti oleum in India increased from IISJ million 
gallons in 1904 to 277 J million gallons in 1913 and to 306^ million gallons 
in 3921, due chiefly to the greater productivity 
Production. of the Yenangvaung and Singu fields in Burma, 

which contributed 288^ million gallons to this total. In 1922, however, 
fhere was a decrease in output of over 7 million gallons, the total pro- 
duction being iust under 300 million gallons. With an enormous Indian 
market adjacent, in which the use of kerosene for domestic consumption 
in supersession of vegetable oil illuminants has been assiduously ex- 
ploited by competing interests, the export trade has always been com- 
paratively small ; and practically confined to^benzine or petrol in bulk, 
fuel oil and lubricating oil. Th« Indian demand for kerosene now exceeds 
even the greatly increased Burma sryply, and the volume of fomgn 
imports has remained fairly steady in the ncighboiyrhood of 50,000,0(10 
gallon annually duiing the last three years. ^ 

In 1910-11 the experts slbarcely exceeded million gallons, but 
they-TOse in the followii^ year to nbarly 16 and aggregated in 1913-14 
^ ^ million gallons, valued at "£142, 000, as com- 

^Eipona. * • pared with the coasting trade of 119 million 
gallons, valued at £2,^40,000. Th« foreign trade in fact consisted largely 
of benzine, though yil fuel for the Navy and lubricating oil which, •prior 
•to 1st April 1914, •were also included in the same statistical head helped^ 
to swell the total. Since 1910-11 there have been practically no foreign 
ehipments of k&osene. In 1914-15 over 20 million gallons of benzincj^ 
b^ol, patrol and other -jnotcir spirit were export to the United, 
Siiigdoin 4feid the sMpm^^^ihthefottoeringy^^ to the* United* 



Kingdom) exceed^^d £150,000, in value. The expoxts, forifign and» ooabt 
wise, other than from Burma, ^are negligible. Military requirements, 
chiefly of petrol, in Mesopotamia weie largely met by re-export from 
Bombay to Persii*ii Gulf poits aid therefore do not figure in the statis- 
tics of foreign exports from Burma, though from 1917 until the end of 
the war there were conaiderabic direct shipments to Egypt from Bangoon. 
In 1918-19, 2 1, 846, 000 gallons were exported, and in 1919-20 37,854,000 
g.illons, France and Italy being large recipients, and nioie than twelve 
' million gallons going to Egypt * for orders.' The totals for 1920-21 and 
1921-22 respectively >^ere 19,648,000, and 22,714,000 gallons. In the 
following table the distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and in 1922-23 
^ is contrasted. 


Tablk No. 187. — Diafnhuiio.i of the trade in' mineral oih in 1913-14 
a*td 1922-23 contrasted. 



mis 14. 

1 

1022-23. 

Quant It 

Value 

Quantitv ^ 

t uiur. 


tluiioiis. 

C 

(Sallony. 1 

€ 

1 nitorl Kiiiudoin . 

1 ">,2f>S,«540 

03,014 

0,2r)4.683 1 

004.110 

Holland 


10,107 

.’),018,.->14 , 

421. 3SS 

TuiU'd Slutrv of Ahum K a 





f •ormal1^ 

ll22„’58ti 


1 


\ustldllA 

40,081 


■ 1 


( \ nIou 

H9,(»44 

l.OtK) 

33,028 , 

2,304^ 

.Spttlennf nts 

32.400 

1,143 

03,820 1 

4.107 

Total {>ncliihn^ oihiR 

22.3O8,70i) 

142,732 

10,037,738 

1.49(»,703 

COTT^»TBIKS.) 






The arrangements under which foreign consignments of benzin 
are marketed make it imi^oa^Aible to say^ until some month after sKip- 
ment, what price has actually been realized. In 1913-14 values were 
calculated at the conventional rate ol 1 1 annas (1 Id.) per gallon, the* 
declared value at the time of export, but from 1919-20 onwards the 
price adopted lias been that current for wdrolesale e^hipments to India 
less excise duty. The enormous increase in values recorded in the 
above table is therefore largely discounted. 

The unit of sale in Burma of fuel oil is the ton of 2,240 lbs. and of 
other oils the gallon. 

An excise duty of 6 annas (Od.) e* gallon was imposed by legislation 
in 1917 upon all motor spirit produced in India and Burma, and a corres- 
ponding duty of the same amount upon foreign imports. The j rcpo«al 
of the Government of India in Mar<*h 1924 to i^educe Ihis to 4^ annas 
was unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly. An excise duty 
ol I anna(ld.) per gallon is levied on kerosene. 

nSH OIL. 

Until the Madras Department of 'Fisheries interested itself in the 
matter, the large quantities of sardines (dupea lofjtgidifps) constantly 
, •* *boaling on the Ahlabar Coast were converted 

ProdvctiMi.^ into manure by the wasteful and offensive 
method of sun-drying on the open beach as they contain too much oil 
te^be cured for edible purposes, .tn I9C^.the Vishmes Department 
ilterdinced a new and Simple pSrocess of Ae cal, the 











fiah beip^ boiled in open iron vnta, and the resultant maae bagged and 
put into a hand screw press. The residue known as ' fish guano, • makes 
an excellent fertiliser, which is shipped" largely to Ceylon though there 
IS a nv^rket for this cake also itx the planting districts of South India ; 
white the oil is in demand loi jute batching, candle and soap making 
and for jiaints. Every ten tons of sai dines tioated should yield 
ton« ot fish oil and li tons of dry fish guano. In the last two decades 
upwards of 250 small factories have been erected along the coast for 
treating sardines in this manner, the output of which is ‘ aid to be in the 
neighbourhood of 6,000 tons anuiully in the better equipped factories 
3 team heating is employed and a clean* yellow oil with a high stearine con- 
tent is obtained. Over open fires the oil yielded is veiy dark in colour. 


Table No. 188. — Exports of fish oil and fish guano from the We.st (^oast 
of the Madras Preside icy from J913-14 onwards. 
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S,‘H>2 

1917 IS 

27, OHO 

1,272 

001 

0,1 r> 

ISIS 19 

124 ..142 

0„177 

7„)2S 

29,028 

1919 20 

196,850 

8,101 

0.285 

89,068 

4.0,272 

1920 21 , . . . 

»2.1,-|0 

•2 10,1 

1707 

1921 22 

1.1,788 

770 

1,007 

:il.047 

1922 2*1 .. . 

i(».i,.m 

5.119 

8,509 

1 

71,82.1 

1 » 


, The fall in exports in 1912-13 and in the years 1915-16 to 1917-18, 

1920-21, and 1921 22 w’as due to the scarcity ot sardines. Cochin, 
(^dicut, aud Manga loie are the duet ports ot cxpoit The principal 
destinations of the oil exported are the Umted Kingdom and Ceylon 
and to a smaller extent the Persian Gulf ports, though previous to the 
war, Germany and Belgium absorbed considerable quantities. Exports 
to Germany have revived since February 195j3. 

The unit of sale of the oil^on the West (Joast is the ton or the 
maund ot 28 lbs., shipment bemg^ made m tins of .351 bs. or c«isks 
weighing * 

LEMON GR4SS OIL. 

The extraction of tjjie essential oil contained in lenion grass (eymho- 
'pogon dexfuasus) is an» industry of considerable promise in Southern 
India as the oil which contains a large per- 
^Occumncf.^ ’oentage of cilral is utilized largely in the manU' 
facture of soaps and artificial scepts. Cultivation may be described as a 
monopoly ot Ijie West Coast ot the Madras Presidency, the main pro- 
d^lfcing areas being the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin and the 
southern part of the Malabar district. Lemon grass is both wild ai^ 
cultivated. IHie hill sides on which it flourishes are tired in January. 
The first crop is ready to be harvested in July and the season for distilla- 
tion ext^ds to October, furnaces and stills being set up in -the neigh- 
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bouxhood of the plantations. The method of distillation is generally 
crude, and the resultant oil highly coloured and do adulterated that 
the citraJ content seldom exceeds ^ per cent as compared with 83 per 
cent in the pure article. The trade Tiihich was inconsidezable' until 
the beginning of the present century received a great impetus about 
1903-04, but the temptation of high prices encouraged crude methods 
of distillation and subsequent adulteration, and when the demand in 
Europe was discovered to be unequal to the absorption of the quantity 
' wliich Travancore and Malabar were prepared to export, a fall in prices 
which followed made distillation scarcely profitable. There was some 
revival again before the war both in prices and in the volume of the 
Vfcrade, and private efforts, supplemented by those of the Travancore 
Darbir bo obtain a better quality of oil have proved that there is a 
steady and increasing demand in Europe and America for the purer 
product which is yielded by redistillation. Travancore oil used in pre- 
war times to be shipped either from AUeppey or Cochin, but no export 
statistics are available for the former port. The quantities that went 
forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, in the pre-war^ year 
and the last five years are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 189. — Quantity and value of lemon grass oil expmied in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 
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Gahonn. 

47,^22 
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22,181 

lClit-20 

1 * • « 



- 30,9.’)7 

39,720 

03.-I97 

1920-21 

1 • • • . 



108,220 

1921-22 




43,737 

53,033 

01,229 

192223 



« 

01,814 


The principal pre-war destinations were Fra*nce, which accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the total, Germany, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and the war did not cause any material alteration in 
the dLstribution of the tracks except that Germany was eliminated and 
a new market apparently found in Switzerland. During tbe post-war 
period France, the United States, ane* the United Kingdom have main- 
tained their position as the principal recipients, and Germany has made 
her re-appearance^. In 1922-23 France took 46 per cent of ^the total 
exports, the United States 19, the United Kngdqm 17, and Germany 7. 

The unit of sale on the West Coast is a dozencbottles of 22 oz. each, 
the unit in Madras being the lb. Shipment is usually made in cases 
containing a dozen bottles, or in drums containing <jhe equivalent of 
20, 23, 45 or 60 dozen bottles. o 


MANURES. 

^ c 

The Indian cultivator is generally too poor and his holding too small 
to make intensive manuring profitable, ween manuring is coxnmon and 
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the benefits to the soil from th<f ooltivation ol nitrogenous plants is not 
unrecognised, but dried cow dung ivhich is the commonest manure avail* 
able is too commonly prefetred as fuel for domestic purposes. The 
chief i|iternal demand for manures is therefore from the tea and cofiee 
planting industriis for whom, in addition to the supplies available in 
the country, over 8,000 tons of artificial and niinera! manures were 
imported in 1913-14. 

Of the animal manures produced in India, the principal are derived 
from fish and bones. The fish manure industry on the Malabar Coast 

FtikmaDurai already been separately noticed * The total * 

If manuiwi. exports from India of fish iranure (including on 

inconsiderable quantity of guano derived from the excrement of birds 
and bats) are shewn in the table below. Prices, it will be noticed, though 
falling, are still much above those current ten years ago. 


Table No. 190. --Quantity avd value of fish manure and guano exported 
in 191S-14 and fr/>m 1918-19 onwards. 


Quantity. 




Value. 


Year. 


1913 14 
1918.19 
191920 
192021 
192122 
1922-23 


1(5,281 
lb, IS.’) 
35.900 
12.137 
9,457 
18,830 


( 1,044 
143,41.> 
334,580 
134,565 
98,083 
151,266 


More ikn klf of the total is contributed by Madras. Burma being Jthe 

most iiupoitant of the rem&ining provinces. Shipments are mainly 
‘directed to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 

The unit bf sale in Madras is tlie cwt., the ton or the candy of 600 lbs* 
and shipment is made in bags of J or one cwt. or of 2J qrs. In Burma 
sales are based on a hundred viss of 360 lbs. and the manure is shipped 
in bags of 280 lbs. nett. ^ 


There was a considerable demand before the war for cru'shed bones in 
France and Belgium for the manufacture Rf bone-})lack, buttons, etc. 

Bon# meal w^as also exported in pre-war days 
Bane manure, Hambflrg, while a coarber quality went to 

Liverpool and Hull for the manufacture of superphosphatefi. The war 
which cut ofi India from external supplies encouiiaged the internal 
demand. In 1921 there w%Te 19 bone crushing mills in existence in 
British India worked* by mechanical poiver, four in Bombay eight 
in Bengal, thre^ in Madras, two in the Central Provinces, and one each 
in Buftna and tSe United Provinces. 

The following IShble (which Moes not however distinguish crushed 
bones from nfealV shews trade \vas distributed in 1913 •14 and 

during the last 4ive years. Since 1919-20 the volume of exports h|s 
been remarkaj)ly steady. 


♦ Fide jK 274. 
277 











TABtE No. 191 . — Quantity and mkie of exforts of bones and hone meal 
from India in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. ^ 

Valw' 


Tc»ii«. 

£ 


10‘),413 

522,233 

lois.m , . . . 

m.734 

84.409 

l{)Ift-2U . 

8.3,693 

.502,342 

102(».2I 

09. US 

067,033 

613,8.50 

1921 22 .... 

89.00.') 

1022-2.'! 

8M71 

(m.rm 


The provincial distribution of the trade in the last pre-war year was 
as follows ; — ^Bengal 13,337 tons, Sind 25.606 tuns , Bombay 25,364 tons, 
Madras 9,425 tons and Burma 1,681 tons, the chief destinations being 
Belgium, France, United Kingdom, Ja^^an and Germanyi In 1922-23 the 
provincial distribution was : Sind 34,580 tons, Bengal 32,384 tons, Madras 
23,848 ton-^, Bombay 13,884 tons, and Burma, 5,363 tons, the chief desti- 
iidtioiw being Belgium, which took 27 per cent of the total exports, and 
Ceylon, which took 24 per cent. The bulk of the balance went to the 
k I'nited Kingdom, Japan, Germany, the United States, and France. 


Unit of tale and thip- 
misfit. 


Tlie unit of sale in (Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is the ton of 2,210, 
Ibft. though Karachi sells on the standard inaund. In the case of bone 
meal prices are quoted per mesh of g", j/, 
and In the ease oi crushed bones the 
range is from I" to J'" mesh. Shipment is 
efffcted from Bombay in bags of 168 lbs. and from Karachi in bags 
weighing 168, 200 and 224 lbs. nett. In (‘alcutta bone meal, steamed 
and unsteaincd, and crushed bones are exported in bags of 221 lbs. nett! 
From Madras ports these are shipped in one cwt. or two cwt. bags. 

There are also considerable exports of dried blood obtained from tln^ 
slaughter houses in the big cities such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
^ the trade name for which is ‘ bloodmeal.’ 800 
Blood-mea , shipped to Ceylon in 1922. Dried 

blood is sold jier unit of nitrogen 10 to ^2 per cent, animal meal 8 to 
10 p^r cent nitrogen and horn meal 12 to 13 per cent nitrogen 

There is a demand for inferior saltpetre, either unmixed or mixe^l 
with bone meal for in&nurial purposes, particularly in Ceylon. The only 
• other mineral manures exported in any quan- 
ineTB manures. sulphate of^iminjinia. sulphate of potash 

and kainit. 


The annual production of sulphate of ammonia in lud'ia at the present 
moment is estimated to be 3,000 tons ^nly, chiefly ffir the export trade, 
the tqtal quantity shipped in 1922-23 being about 2,000 tons valued 
at £36,000. The entire quantity was shipped from Bengal, and Java, 
^here it is required for sugarcane cultivation, was the main recipient. 
T^e unit of sale is generally the ton and shipment is mlide in bags of 
2 cwts. nett. 
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Of tile other meaures export^ from ladie, the priaotpal are oSlcalme, 
the chief items b^ig linseed, castor, groundnut, sesame and rape cakes* 
These have tdreadv been dealt with -in the 
Otbsrmsnare.. ^^pectivo articles on seeds. 


SPICES. 

Pepper. 

The trade in pepper is perhaps the oldest, and during the Middle^ 
Ages was one of the most important branches of commerce between 
Europe and the East. Then and even earlier the West Coast of India 
enjoyed a practical monopoly, there being evidence that it was 
flourishing as early as the fifth century .D., but by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the competition of the Malay Arohijelago had proved , 
too strong and it had lapsed into comparativ'e insigniflcance. Yet 
even now the average value of the exports from the Malabar Coast 
ports approximates to £2n0,()00*a year. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant {piper nig ram) , 
which gro^vs wild in the forests of Malabar and Travaneore and is ex- 
tensively cultivated by Europeans and Indians 
Area anil producnofi. below the Western (Ihats from Karwar 

to Cape (‘omorin. It thrives in a hot, moist climate with an abundant 
rainfall. In Bengal, pepper is giown to a very limited extent only iu 
the northern parts of .lessore, while in Assam, except in Sylhet and 
the southern sloiies of the Khasia Hills, very little is produced. In 
Bombay the area wider the crofi in 1904-05 amounted to 6,730 acres 
and in 1905-06 to 7,483, practically the whole of which was in Kanani. 
In Madras, the principal producing areas are Malabar. ( 'ochin and Travan- 
,core, and, to a small extent, Coorg and South Konara. The vines are 
usually propagateil from cuttiijgs and tlie first crop is obtained in the 
third year, the berrie^^ ripening in March. A vine m full bearing in a 
good year will carry aboiij- 1,000 clusters of fruit yielding 1 lbs. of dried 
pepper.* The yield from some of the Kanara gardens in the Bombay 
Presidency is probably rather higlier. The life of a vine is about seven 
years. To obtain white pepper the berries after being plucked are 
soaked in w'atcr for seven or eight days until the pulp ferments. Th" 
mass is then trampled under by coolies to remove the pulp from the 
stone, and sun-dried. Little or no white pepper is produced in*lndiu 
B ack pe})per is derived from the unripe berry* picked green, hea])ed 
and dried when the skin and pulp adheres as a wrinWed covering to the 
stone. Two grades Jf (quality are known on the West Coast, viz,, 
Alleppey and Tellicherry, of which the latter m normal times commands 
a slight premiiipj over, the former, as the pepper is bolder and heavier. 

The^total experts of India* pepper during the ])eriod 1900 — 1907 
averaged l‘i^000,000 lbs. valued at about £275,000. In j913-U, 

, • 13,880,000 lbs. valued at £290,000 (average \alne 

Exporu. ^ j exported. Tlje variations of fhc* 

trade betweeh 1913-1 4 and 1922-23 are illustrated by the table below. 

♦ Imperial t^zetteer. The Indian Empire, Vol. Ill, pa^re 54. 
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Table No. 192.'^Qmnt{ty and pepper exported from India 

in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


‘ 1 

Vear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 
value per 
lb. 


Lbs. 

£ 

a 

1913-14 . . . . 

13,879,904 

289,943 

5-0 

1918 19 

12,840.748 

408.889 

90 

1919 24) 

13,05.‘»,824 

430,087 

7*7 

1920 21 

0.402,096 

136,065 

0 1 

1921-22 

11,817,472 

200, 9(X) 

42 

1922-23 ... 

12.7.37.08S 

232,717 

44 


The average value, it will be noticed, has been steadily decreasing 
since the armistice and is now below the pre-war figure. 

The chief importing countries in the last pre-war year and in 1922-23 
are shewn in the following table. , ^ 

«* 

Table No. 193. — DistnbiUion of the trade in pepper amotig principal 


importing countries in 1913-14 and 1922-33 contiosfed. 



1913.14 

1022 23 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quint ilj’. 

Value, 



Lbs 

£ 

Lbs. 

C 

Oeimaiiv. 

3.1 10,541 

04.571 

* 398,832 

0,054 

Italy 

2,K94>,(t0O 

1)0.730 

l,38t,800 

74,240 

United States of Ann ii( a 

2,3.*»2,228 

15,973 

3,921,008 

03,.550 

Uiuted Kingdom 

1,579.274 

r 32,399 

7SO,410 

13,108 

Asiatic Turkey . 

8O2,.')O0 

19,090 

France . 

758,150 

14,722 

31)4,000 

0,042 ' 

IVrHia 

454,.'3f» t 

10,798 

1 133,440 

1 U,78i 

Austna- 

Hungaiv 

^ 3.30,400 

0,817 

1 11,200 

187 

Aiahia ..... 

272,47S 

5.930 

247,6.32 

*5,212 

Holland 

251,120 

1,808 

44,800 

007 

(*anada . 

15b,800 

3,017 

117,000 

1,947 


The shipments to Germany m 1913 14 weii? unusually heavy. 
Pepper, we have since learnt, is an in(p*edient in the manufacture of tear 
sheUs. In l\)22-23 Italy and the United States took, 34* and 31 per cent» 
respectively, of the total exports. Tellicherry pepper which is derived 
from two varietifey ul \nne kno\^n in the vepiacular halluvaUt and 
Balankotta is not only shipped from Tellicherry, but also from the 
neighbouring porfh of Calicut, Cannanore and Badagara, whUe Cochin, 
Alleppy and Tuticorin are the outlets for the ^eppe^ • grown iy the 
Cochin and Travancore States. The diqjtribution of, the trade dn 1913- 
14 and 1922-23 among the provinces is given in the^ table sub- 
joined.' Even in pre-war days the exports creditM^ to Bengal were 
I psobably of South Indian origin, and her participation in the trade 
was during the list years of the war much enhanced^ temporarily 
owing to the greater facilities for freight obtaining at Calcutta^. 
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Table No* office trade in pepper among the tmiout 

pravineee in India in 1913-14 and 1^2-23 eoniraked. 


Provinces. 

J 1913-14 

i 

1 

1922-23 

i 

j Quantity. 

Value j 

. . . .. 1 

QuantitN. 

Value. 


[ r.bs 

£ 

Lbt> 

£ 

Madras 

Bombay and Sind 

Bengal'. 

Buima. 

12,Oii5,7S6 
1,«H9,772 
123,734 
. ' «72 

240,177 j 
4o,7so ; 

1 

27 1 

10,179,728 
2,194,970 
01, 0(H) 
784 

173,370 

57,340 

1.980 

15 

Totai. 

. 1 13,H79.964 

289.043 1 

1 

12,737,088 

232,717 


Pepper is packed for export from West Coast ports in bags of 1} 
cwts. nett, from Bombay in bags of 70, 168 and 196 lbs. nett and from 
. , • Calcutta m bundles of 224 lbs. nett. Ther 

Unit oPtale and shipment. Tcllicherry is the cwt. and in 

Cochin the 6()0-lb. candy. Bombay sells on the candy of 21 Bombay 
maimds and Calcutta on the bazaar maund. 

In addition to the foreign trade, movements by rail and river and 
coastwise by sea between the provinces for internal consumption have 
always been considerable. During the five^ 
Imports. years ending' 1921-22 the coastwise imports by 

.sea averaged 16 million lbs.\ of which Calcutta took 2| million and 
Bombay 11| inilliooi lbs. Imports from foreign countries were mainly 
from the Straits Settlements, the total quantity in 1920-21 being 
1,072,000 lbs., in 1921-22. 1,206,000 lbs. and in 1922-23, 1,058,000 lbs.. 


Chillies. 


Originating in tropical America and introduced into India somewhere 
about the middle of the seventeenth century by the Portuguese, there 
are at present many varieties of capsicum dis- 
Culuvation. seminatcd over large tracts in India, both as 

garden and field •crops. Nrf separate statistics of production or of 
acreage ar6 available but in Ms^ras, the province with Jby fa»r the 
largest production, the area has been estimate at not less than 
300,000 acres annually ; and while the distribution is pretty general, 
cultivation is particularly large in the Guntur district and the uplands 
of Godavari and Eistda. Outside Madras the chief moducing areas are 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, in the Eayaiucse, Sagaing and 
Myingyan districih of lAurma and in Bombay where there is extensive 
gi^en cultivation •particularly tn the Dharwar, Belgaum, Khande^, 
Satara, Poonaeand Sholapur districts. To a limited extent the^crop is^ 
raised in the Punjab, where when grown at an elevation, the chillies^ 
are said to acquire a greater pungency to which perh^s is due the p6- < 
pularity of the so-called ‘ Nepal ’ cayenne. The yield is subject ^tot 
great variations in diSereut localities. 
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The pods are sun-dried aud packed fyr die maikel in Southern India 
in gunnien each containing 70 to 75 lbs., ox in bags weii^ing 168 lbs. 
_ . ^ , ... gross. For export the unit of sale is the candy 

Unitof Mleandfhipmeiit generally, although in Tuticorin it 

is the lulam of 15 ibs. In Bombay the sale is on the basis of a candy 
of 21 Bombay maunds, and in Calcutta of the basaar maund, ship- 
ijient being made from the former port in bundles of 196 lbs.’ nett and 
from the latter in bags of 205 lbs. The unit of sale in Bangoon is a 
hundred vias of 360 lbs. and chillies are packed for export in bags 
I weighing from 48 to 112 lbs. nett. 

Of course the bulk of the chillies grown disappears in local con- 
sumption as an ingredient in curries, chutneys and other food pre- 
\ parations. The dried fruit reduced to powder 

Exports. -g pepper or cayenne of commerce. Tie 

export trade does not greatly interest any large firms and the business 
is chiefly in the hands of Indians with brandies or correspondents 
in Ceylon and the Far East. The distribution and volume of the 
trade varies little from year to year. The average shipments have 
for a long time been in the neighbourhood of 15 million lbs. 'a year 
but in 1918-19 the total iiaa only 9,217,000 lbs. due to failure o\ 

this crop in the Uimtiir District of the Madras Presidency and the con- 
sequent restrictions placed upon export to prevent depletion of stocks 
i or local consumption. In 1921-22 and 1922-23 the exports weT<‘ 
16,064,001) lbs. and 18, 116,000 lbs., respectively In the following tablq 
the quantities and values of chillies exported in 1913-14 with the shares 
of the principal recipients, are co 'tranied with those in 1022-23. Values 
have appreiiat’d in the last ten ye its by over 100 per cent. 

Table No. 195.— of the principal importing countries of chillies 
, in 1913-1 1 aid 1922-23 contrasted. 
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Ouanlity 
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Quantity. 

Valuf 


LLs 

£ 

L\ib 1 

i 

fVvlon 

10,674,719 

90.813 

ll.r.88,752 1 

20:).3(>o 

NtiAxta Settleiiionts 

3.5.52, ,140 

28,471 

3,760,288 

64,894 

Uiuttfl of AtiieiiOu 

H90.284 


1^227,968 ' 

23,574 

iLiliaa Ka^t Afiir.i 

380.981i 

1,181 

8,736 1 

147 

MauT iUu<« ami dejn'iidi ik o 

2M0,4a;i 

2.048 

345,856 

6,221 

Aden and d 'pondom-it's . 

204,030 

1,671 

112,224 1 

2,080 

Unit* d Kinccdoni 

9,789 

93 

459,984 

10,012 

Othei rountni". .* 

310,440 


612,080 

13,889 

'I’ofAf. 

16,103,085 1 

184,220*1 

18.115,888 

•mn? 


The only noticeable alteration in the course of thfi 'trade duilcg the 
war was the tran it^rv interest taket by the UnP^d Kingdom which 
took ip,000 lbs. only in 1913-14, while her total for 19]^6-17 was 1,108,000 
lbs. Since the war very nearly 44 per cent of tibie exports have gone 
flora Bengal and«38 per cent from Madras Presidency, the principal 
PQits concerned being Calcutta, Tuticorin, Negapatam', and Madias. 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements continue to be the chief recipients. 



^Gmger. 

Qinget {zinziheir lias been cultivated in India for centuries, 

but no statistics as to area of cultivation or outtuni are available. Cln 
. the Halabar Coast which has long been fatuous 

Culimtion. ginger, cuttings are planted May 

and the rhizomes dug up in the following November. Other parts of 
India where there are considerable quantities grown are the Surat and 
Thana districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Eangpur district in 
Bengal and the Kumaon district of the United Provinces. In a 
good year 2,000 lbs. of dry ginger to tho acre is a fair average yield. The * 
rhizorneb are purchased from the cultivator by dealei-s who cither sell 
them again as green or ihied ginger. Dried ginger again is either 
bleached or unbleac^hed according as it is parboiled or scraped before 
being exposed to the sun. Uncoated (t.c.. scraped) Cochin ginger is 
reputed the best marketed m India. 

The export trade does not attain to any great dimensions, but 
ginger is to be iqnnd in almost ev^ry bazaar and the internal consurap- 
•> iion for curries and medicinal purjioses must 

be ^cn•y gioat The chief external markeis 
tor Indian ginger r le in pre-war times tlxe United Kingdom, tllO 
United Slates of America, Aden, Arabia, Turkey, C'^ylon and Ceimaiiv 
(Jingei IS usually packed tor export from ('^ocKin and Calicut iu double 
gunnies containing 1 to 1} ewt. nett, or bags containing 12<» lbs. the 
' untt of sale at the foimcr port being the candy of 600 lbs. and at the 
latter the cwt. From (^alcutta it is shipped iu bags of 2 maunds and 
from Bombay tn bags ot 100\ 112 and 1()8 lbs nett, though sales aie 
made on the basis of the owl. at the latter poit In the table below are 
shewTi the qucintity and value of gmgei exjiorted duniig the last ten 


years 


Table No. 196. Qmnl%iy awl value of exports of ginger from lUl 1-1 / 

onwards. 



Voai 


QuauliU. 

1 

Vuliie 

1 




1 

' Lb^ 

1 

' £ 




9, 214,471 

122,(>(>i 

1914. ir> 



7.^>29JS8 

0 87,321 

1915.1S 



<>.28^.099 

7i.:wi 




«,1S1,502 

84,33s 

1917-18 . 



7.027.1.30* 

n 1.632 

1918-19 . 

• 

» 

3,S42,t>77 

fi:>,707 

1919-20 


. 

7,707„’U14 

143,8riS 

1920-21 



r),929.952 1 

100,'>43 

1921-22 

^ ^ * 


S,.339,h.’>() 

130,7 

1922-2?? 

9 

' 

.’•,817,962 1 

118,167 


Of the quafttity exported in 1913-U, 4,220,551 lbs. went from Bpmbay, 
3,158,653 Ibfl. foom Calicut, 1,275,421 Iba. from Cochin and 314,356 lbs. 
from Calcutta. The substantial decline in the voluiiie of shipments tn 
1918-19 is attributed chiefly to the greatly reduced tonnage availehle 
at West Coast ports in that year. The total tiiipments for the Madras 




Presidency in 1918-19 aggregated leas tban 800»(K)0 lbs. During dbie 
lour years 1919-20 to 1922-23 tiie volume of exports averaged 
^949.000 lbs., to which Bombay contributed 67 per cent and Madras 
Presidency 32 per cent. The improvement recorded in 1921-22 is due 
to larger shipments to the Umted Kingdom and the United States of 
Amei ica. 

While India exports on an average about 7,000,000 lbs. of gingeor 
every year, her imports aggregate 1,385,000 lbs., chiefly from Japan 
into Bombay and Calcutta. 

Cardamoms. 


V The cardamoms which enter in the export trade of India are obtained 
frdm the capsules of a perennial herb (dettana cardamcmum) indige- 
. nous to the humid forests of Western and 

tavation. Southern India where it is extensively cultivated 

at elevations from 500 to 5,000 feet. There are about 20,000 acres under 
cardamoms in the Madras Presidency (chiefly the Makbar and Madura 
districts), Mysore, Coorg and Travancore and 5,000 acres in Bombay 
(chiefly in the Kanara district). The normal outturn per acre varies from 
50 to 25(> lbs. and a great deal is consumed in India as well as consider- 
able imports from Ceylon. Two varieties of cardamoms are recognised, 
Mysore, round, smooth-skinned capsules and Malabar, long, rough- 
grained capsules, known as shorts and short Jongs. The former are 
preferred and command a higher price. 

Cardamoms are ctiefly used for medicinal purposes^ for flavouring 
cakes and liquors and as an ingredient m German sausages. The es- 
sential oil used medicinafly as a carminative 
and m connection with perfumery in France and 
. th5 United States of America is* derived not from the Malabar nor 


Mysore cardamom, but from the so-called ‘ greater cardamom ’ of Nepal 
{amomum subulatum), * 

The capsules which ripen in September and October are hand-gathered 
and sent down to the ports, and while sorfic are dried and bleached 
in the sun before export, better qualities are 
Method of marketing. generally cured more elaborately. After being 
sulphur-bleached the stalk end of each pod is carefully clipped and the 
capsules are then graded. Such cardamtms usually fetch m London 
about double the price per lb. of the less carefully prepared pods. In 
some quarters there ^has been an increased demand lately for dried 
green cardamoms which are supposed to be more highly flavoured than 
the bleached carciamoma. Cardamoms which ^re packed for export 
from Madras ports in cases of one cwt. and bagf; of 126 or 140 lbs. are 
usually consigned for sale to London auction rooms. The pre-war 
quotation / o. 6. West Coast was about Bs. 30 (£2) pet thaund of lbs. 
Prices have been affected in recent years by ov^ production. The 
unit of sale in Bombay is the Surti maund of 39*2 Ibs.cand shipment 
is ma^e in bags containing 160 to 175 lbs. nett. The following table 
» Aews the chief ports of export and the proportionate Aare .of the 
tr^e enjoyed by*each in the year preceding the outbreak of war and 
in 1922-23. 
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Tabued No, 197 . — Share of the forte m exports of cardamoms in 19t3 14 
and 1922^23 oonirasted 


im 14 


1022 23 


Port^ 



Dtlt\ 

I Percent ige | Quantity 

Portentft^e 


TU 

1 

1 


Bt inhaA 

m 7(»a 

51 

308 072 

74 

( ilcutta 

61406 

17 

8 848 

2 

Tuticoim 

'iVOlS 

1 » 

. 20 0 10 

7 

Ciliciit 

10 -'32 

, 5 

12 308 

K 

lellKhcrry 

17 362 

1 4 

1 112 

01 


12 034 

1 ’ 

1 

( 

Exports from Calcutta 

were in 

1913 14 

considerably 

above the 


average, owing to gieater facilities for shipment, large quantities bemg 
railed bp from the West Coast for despatch horn this port 

The ne\t table she^s the foreign trade, quantity and value, from 
1913-14: onwards 


Tabll No 198 — QvanHti/ and valve of cardamoms expat ted ft am India 
ftom aminids 


\c 

Qu uuitv 

Value 


1 


141 M 


4 ' 444 

1411 1 j 

4nH> , 

4 101 

141 K 

4^2 H 4 1 

45 597 

1910 17 

ni 740 

12 400 

1417 is 

s ‘V 1st 

SO 22' 

l«18 14 

t n 0)0 

■“I 60) 

1919 20 

1 S74tUS 

170 18S 

1420 21 

017 M 

58 11 i 

1421 22 

t OS >7. 

)l OlO 

1 122 2i 

1)0 7(S 

7 Its 


Though the volume of exports from Madras poits declined from 
over 100,000 lbs in 1913-14 to 21000 lbs m 1917-18, veryjarge ship- 
ments from Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly to the Umted Kingdom, 
raised the all India total in the latter year to nearl^^ three times that 
lor 1916-17, and shipnsentsln 1919 20wert phenomenal though values 
were below pre-war lati^s In the trie nmuin 1920 21 to 1922-23 exports 
of cardamom have averaged 545 000 lbs only of which the United 
Kingdcm has tal^eh 52 per cent The other prmcipal direct customers 
for Indian cardamoias are Aden, Arabia, Egypt, the Straits Settlements, 
Persia and the ymted States. 

BatalnuU. 

The betelnul, which is the fruit of the axeca palm (aura catechu) foims 
in conjunction with theleaf of the betel vine (piper hetle) and a httle lime 
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ai](i clove or nutmeg, the common zuadticatoi^ of ilie East, iziowtt aO 
over India as mpari. Statistically botli betelnut and tiie betel 
leaf are regarded as spices and the internal demand for the former is so 
great that the import trade is of much greater moment than the export, 
though there is tral&c outwards with colonies where Indian emigrants 
abound. Though supplies of betel leaf, which are derived from a climbing 
plant belongmg to the same family as pepper, are drawn from consider- 
able distances by rail and river, the fact that they have to be chewed 
I green, limits foreign exports, which are negligible, to the island of Ceylon. 
The areea palm is confined almost entirely to the moist tropical tracts that 
fringe the coastline and it is seldom found more than 200 miles from the 
Vea. No statistics of area or production arc available, but the number 
of trees must be very large as the demand is practical universal. In 
Southern India a full-grown tree is calculated to yield 250 to 300 nuts 
annually, but elsewhere, as for example in Burma, the average .output is 
very much lower. The nut is prepared in a great variety of ways for 
sale, be ng Bometimes marketed sun-dried only, and setoetimes plucked 
unripe and boiled and sliced. The Indian tarifi recognises six different 
classes with different valuations for purposes of import duty. 

The following table illustrates the insigni- 
Exporto. ficant extent of the export trade as compared 

with the import trade 


Tablis No. 199. - Ej.'po^is and impoiU ofbcUlnuU ftom 191 *1-14 tmwaids. 



Fnpor'is I 

Impoui'n. 

\f*ai 


1 

1 

_ 


j 

Value. 

Qn.iniitx 

\ aliK 


Lbn 

\ 

, t 

• j.b. 

1 

I!‘I3-14 

♦.19 886 

S224 

127.404,241 

hl9,0SO 

l:ll4 l.'i 

♦82. KS) 

lOA n 

140,298,125 

868.300 


♦2^,7 U 

1 b,826 

131.111,854 

850,4.14 

1016 17 

:19Vj 74 t s,413 

128,277,848 

870, 7S7 

1017 IS 

.>81.200 

1 11,771 

115,010,725 

814.400 

1018 19 

:i02,4U» 

M19 

142,527,683 

1,141.269 

1019 20 

731, 13b 

10,249 

126.128,800 

I,0:i5,i73 

1020 21 

♦01,632 

• 9,010 

1 107,034,929 

973,031 

1921 22 

382,704 , 

1 10.009 

1 110,173,050 

912.08K 

1922-2.3 

:i97.712 

' 11,140 1 124,216^624 

1,083.894 


The pnncipal recipients of Indian hetelnpts are Aden, Natal, 
Mauritius, Kenya Colony, and Fiji) and the chief ports of export Bombay 
and Madras: Negapatam and Tuticorin having lost the share of the 
trade they enjoyed before the war. The bulk of th!fe imports come 
from Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, tl^va and C^ina. 

The umt of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the nuts are 
^ ^VPP^ weighing 2 maunds. In Bombay the u!nit of sale is the 

‘ . candy of 21 Bombay maunds or the maund 
Uni^ 0 f ^ and iMp- of 28 lbs., shipment being made in bags of 
“ I40to 18211)8. 
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dniiamoii* 

The true emixamon of commerce ia the dried bark of cimamomuiiiF 
leiflanicum, a native of Ceylon but found also on the Western Ghats 
in Southern India at aliitudes upto6,0<K> feet 
ar etiiig. The plant exists under cultivation as a coppiced 

])ush. The bark after removal is pressed in bundles until slight fer- 
nientatioxi sets in, which allows of the scraping of the outer covering and 
the pulp underneath. These strips are then rut into lengths of about - 
twelve inches and dried, when they contract into the shape of quiUs 
under which name they are sold Thicker pieces of bark from the larger 
shoots are sold as chips which command louver prices as llie flavour 
IS inferior. Three valuable Cb‘=»enlial oils are also obtained from the 
tree, one from the bark, one from the leaves, known as chvf oil, and one 
from the/oot, all with meflicinal properties. No statistics of area or 
production of cinnamon are maintained but the yield per acie is said to 
be 150 lbs. 

The proNunces contributing to the insignificant export trade are Madras- 
.ind Bengal the chief port in the former })Tesidencv being Tellichery on. 

the West (Wst. The true oinnainon is veiy 
Exports. commonly adulterated, specially in j)Owder 

loiin, with <an,sta hgma tho Imilc of <aitna rinnanttmium common in 

East Bengal, the Khasia Hills and Burma, and tbe exports from 
Bengal would most probably seem to be of this origin. The following 
table shei\s remarkably little Variation between the volume of exports 
in 19i;V14 and 1022-23 but a marked fall in price. The principal 
destinations of the expoits are the United Kingdom. Persia, Mauiitius, 
and Egypt. 


Tahle Nu. 200. Quduhly aud value of exports of nunamon ffow India 
frmn 19 J 3-1 4 omvmds. 



The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is made 
ill bags of 2 maunds. On the West Coast sales are the basis of tAe 
* candy of 600 lbs. or the maund weighing, 28 

^ *** while exports are made in bags of 100 or 

168 lbs. 
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Cloves arte the dried, imexpanded flower buds of eugmia cwryo- 
^hyUata plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour and 
generally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the yield from each 
tree being about 6 or 7 Ibe. of dry cloves. There is no systematic culti- 
vation in India and no statistics of acreage or yield are separately 
recorded. Cloves are chiefly grown in the foothills of the Western 
< Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable essential oil is obtained 
from the dry buds which is largely employed in perfumery. 

Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-fifths of the world’s supply 
'‘of cloves and India on an average imports 9,000,000 lbs. valued 
at £210,000 from these two countries. Exports 
Exports. India on the other hand are small and 

in value seldom exceed £600. In 1913-14 the total quantity shipped 
reached barely 10,000 lbs. The total lose to 21,ft00 lbs. in 1915-1 G 
while in 1917-1 8 and the following year 1 9,000 lbs. went out from Calcutta, 
probably on account of freight being more readily obtainable there 
than in Madias which used to cnjoj a monopoly of thi& trade. The 
figure for 1922-23 was 8,000 lbs. The chief post war destinations are 
the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and Fiji. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the seer and shipment is made in bundles 
weighing 2 bazaar maunds. 


COIR. 

Of the products derivable from the coconut, the exports from India 
of 9 oir fibre and manufactures thereof were at the outbreak of war, 
second in importance to those of copra* and of considerably greater 
value than the shipgient of coconut oil. Tlie coir industry then under- 
went severe eclipse, but the premier position temporarily usurped, 
while war lasted, by coconut oil is now claimed by coir manufactures. 

In normal times the manufacture of coir is a flour shing cottage 
industry on the Malabar Coast, most of the workers being women. The 
coconut husks should be buried for at least 
Coir fibre. eight, months in pits on the foreshore of rivers 

or backw'aters, where there is a good scdur and then removed and 
beateil on stones till the pith and oil extraneous partides are re- 
moved. The better qualities of fibre are yielded by tEfe method. The 
varieties of coir kp.own in the trade as unsoaked, which are generally 
inferior, are obtained by treating the husks Immediately after the nuts 
have been extracted or alternatively, storing the 'whole nuts in a dry 
place for six or seven months and after the kernels have been extracted, 
immersing the husks in water for twelve hours or so Before beating. 
Five or six nuts should yield one lb. of (Lied clean fib^e. 

Shipments of coir fibre are inconsiderable but soo]^ as there are go 
iorward usually in hydraulic preyed bales containi^ 200 lbs. nett, 

' ' tru- ' gunny-covered and hoop-bound, the unit of 

^portiQltilire. being the candy of 600 lbs. The table 

below shows the quantities and values of ooit fibre exported from 1913-14 
'Onwards. 



Table No, 201 . — QmntiHes and values of coir fibre e^tiported from 1913-74 

onwatfU, 


Yiai. 


Cjuantit;^ . 


Valw. 


Toim. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 
191.V16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
192(»-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


746 

11,4.50 

246 

3.491 

333 

4,509 

248 

3,295 

153 

1,982 

360 

4,3.'>3 

a.u 

5,677 

410 

6,567 

424 

6.863 

490 

7,864 


(V)f*hin l\Hs a monopoly of the comparatively small exports of this 
fibre from India in flu* raw state. 

It IS more usual to ex[>ort the fibre in the form of yam rope. In the 
former it is spun to tlie required length either by hand as is the 
. case in Malabar, oi on the spinning wheel as in 

oiryarn. Tiavancore. The husks ol nutK about ten 

months old yield better material than older or imniatun* nuts. And 
tidal backwaters fuinish theliest soakitig pit*^. The best yarns 
A}ijengo, and AshUmnd}! named after the localities wheie they are pro- 
duced or eolleetcd are easily distmgiushabJo by their colour and twist. 


JBetwoeii the spinner and the shipper the yarn passes through many 
Vands. The first middleman may be a petty shopkeeper who has 
. . accepte^l yarn in payment for rice or salt, or 

ra e organisation. owner of a shed in which half a dozen or 

more piece-workers wash and spin the fibre from his coir pits. Even- 
tually the yarn, which is all in short hanks, reaches dealers who sort it 
roughly according to colour and thickness and put it up in bundles 
weighing a standard maund or multiides tliereof, before disposing of 
it to the big dealers at the coast ports from whom the shippers get their 
supplies, or to the manufacturerA. The shipper is obliged, when the 
yarn has been examined and graded by women ‘according to size and 
colour, to get it rewinded into long hanks of 450 yards weighing 2\ lbs. 
each at a^ost of about 'Rs. ]f0 per ton because the village workers cannot 
be persuaded to do so. ' These hanks are then tied across and made into 
bundles each weighing one cwt., which again are baled and hydraulically 
pressed before shipment. Inferior yarns are done up in bundles known 
as dholU of 5 or 7 Ifes. for accep^nce as broken stowage. The imncipal 
ports of shipntent.are Cochin and Calicut. 


The exports of manufactured *coir exclude rope (whicli is 
separately classified in the trade returns) and consist chiefly of 
Ei*«tf rf muafactoNd foUoMTing taWe shews the quantity 




and value exported aince 1913->14. 
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Tauljb No. 202* — Quantity and value of manufactured ooir, excluding 
rope, exported since 1913-14. 



In addition, there were shipments averaging about 1,600 tons ol yarn 
annually from the Travancore port of AUeppey. 

Before the outbreak of war Germany took rather more and the 
United Kingdom rather less than 30 per cent of the whole, the balance 
going in about equal shajes to Holland, Belgium and France. 
In 1917-18 and 1918-19 tonnage was scarce and the exports were ^ 
restricted chiefly to matting During the post-war period (1919-20 to 
1922-23) the average quantity exported amounted to 32,000 tons, of 
which 14,500 tons, or 45 per cent, were taken by the United Kingdom, 
the bulk of the balance going to Germany, Netherlands. Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the United States of America. 

The West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-west monsoqn, and the season for sJiipinent therefore runs from 
September to May. The yarn is shipped from C’ochin and Calicut in 
hydraulic pressed bales weighing 3 cwts apiece, and from Cocanada in 
bales weiring 280 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy 
of 600 lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade, Cochin, it will be seen, 
continues to enjoy a preponderating share. The pre-war percentage of 
Cochin was 76 and of Calicut 21. 


II 

Table No. 203 . — Quantity and percentage share of the-prinoipal ports in 
the exports manufacture coir (excluding rope) in 1922-23. 


Ports. 

Exports. 

Peroontage. 

Madras Pregidoncy — 

Tons. 



25,84f 

78 


e,429 

19 

Covatiada 

226 

1 

Tttticorin 


»02 

BoQLbay Presidency— 

Bombay . 

193 
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^All 




wheel-twisted. 


y Weaving yarns, hand-twisted. 


The signs of quality are cofi>ur> which should be golden, strength. 
Grades of yam. and lightness. On the Malabajf Coast 

about a dozen dif((^enfc grades are reG(^iused. 
which may bo placed roughly as follows in order of merit, 

Alapat , . . Fine hand-twisted. 

Anjengo . 

Aratory . * . 

Ashtamudy 
Kuruva or Curwa 
Vycome 
Beach 

Calicut (fine unsoaked) 

Beypore . 

Quilandi . 

Cochin . . Roping yarn. 

All the above yarns are two-ply and «o is the loosely twisted yam 
ot inferior quality^shipped from (^Canada to the extent of about 40<)* 
tons ilsmually. Alapaf coir is probably the finest in the world and 
has always commanded a higher price than any other variety on 
the European market. There is also Dioi coir which is brought over to 
the mainland to the extent of four to live thousand ewts. annually by 
the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders and taken over by Government 
at privileged rates in lieu of tribute. This coir is thereafter sold by 
Auction at Mangalore, and though it varies very much in quality, the 
best is only inferior to and Afijengo. The importance of the 

industry on the Malabar littoral is illustrated by the table subjoined 

uhich gives details of the shipments coastw^ise to other parts of India 
as well as the foreign exports. 

Table No. 201. -Quantities and values of manufactured coir (excluding 
* rope) exported (foreign and coastwise) in 1913-J4 and from 1918-19 
onwards from the Madras Prhideneg, 


V»'ar. 

Foreign. 

Indian 

l*ORTS. 

Tot \ l . 







1 

' Quant jt\. 

1 

\ aJuf, 

> • 

Quantity. 

¥alui>. 

Quantity. 

V’^aliie 

i 

Ton». 

1 £ 

Tons. 

£ 

T«iIM 

£ 

1913-14 . 

38,300 1 

1 687,(KK) 

9,450 

103,()0(/ 

t7.7r)0 

090,000 

1918-19 . 

13,090 1 

1 232,000 

13,300 

139,000 

^26..390 

371,000 

1919-20 . 

36,578 ! 

‘ 6604)00 

9,817 

119,000 1 

46,39.6 

769, OCH) 

1920-21 . 

29,462 

, 644,000 

11,970 

171,000 

41,4,32 

81.6,<HH) 

1921-22 . 

27,208 

601,000 

13,820 

190,000 

41,028 

791,000 

1922-23 . 

32,676 

716,000 

12,493 

162,000 

45,008 

878.000 

. 1 

1 • t 

• 

1 




Mats and mattii^ of every description are woven from coir yarn 
on handlooms at Alleppey and Cochin for which there is norn^jaliy a 
» , , good demand from all parts of India. The ex- 

ourmattuig. trade expanded very co^piderably during 

the war with i&creased shipments from Cochin, but has s ure somewhfl 
•dedinecLi!^ 

u 2 
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Quantities of coir rope and cordage (all hand-tnade) are also pro^ 
duced, but apart from coastwise traffic chiefly to Bombay whose trade 
’ , aidounted iu 191 7^18 to £.36,000 in value,- the 

Cohr ro|>e and cordage. trade is insignificant since coir rope cannot 
compete with Manilla in most foreign markets. 

Table No. 205. — Exports of coir rope and oord^e* in 1913-14 and from 
1918-19 onwards (quantities and values). 


Yeai 


1918 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 
« J 921-22 

1922-23 


Quantiiv. 

\’alue. 

Ti)n«. 

£ 

3,05 1 

70,180 

2.717 

78,44S 

3.114 

87,8.'>1 

2,724 

90.55.'“» 

2..795 

87.712 

2,51 1 

79 587 


* FnclufUng small quantities of ropc^ ami cordage manufactured from other vege- 
table fibre 

Poir rope is made up into length** of 60 or 120 fathoillb and SiZCd by 
circumference. The unit of sale in Oalicut is the cwt. and in Cochin 
the candy of 600 lbs., while shipment is made from the former port in 
coils of I to 2 c\\*tH. and from the latter in bales of 3 cwts. 

In the last two years of the war about 150,000 sq. yards ot coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were supplied monthly 
to the military authorities in France for camouflage purposes. Other 
manufactures of coic include mesh bags which are very useful for the 
carriage of tanning bark and other produce from one part of India to 
another. 


RUBBER. 

Though a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indian 
torests they are not sufficiently abundant to justify exploitation, and^ 
f 1 • • apart from two plantations in Assam under 

History of cultivaUoii. elasticAi, the spasmodic efforts made to 

grow rubber on a commercial scale neve'r got beyond the experimental 
stage before 1900. There are two tiacts enjoying very similar climate 
and rainfall scarcely- less favourable than Malaya which pre-eminently 
offer potentialiti,es for rubber growing in India, mz., the Tenasserim 
coast in Burma and the Malabar coast bilow the Western Ghats from 
Mangalore to t'ape Comorin. The more sodcherly districts have a 
more evenly distributed rainfall, closely approximating to that of 
Ceylon. In cultivation and transport facilities Southern India enjoys 
considerable advantages over Burma where communications are very 
backward and labour, other than imported, not easy' to obtain. In 
Travanoore the Shencottah and Mundakayam districts and the Rani ' 
Valley are the ^chief centres of the industry, the pioneer estate at 
TMttakad on the Periyar River being opened up in 1902 with Para 
# rubber (lievea brasiliemis) which has generally proved far %ie most 
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suitable variety for cultivation ih Southern India. In the last seventeen 
years there has been a great deal of exploitation, particularly in -Travin- 
core, but also to some extent in Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and the slopes 
of the Shevaroy Hills in the Salem district, while the Burma Govern- 
ment plantation at Mergui, having demonstrated that Para rubber 
could be successfully grown in Burma, was about 1910 sold to a limited 
company, and other areas have since opened up there and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon. 

♦ The area under rubber in India in 1922 wes estimated as« 
in the neighbourhood of 128,000 acres, the provincial distribution 

. of which is sliewm in the following 

AcraAva. . ^ 


Table No. 206. — Provincial distribution of the area tinder rubber in 

India in 1922. 



Pru\ mt 


Acreage, 

Hmma 



00,S7O 

Travanfoic 



11.337 

Madras PiesidoiK\ 



9,93U 

Malabai 



8.533 

Sali*!u . 



854 

Niiviui" 



743 

C’of luri 



8.S39 




3 (WU 

iMvmjh* 



993 

CuoiK 


Torsi. 

2,125 

127.4r,S 


The above figures luclifde land cleared but not fully planted 
up and the total area tapped •was 02,000 acres onlv^ as ■ com- 
pared with 220,000 acres in Ceylon, 500.000, in Malaya, 400,000 
in the Dutch East Indies and 40,000 in the ex-dernian colonies. 
In Burma 22,000 acres were tapped in 1922, giving an yield of over 4j 
million lbs. of rubber. *01 the area in Travancore, all under Para rubber, 
large estates account for 26,000 acres and the balance ih made up of 
plots, •chiefly s^iftill, under cultivation by Indians. About 23,300 
acres were tapped ^nd the outturn at the rate of 208 lbs. per acre in 
1922 has beeniput at about 5 million lbs. Of the 8,839 acres, also all 
under hevea^ acfJally planted in Cochin, 7^029 acres were tapped. The 
acreage in Assam, which consists of plantations at Cljarduar and Ku^i,« 
containing a humber of ficus elastica, is worked by Government agej^cy. 
No are* was tapped during the year 1922. The total acreage in Coorg 



under h^oea was 2,425, of which 1,712 acres were tapped. In 1916^ 
new rules governing the grant of lands for rubber planting in Burma 
were prom^gat(Kl, which, as anticipated, have encouraged further exten- 
sions of the industry, the area under rubber having increased from 48,727 
acres in 1919 to 60,870 acres in 1922 chiefly in the Mergui, Thaton, 
and Ilanthawaddy distiiots. But of this total less than one-lhird was 
tappad A royalty is levied on rubber exported from Burma* at the 
rate 2 per cent on the net value which is calculated each month on 
the average value in the London market for the previous month with* 
such deductions as may be prescribed by the Government of Burma 
on account of the cost of production, freight and sale charges. 

V The growth in the exports from India up to 1919-20 was remarkable. 
In 1913-14 these aggregated 2,605,000 lbs. only, of which 1,787,000 lbs. 

were contributed by the Madras Presidency, the 
bulk of the shipments going from Cochin and 
Tiiticorin. In 1918-19 the corresponding figures were 13,907,000 and 
9,726,000 lbs. Since then there has been a set-back, ovmg to the slump 
in rubber prices which continued until October 1922. rulti\ation 
expenses were out down to a minimum and tlie cost of production materi- 
ally reduced and the modest enhancement which has since been 
recorded in values it maintained, will leave most plantations with a 
small margin ot profit. The partial curtailment of output which has 

been enforced in (Ceylon and Malaya should contribute to perpetuate 
this improvement. Shipments from 1919-20 are indicated in the 
following table. 


Tablis No. 207. -Expots of luhher^ raw, from India and the sha^e of the 
principal poih from 1919 - 20 . 


Poifs 

191 0-20 

1920-21 

1921- 

L2 

, 1922-23. 


QuantitN. ' 

Yalttc 

QuantitN. 

Val UP 

Quantitv 1 

1 lalup 

Quantity. 

vahip 

1 


1 

Lbs 

1 

£ 

Lbs 

£ 

Tb*! , 


Lbs 

i 

Coobln . 

4 '3fl 253 

' 469, Uj 

^,991 ,285 

j 428 007 ! 

4,943,155 

212,689 

4 655 746 

'l73 847 

luticorin 

1,000,1 j 211,708 

1,934,809 

209 350 

1,328,225 

1 

112,241 

1 

1,001,726 

26,504 

Calictit 

1,0 1,74* 

1 

115 <)18 

1 

1 'ilS j 

' 1 
1 UV)A0 1 

411 031 

22 569 

1.221,474 

55,297 

Kergut 

1 

** 274,008 

1 

1 >0 648 

1,817,570 

1 

104 740 1 

1,913,837 

68,907 

2,380 862 

1 

8i>,734 

Jiangoon 

£,274,046 

138,031 

2 04*3 014 

122,858 1 

H924.18f 

1 81,299 

2 434,607 

118,192 

Madras . 

2>,S00 

8, *162 

1 

58,069 1 

4 984 ' 

' 9,569 

1 

' 887 



Caleuti 1 

1,47^ 

4-'5 

6,496 I 

871 

1 

* 






. 



— Iu_ _ 



iQTkh (Including 
ath'^r porta) , 

12,509,083 

1,125,104 

1 1 
14,014,072 1,084,255 | 

11,014,584 

1 614^406 

^12,499,174' 

1 1 

1 488,340 


• ^Seven-tenths of the whole go from the Madras Presidency and the 
bahince from Burma, the Calcutta trade in Assam ‘ wild' rubber being 
negligible. ^ The Burma trade is generally divided between 
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Rangoon and Mergui in almost ^ual sharia, tliough the proportion varies 
in certain years with larger shipments from Tavoy and Vactoria Point. 
Shipments of rubber are either in the form of oripe or sheotiiigs. 18ie 
•shares of the principal recipients in 1913-14 and in 1922-213 are con- 
trasted below. A striking commentary on the fall in rubber prices during 
the decade is afforded by the fact that though the volume of exports has 
increased five-fold since 1913-14, the aggregate value is 10 per cent 
lower. 

-« 

Table No. 208 . — Hhare of the principal recipients of rubber, ruu\ exported 
* from India in 1913-14 and 1922-23. 


1 

1 

191314 

1 

1922 23. 

DestinatjMii^. | 

p 




1 

Quantity. ! 

1 

• 

t aluc. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 


1 1 

' Lb- ' 

£ 

Lbh. ' 

£ 

Uiuted Kiii|£dom . 

1, 7 18,752 

330,113 

0.784,583 ' 

205,329 

Tcylon .... 

7rt4.112 

171,004 

3,015,838 

112,188 

Straits tth mi Ills (ni<ladiiii; 

7.''- 2«4 

11,801 

1,487,318 

53.480 

Labudiij. 

1 

1 



Franco .... 


.. 1 

38.300 

1,100 

Holland 

22,4(K) 

4,109 

15,770 

.591 

United iSlates of Amcin a 

3,096 

510 

1,074,861 

38,627 

tTerniany 

^ 1,232 

120 

275,280 

11,817 

Total (mdudina •other 

2.005..5(iH 

524,486 

12.499.174 

483,340 

count eiie-i) 






, Shipments in 1920-21 amounted to 14 million and in 1921-22 to 11 
jiullion 1})S. Colombo oontmnch to be an important entrcpi.t for 
rubber grown in Southern India while Singapore is a similar entrepot 
for Mergui rubber. These two recipients with the United Kingdom 
appropriate the greater part of the outturn. In 1 922-23 the United 
Kingdom took 53 per cent of the total, Ceylon 24 per cent, the Straits 
Settlements 12 per cent and the United States of America 9 per cent. 
The average declared valu^ was only 9 annas .3 pies (9]^/.) per lb., as 
compared with 11 aiinas 2 pies (lljd.) in the prexious year, in spite 
of a marked imxirovement in rates fiom November 1922. • 

The unit of sale is the lb. From Burma shipment is made in cases, 
varying in weight from 175* lbs. nett for high 
Unit of sala and thipmani^ quality to 200 lbs. for inferior grades. 

The unit of shipment in Madras and in Cochin is the chest weighing 
100 or 200 lbs. • jjuotations for export are generally based on the lb, c.i.f 


COAL. 

The bulk oi tlfe Indian coalfields belong geologically to the (Mndwana 
system front wliich is obtained 97 J per cent of tb'^ coal won. The Ratii-» 
• ganj and Jhatia are the two^>rincipal coalfields 

and from them are derived 83 per cent o/the 
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total output. The former lies chiejSj in^^he Buidwau district of Bengali 
and the first working dates from 1820, while mining on the Jharia held, 
which is in the adjoining province of Bihar, began in 1893, Outside 
these two provinces the most important mine is that at Singareni near 
Yellandlapad in the Hyderabad State, which was first worked in 1887; 
tlie average annual production during the ten years ending 1922 being 
626,000 tons, and the output in 1922 over 600,000 tons. Other fields 
of importance are those in the Wardha and Bench valleys in the Central 
Provinces and the Umaria mine in Rewah State, and ol tertiary 
deposits those at Makum in Assam and in the Jhelum district 
(Punjab) are the most considerable. 

The value of the coal produced inindia is reported annually by mine- 
\ owners and represents the actual or estimated wholesale price of coal 
at the pit’s mouth. . The qualities of coal 
Value of coeL commonly sold on the Calcutta market are 
De^herghur (from the seam of that name which runs through the 
Haniganj field) and selected Jharitj, In the following table the 
average value ol all the coal produced is contrasted with that of the 
^ declared export value at the ports ol shipiueilt. 

Table No. 209. - Average value of tool at the pit's mouth contrasted uith 
that declared at time of export. 



\ car. 

Value at the jut’s 
mouth pel ton. 

Doclaied expiut 
value j.ei ton. 



( 

Ks. AS 

P. 

Rs. 

\s P. 

JOIS 


a s 

0 

9 

13 0 

mil 


1 0 

0 

s 

IS 0 

191,". 


1 - 

0 

1 9 

3 0 

loic. 


:i (> 

0 

1 

9 

1 

2 0 

1917 


1 a 11 

0 

9 

o 0 

191S 


A 0 

0 

10 

0 l> 

19)9 


4 8 

0 

IL 

14 0 

1920 


r> 3 

0 

12 

1.3 0 

1921 


0 12 

0 

n 

1.) 0 

1922 


7 11 

« f 

0 

1 1.3 

S 0 


The total production in 1922 amounted to 19,011.000 tons, ex- 
clusive of the more or 1 empiricu I estimate of 400, OOOttens taken by the 

. miners for their own use. The production 

Production, consumption of Indian coal^ steadily in- 

crease(tfrom 1906, but since 1920 there has been a^decided set-back 
^ which is attributed to labour troubles and transport difficulties. 

The output ot€o*il in each of the principal coal-bearing provinces 
and Indian States is shewn in the table overleaf. ' 
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Table No. 210. — Production of co il in*each Province and State of India. 



*lnoiiided under Bengal. 


The number of persons engagedin the eoalmming industry ini dl7 
wa j XG7,272 ; 62,324 above and 104.918 belowground, the corresponding 
^ figures for J922 being 200,013 ; 83,171 above 

and 117,742 below ground. The classes from 
which colliery labour is recruited being largely agricultural, supply is 
adversely affected by a favourable monsoon as the cultivator only turns 
to mining when his crop has failed and his savings are exhausted. The 
average annual output per head of labour employed below ground was 
162 tons in 1921 as compared with 178 tons in the United Kingdom, 
but, as has been indicated above, the Indian miner is the product of neces- 
sity rather than of inclination. There has been a great advance in recent 
years in the systematic development of the mines, in a number of which 
there are now’ electrical installations for haulage, lighting, pumping and 
ventilation, and the practice of coal cutting by machinery is extending^ 
Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from India goes 
from Calcutta. Ceylon and the Straits Settlements used to be the 
principal foreign markets, «the only other 
***®*^** important customer being Sumatra, Sabang 

being a convenient coaling station for steamers on the Far Eastern run 
The tolul quantities exported from 1913-14 onwards are shewn in the 
ta])le below with the shares of the ])rincipal recipients. In January 
1931, shipIIlGIltS to SingS^pOTe, pftuang, Sahang, Aden, and Perim were 
totally stopped and Colombo was given reduced allotments w^hich ter- 
minated in the month of March and stiictly rationed thereafter. As a’ 
result of these restrictions more coal was made available for Indian 
industries which in spite "of unprecedented arrivals of Welsh coal were 
at one period threatened with complete stoppage. The embargo was 
removed with efCect from the 1st January, 1923. Expmts did not. 
however, revive during the last quarter of the year and the total ex- 
q)orts during 1922-23 decreased to 98,000 tons from 113.000 tons in 
1021-22. Almost the W’hole quantity* was sent to Ceylon. For the 
first eleven months of 1923-21 the total was 123,600 tons. 


Tablk Xo. 211. of coal on private account according to desti- 

nations from 1913-14 onwards^ 


f 

1 






1 


Settle 

Dutch 



‘ Yeai. 

(V\lon. 

nieiits (in- 

[Cast 

Othei*-. 

Toiat. 



cliitUiiK 

Indie*;. 

. 


‘ i 


Labuan). 





Tons, 

Tuns. 

f 

TiAis. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

I9i:t u . . . 

393,S89 1 

I83,6(»t 

97,632 

46,714 

721,756 

1014-15 .^ . . . 

,392,610 1 

UK), 630 

72,810 

, .,26,436 

592,492 

1915-10 .... 

587,601 , 

97,674 

84,083 

^ 33.910 

^803.958 

1010-17 .... 

,532,143 ' 

14^116 

106,809 

1 45,774 

820,142 

1017 IS . , 

153,001 

68,595 I 

8,474 

24,845 

256,005 

lots-io .... 

81,310 1 

45,763 I 

8,771 

'7,783 

143,627 

1910-20 . . . . 1 

420,404 > 

120,408 1 

78,028 

^ 53,039 

670,769 

^920-21 .... 1 

074,005 ' 

194,381 

67.8.>5 

2tKl,367 

1,U2,608 

1921-22 . . < - 

104,727 

.. 1 


cS,643 

113,370 

1^22-23 .... 

97.111 

*■ 

• • 

.>13 

97,624 
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No very consideriwble increase inthe volume of foreign exportscanbe 
anticipated while the prenent price levels for Indian coal are maintained* 
In fact with the assietance of low freights. Cardiff and Natal coal ire 
competing successfnlly in the Bombay market with Jhaiia and 
Baniganj. 

a 

The figures of hunker coal and ctial on Admiralty and Royal Indian 
Marine shipping vecount are not included in the statistics of foreign 
♦‘Xports. The* total ahipmenia of bunker coal 
Banker Cod. jg22 j. mounted lo 706, OQO tons; 575,000* 

tons from Calcutta. 102,000 tons from Bombay and Karachi, 99,000 
tons from Rangoon, and 20.000 tons from Madias. 

Coke is now produced in India mainly in the area covered by the , 
Bihar and Orissa coal fields from low-grade coal, but only small quantities 
are exported. In 1022 the production of coke 

Coke and patont foel amounted to 322.500 tons as compared with 

272,5110 tons in 1921. The exports during 1921-22 and 1922-23 were 
1,362 Ions and 568 tons respectively. Ceylon, the vStraits Settlements • 
and Mesopotamia taking the bulk. There have hitheito been no 
recorded cxpoits of patent fuel. 


• The impoith oi loieign coal into India amounted in 1913-14 to 
531.814 tons, ot which 155,390 tons were from the United Kingdom and 
the balance chiefly from Natal. Portuguese East 
Imparts. . Africa. Japan, Holland and Australia. During 
the war these imports declined from 379,000 tons in 1914-15, to 

115.000 tons in 1915-16 and -JS.OOO tonkin 1916-17. In 191718 there 
.was a further drop to 23,600 tons, but there was a revival in the follow; 
ing year to 67,600 tons. In 1919-20 the importsugain fell to 38.000 tons, 
but rose in the three succeeding years to 86,000 tons in 1920-21, 

1.489.000 tons in 1921-22, and 882,000 tons in 1922-23. To this last 
total the United Kingdom contributed 497.000 and Natal 254,000 tons, 
of which Bombay received 70 and Karachi 10 per cent, respectively. 
The imposition of a countervailing duty equivalent to the rebate allowed 
by the South African Govcrn^ient on Natal shipments has recently been 
advocated in a resolution passed^by the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi. 


The total available supply of coal (Indian and foreign) arrived at 
. •by adding imports (minus re-exports) to the 
oa nmmp ^ tt. ^ deducting exports there- 

from eanounted ilf 1922 to 20,082,000 tons, as compared with 20,702,000 
tons in 1917 and 20,116,000 tdn8inl921. The statement below gives 
the Director General of (^mraercial Intelligencers estimate of the distri- 
bution of this supply among railways and industrial concerns and the 
percentage under each head to the whole. Of thn 6^ million tons * 
consumed by Indian railways, nearly million tons, or 88*5 jper 
cent, were Indian coal. 
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TABLt No. -Estimated constmpHon of coal in 1922, 


' Consumers. ik 

Quantity 
(tons). 1 

Peroentoge. 

Kailwa>'4 ........ 

0.180, OO'Ka)! 

30-S 

AdmiriAty and Royal Indian M.inne Shipping Accounts 

40»000 

•2 

Bunker Coal . . . * . 

796,000 

40 

N'otton MilN . ^ 

1,131,000 1 

.V6 

Jut© MiU-* 

942,000 

4*7 

^ Iron, Steel and bra’^'' foundncs (including etuuiceinie 

2,415,000 1 

120 

' Workshops). 


, Port Trusts ........ 

210,000 

11 

Inland steainois 

582,000 

29 

Brick and tile fact iiies (int hiding potteiics atut cement 

437,000 

2-2 

woiks). 

Tea gawlciw ... . . 

204,000 

10 

Papier Mills . . ... 

117,000 

'7 

Cvnsumptioii at ( olllen^ and va'itai'p . 

2,471,000 

]2‘I 

•Other forms of mdusliiHl and domestic c.oi)suui}»iion 

4,521.000 

22*5 

Total 

20,082,000 

100 


{a) For tho official year 1922-23. ' 

The distribution of ooal throughout India became a matter of acute 
difficulty in 1917 on account of the special conditions set up by the wai. 
• Before the war the bulk of the coal consumed' 

Govemmo^control of westerii vSide of India was carried by 

sea from Calcutta and the railways serving the 
coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa w^re laid out and equipped 
for transporting some 3 million tons of coal per year to the Calcutta 
docks for shijuuent. When shipping tailed, all this coal, with the excep- 
tion of a very small percentage sent by sea on Admiralty account, had 
to be transported by rail across India. < 

In. the fiist instance a Coal ComiMitteewds appointed to deal with 
tJie situation which introduced a system of distribution by prioi ity, but 
as the work in connection with the distribution of coal to mdiistrial 
concerns in India* m addition to meeting tJema^ds on Admiralty and 
military account, became heavier and more complfcated, the Government 
of India decided in November 1917 to Vf)st all powers in a single officer 
designated tWl Controller. “ • • „ 

The main difficulty with which the Coal ControlVr was faced at the 
outset was a shortage of labour in the coalfields He therefore imposed 
restrictiions on the output of a large number ot * collieries pro- 
« dacing the inferior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
divert^ from collieries producing better’^ class of coal. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise and 
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despatch while others w^ere onljr allowed to manufacture soft cdke for < 
domestic purposes. 

To save railway wagons for the movement of grain and fodder 
about India, the Coal Controller also prohibited the transport of brick- 
burning coal and dust except for purposes of very special importance, 
and throughout the year 10 1 8 public lighting in the streets of Calcutta 
and Bombay was reduced to a minimum. 

A certain quantity of coal was originally requisitioned on Govern- 
ment account at the end of 1916, but the whole output of all collieries 
... working first class coal was requisitioned in* 

Feqmtittoned coal. owing to a shortage, the output 

of a certain number of collieries working second class coal was temporarily 
placed under requisition early in 1918. ^ 

During 1918 the bunkering of steamers in Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta was also couti oiled by Government. 

Control began to bo relaxed early in 1919, and in Apiil of 
that year ^^as abolished, when the onerous 
Rdq^tion of control. rospoTisibilitief» of the Coal Controller in con- 
nection with the traiispoitalion of coal by lail were transferred to 
an officer under the Bail\\ay Boaid. 

PARAFFIN WAX. 

The trade in pa i allin wax. which is one of the most valuable of tl»e 
• refinery pioducts ot petroleum, has developed gieatly during the 
last decade with the expa^ision of the Burma oil industry, and the 
loiojgii (leinaml li - alw«i\. alKOibod a i»ieat deal ol the outturn, in 
the \oluiHe hi exports exceeded 200,000 (wvts. \ allied at £100,000 
and ten v(Mrs later the corresp<uidii)g totals were 7,000 cwts valued 
at £822,000. 

* Tabl>3 Ko. 21 ‘5.- Kj purls of jHnafffU ivax (quaniities ami vaU(t'<^) to all ' 
destinations Jioni 1913”] 4 onwards. 



V< ai . 


Quant it V. 

\ aitj( 




1 

^ Cwts. 

£ 

lOH U . 



303.153 ' 

448,736 

iiiu-r) 



373,010 

548,1.35 

1915-10 . 

. t . 


373,.>S9 , 

542,477 

I9lb-17 . 



4.">4,8«7 1 

' 077,956 

1917-18 . 



484*250 1 

730,901 

1918-19 . 



486,470 

745,6.52 

1919-20 . 



528,980 , 

7W).091 

1920-21 . 

% 

• • • • • ^ 


499,600 1 

744,044 

1921-22 . 



562,820 1 

851.350 

1922-23 . 



547.380 

822,402 


* » j_ 


1 



In 1914-15 Ja^ian was the liext best customer after the United 
Kingdom, while ^the United States and China each doubled the total 
of the previous year. In 1915-16 owing to the demand for paraffin 
wax for munition purposes, the volume of exports , from Burma, in’ 
spite of restrictions and freight shortage, was about the same. The 
United Kingdom took 134,000 and Japan 63,000 cwts,, as^ compared 
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with the absorption in the coastwise trade of lS,000cwt8« only. Tu 1916- 
17 there was some relaxation of the embargo and a my largely 
increased demand for the wax, especially from Japan, to which country 
over 100,000 cwts. were shipped, smd with these factors persisting, there 
was a slight appreciation in the aggregate and in the volume of exports 
to Japan in 1917-18. In 1918-19, on the other hand, scarcity of 
tonnage to Japan reduced exports to that country to 39,000 cwts., 
bu^ there were increased exports to the United Kingdom, South Airica 
and Portuguese East Africa. The figures for the past four years have 
* shown little variation. Japan has taken the place of the United King* 
dom as principal customer. The consumption in India continues 
comparatively insignificant. 

ii • 

“ TableNo.214. — Distrihulimofthetradempamffinwc^ 
recipients in 1922-23, 


Countries 



Quantity. 

Value. 



- 

Cwts. 

£ 

Japan 



ir>2,rt«u 

231,557 

United Kingdom 


1 

• 1 

6ft.620 

10.5,792 

AuU-tlQllI 



31,740 

41,312 

Cape Colonj' an<l Natal 



.39,5S0 

6<>,060 

Hongkong 


• 

22,940 

33.035 

Hclgium . 



17,300 

20.23S 

•{Jhina 



91,340 

143,092 

United {States of Amcn< a 



29,000 

43.983 

Ital> 



20,200 

39,7.>7 

Ollioi countnc'* 


• 

04.0SO 

97.590 


Totil 


547,380* 

822,402 


About 95 per cent of the exports go from Rangoon and the balance 
from Calcutta. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is tht bazaar maund and shipment 
is made in packages of 108 lbs. ^Sales are made in Rangoon on the 
basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. 
Quotations Tor export are generally made per cwt c. i, /. 

PROVISIONS AND OILMANSTORES. 

Of the articles exported from India which fall under this heading 
the only itepis of importance are buttet*and ghiy the value of which ordi- 
narily makes up three-fourths of the total. 

“****^* . Indian butter is generally made either from 

curdled boiled milk {dahi) or from milk has been only scalded. 
Climatic considerations practically prevent piepaFation from the cream 
V of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the developi^ent of <|airy farming in 
Western India, cream separators have been introduced in many* large 
towns, and the resultant butter is tinhed for interual distribution as 
well as ,for the export trade. The centres of this indui^tiy^are Bombay 
4Bind Aligarh. Twenty years ago over a quarter of a millien lbs. of butter 
'wire imported aivuually. The figures for the last pre-wp year were 
374^000 lbs., valued at £28,500 and for 1922-23, 478,912 lbs., valued at 
JE37,067. iMge quantities of butter obtaii^ from dahi are however 



exported. Buffalo milk is richer^u butter than that from the Indian 
eow. Butter is used by all classes and castes^ and the bulk of the supply 
is home made. No estimate is postible of the proportion of such buttSr 
to the total exports. 

The export traffic, which was very brisk in 1916-17 and the 
p ^ following year, has since declined and is now 

considerably below pre-war levels in volume, 
if not in value. 

Table No. 215 . — QuafUity and value of exports of butter from India from 

1913-14. 


Year 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1jV>s. 

£ 

1913*14 

702.318 

38.986 

191 4-1.5 

.551,281 

29,000 

191.5 

818,311 

45.098 

I9ie-17 

1,172,171 

82,025 

1917-18 

1.. 522,880 

95,024 

191S-i9 

490,142 

4H,r>84 

1919-20 

528.410 

1 40.281 

1920-21 

34S 32<l 

30,598 

1921-22 

540.784 

1 44,804 

1022-23 

478,912 

1 37,067 


Practically the whole quantity i& ship])cd from Bombay, though in* 
considerable quantities go also from Karachi. The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, liStraits Settlements, Zanzibar and East Africa and 
the Persian Gull, and in the latter yeais of the war increasing shipments 
were diverted to the United Kingdom. Tn 1917-18, 462,240 lbs. went 
to this destination. 

Dairy butter is usually put up*in tins of from one to five lbs. and sold 
by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing two 
new tins with a capacity of*18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of ghi in India greatly exceeds that of 
butter. Ghi, which is known as neyi in Southern India, is clarified 
butter prepared hy practically every house- 
hold by heating butter over a slow fire until an 
oil is formed that rises to the suriiice while the re use (mostly ciisein) 
settles down as sediment. This oil is then decanted and has the great 
advantage over butter that it ivill keep almost indefinitely. Butter 
loses about 25 per ceu^ in the process of clarification. The chief pro- 
ducing areas are the SJnited Provinces, Bengal, Bajputana, Central 
India and the Punjab. Ghi is used for all purposes to which butter is 
X>ut in Europe alid is also extensively employed in the preparation of 
bazaar sweetmeats. » Adulteraticti is largely practised with the aid of 
vege|able oils like that of coconut, groundnut, nigerseed, poppy a^d se- 
same and also animal fats and starch. The bulk of the quantity 
produced is locally consumed and supplies are reinforce^ by a consider- 
able transfrontter trade, as well as by imports by sea from Persia and the 
PeiBian Gulf. 



ThottC^ liheligur<«fotl»22-33M«*di»ipp«)rt«i|, ejqpoKfc tmdtt 
is noimalfy remarkabty 6 t«Ad 7 aiid of oiMuddAtaU* iaiportAiu» as 

f . foilpwJi^ table isdicbte^ thou|^ tite figmes 

indude ' imitation gU ’ wiieh contains about 
16 per cent of pure ^i only and costs less than half the unadul- 
terated article. 

Tablb No. 21%.— Quantity and vdue of exjxyrts qf gJn from India. ' 


Yew. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


\ 1913-U 

i014'15 
1915-lG 

* 1916-17 
1917.18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 
1921 22 

• 1922 23 


Lb<t. 

5,668.809 

4,939.069 

<7,290.992 

5.103,014 

5,.)13,200 

4,389.352 

3.864.890 

5,914.272 « 

5,383.168 

3,846,192 


£ 

232,945 

193,831 

205,142 

221,386 

252,260 

235.666 

247.138 

335.711 

306(300 

243.688 


The trade is not centred in any particular port, though Calcutta 
accounts for about 60 per cent of the traffic, followed by Bombay, 
Negapatam, “Dhauuahkodi, Cocaiiada, and Madras in that ordei. Over 
nine-tenths of the e^eports go to British Possessions, particularly to 
those colonies with a large Indian immigrant population, such as the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Mauritius, Fiji, Natal and East Africa. 

The local unit of '^ale is the bazaar mannd, quotations for 
export being geneially made per case containing two new tins 
•• weighing 38 seerp, either (f.i.f, or f,o,b- This 

Unit of tale and thipmcnt. fins is also the common unit of 

shipment, * 

TOBACCO. 

The tobacco plant is believed to have beenintroduced into India by 
the Portuguese at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The only 
, . two species cultivated in India are nicotiava* 

CulttvatioB. tdSacum in the Ppinsula and the yellow-flower- 
ed in Northern India. In Lower Burma and Arakan 

there is a* considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported 
Havana seed, and Government, since the days of the East India 
Company, has made repeated efforts to improve the indigenous methods 
of curing and manufacturing and to produce a ^letter quality of leaf. 
The tobacco industry is now identified with tliree principal centres-- 

(1) Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar will? headquarters at 

Bangpur and Monghyr ; ' * 

(2) 3outh<$m India, particularlj^ the districts of Coimbatore, 

' Salem, Trichinopoly, Madura. Eistna, Gcyla'V^ri and Qimtur 

with Madras, Trichinopoly, Dindigul, Palghat and Cocanada * 
as ther chief manu&cturing and trading cenf^res; and 

(3) Lower Burma with Rangoon, Mouhuein and Akyab as theprin* 

^ cipal centres. 
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T&^ompi« td tmifl )Loldtiig« as it r« 9 uitss eon$ideiFa)ble 

attentitMi nttd liberal manuTing^ !tbe area under tobacco izr Briliiab 
India cscceads b06O,OdQ^ acres add ikt outturn varies according to the 
attentim given to the crop, frostn 800 to as much as 8,00rf lb% of cured 
leaf per acre. Though harvesting goes on in Some local^es aalate as 
June, the bulk of the crop is gathered between February and April. 
The leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and allowed to ferment) 
diOerent qualities of tobacco being produced by vaiying the degree 
of fermentation allowed. • 

Thebestquahty of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta market is known 
as Rangpur after the district of that name in which it is chiefly grown 
, . Poolnh and bispath are varieties of Rangpur 

Tiade vamtiM. tobacco, the latter being of inferior quality. 
Other trade varieties known to exporters are^golden leaf from Quntui ’ 
for cigarette making and ihindoor and from Burma for cheroot 

wrappers and fillers. ^ 

The bulk of 8he tobacco grown in India disappears in local consump* 
tion,^ut the export tiade chiefly irom Madras and Rangoon is of corsi- , 
derabl*^ value. The total value of the exports 
Export*— of tobacco, manufactured and unn.anufac- 

^ured, in 191 .8-1 i, exceeded £.8 ! 9,000, of which 
loiighly tuo tliird«i was unmanufaetiiTod^ 

the corresponding figure for 1922-23 being £551,000, of which seven 
eighths was unmanufactured. The iollowing table shews the value of 
India's export trade in unsianufactured tobacco vrhioh for the most 
part consists of crudely cuicdleat, from 1918-14 onwards. 


Table No *217 Quanfiltf ami rahie of ammnnfaitmed tobacco exported 
, ft om 1913‘J I onwat ds. 



Vear. 

• 

Quantity 

A aliie 



l^ba 

£ 



27,817,000 

211,800 

1914-15 


• 16.490,000 

144,600 

1915 16 

• . 

24,250,000 

201,300 

1916-17 . 

, 

27.742,000 

253,000 

1917 18 . 

• 

20,244,000 

« 238,500 

1918 19 . 


31,506,000 

549,000 

1919 20 . 


. 28,956,000 

403,000 

1920 21 . 

. . 

23,306,000* 

423,100 

1921-22 . 

> • 

22,903,000 

400,800 

1922-23 . 

f • • • 

21,596,000 

1 

483..300 


The princip&d destinations in 1918-14 weie Adenand its dependencies) 
Hongkong, France, the Straits Settlements (including Labuan), the 
Federated M%lay l^tstes, Holland and Germany. Burma tobacco was at 
one time used in the manufacture by the French Government * of the 
cctporal cigaretfe, the supplier being on the outbreak of war a Germftn^ 
American. Exports to ^ance from Rangoon amounted in 1913-14 
to over 3 million lbs, and in 1915-16 to over 6} million lbs. In *the 
{oUowins: year France dropped out of this market altogether but toede 
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iaemveft ftom Sk^L vat twipol^ 

cm^ODd^ lot Burma Wbaeoo> h.^t xaoeiptB for 1916^17 baiug 386>0001bai» 
aB compared with 368,920 Iba. in the prenous year. There are also targe 
shipments of unmanufactured tobaeoo ftom Burma to Hongkong for 
the China market. The increase in the export of unmanufactur^ tolmcoo 
to the United Kingdom during the war is ascribed in part to Butch 
buyers who on the possibility of being allowed eventual re- 

export to Hmland. In 191849 France was by far the largest customer 
Tor Indban tobacco, with over 13 million lbs., followed by Aden with 
6,4:00,000 and the Straits Settlements with just over and the United 
Kingdom a little less than three millions. In 1922-23 the United 
\ Kingdom took 3‘6 million lbs. as compared with nearly 3 million lbs. 
in the preceding year, while there were no shipments to France as 
against; 2 million lbs. in ,1921-22. Germany took 3 million lbs. as 

S gainst 16,000 lbs. in 1921-22, the Straits Settlements 3*6 million lbs, 
ongkong 3 milUon Iba. and Aden and its dependencies, 4| million 
lbs. The share of the various provinces is shewn la the following 
table. The principal ports participating in the trade were Kai^oon, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Negapatam. 

Table No. 218. --Provincial share of exports of unmamffactured tobacco 
in 1913‘14 and 1922-23 contrasted 


1913 14. 


1922 23 


Provuic#»s 

Quantity 

Per cen^ 

Quantity 

Per cent 

1 

Burma 

Lbs 

. 1 11,665,612 

'42 

Lbi 

8,954,488 

41 

Bombay and Sind 

9,913,490 1 

36i 

4,759,520 

22 

Bengal 

. 1 4,013,705 1 

14 

3,623,672 

17 

Madras Presidency 

. 1 2,234,511 

81 

4,258,743 

20 


The unit of sale in Calcutta andin Bombay is the inaund of 82-1^118 , 
but in the latter market, the bale of 560 l]is is also recognised. Sbip- 

former port in bales 
• 1 ^ iliipflMB • Bombay in bales of 

2, 2^ andSowts. each.’ InBangoon sales are made per hundred ^iss of 
360 lbs. and tobacto is shipped m bales of 180 to 200 lbs , bundles of 90 
lbs. nett or in cases weighing about 365 lbs, netj^. In Negapatam the 
unit of sale is the seer of 24 tolas and tobacco is packed toT export in 
bundles weighing from 28 to 224 lbs. • ^ « 

As regards manufactured tobacco, the « value of the import has 
always exceeded that of the exports, and the li^eifbnce has recently 
^ « > . , accentuated by the inoretUing demand 

^ iSiSoT** cigarettes on the part of aff classes of the 

population who are no longer^ content to 
smdee the indigenous biri. This desnsud has at |he same tuna enoouT'' 
aged the opening of a number of factories for the manu&cturo of 

ate ^ 



oigaretteft in India pi vluch tiie IPeninanlat Tobaaco Goso^ny^n ^oikeexik 
at Monghyr i$ by fat tke bagM, fhetp are aleo eonfiiderable. imperta 
into Boxfibay and Oalsnttn of dig^re fromtlie BlSippiiiaa and Havana* 
There -waa fonmorijr a good market for ^ Bnma ’ and ^ Ttichy ^ cheroots 
in the Fat fiaat^bnnt in reeent years a marked preference haa beetidhewnin 
that market for lAanjUas. A limited quantity finds a sale in th© United 
Kingdom* Indian leaf tobacco makes an excellent fiQei, but is generally 
unsuitable for wrappers, and to meet this deficiency there is a consider- 
able import of leaf from Sumatra and Java. When the import duty# 
on foreign leaf was enhanced a few years ago the principal factory 
producing ‘ Triohy ' cigars for export was temporarily transferred to 
Pondicherry, but they are now manufactured atDindigul in bond under 
Customs supervision. The Government of Bengal have recently opened 
a farCtoiy at Rangpur to pioneer the prcdnction of cigars in that 
province. Much of the tobacco grown in the east coast districts of 
Madras is shipped to Rangoon for conversion into Burma cheroots, 
though there is a^ood deal manufactured in Cocanada for export as 
well aS local consumption. The exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Bengal and Madras to Rangoon have greatly declined in recent 
years, the totals for 1913-14 being 12,411,929 and 4,763.886 lbs., 
respectively, and for 1922-23, 1,805,809 and 1,856,362 lbs. only. The 
lowest qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped to Europe for tanning 
purposes The chief customers for Indian cigars in pre-wartimes and 
*in 1922-23 are contrasted below. 


Table No. 219,— P/incipal countries importing Indian cigars tn J913- 

14 and 1922-23. 


Quantity. 


C ountncs. 

1 



ms 14. 

1 

1922.23 


1 

X^bs 

Lbs 

.{Straits Settlements and Federate 1 Malay States 

1,602,041 

152.822 

United Kingdom 

« 86,033 

38,710 

European T urke} 

30.663 

1,260 

Siam 

14,584 

44,739 

Gibraltar 

13,950 

• 

Germany 

9,506 

• *800 

Aden 

7,830 

3,850 

Ceylon . 

5,990 4 

22,236 

'Sumatra 

• • 

16,950 

Java . • \ . 

I 

10,628 


Total (inolu^o othba oountbiss) 1,S35^635 318,173 


The largest^emcmd is from the Malay Peninsula and is likely to 
•contintie so though it ie ^roely one-tenth of what it was befoib the 
war. The trade with Gibmltar has apparently been extinguished by 
the war but Sam is an improv^ market The quantity and value of 
manufactured tofaaooo (which includes cigarettes and ' other sorts ’ fia 
wMl as <^rs) expoitM kotP 1913-U wtil be found in the next table. 

tW " x2 



Ta9LB No* mlue ^ 

fnm lPf3-24 tm^rds. 


Year. 

Qaan^ty, 

Value. 


LbR. 

£ 

1913-14 

2,206,000 

107,600 

1914-15 . 

2,192,000 

100,600 

1915-16 . 

2,095,000 

92,150 

1916-17 . 

1,870,000 

100,130 

1917-18 . 

1,620,000 

102,860 

1918-19 . 

1.477,000 

93,206 

1919-20 . 

1,927,000 

124.000 

1920-21 . 

1,379,000 

76,000 

1921-22 . 

U25.000 

66,000 

1922-23 . 

1,413,000 

68,000 


The distribution of the export trade in manufactured tobacco 
among the various provinces is shev.n in the table b^low. 

Tabljs No. 221.-- Provhicml ahare of exports of manufactuied tolacco in 
1913-14 and 1922-23 contrasted. 


Province^. 


Buinia . 

BMifcnl 

MftdraR . 

B(iiiiba> and Siiul 


191 3- 14. 

1922 23. 

Pfi cent. 

1 

1 Pei tent. 

38 

58 

15 

27 

4.) 

12 

2 

3 


The ports chiefly participating in the trade in 191 3- J 4 were Negapatain 
(30 per cent), Modmein (26 per cent), Calcutta (15 per cent), ]^ngoon 
(12 per cent) and Madras (JO per cent); and in 1922-23, Bangoon (44 
per cent), Calcutta (27 per cent), Modmein (13 per cent), Dhanushkodi 
(6 per cent), Negapatam (4 per cent) and Bombay (2 per cent). 

For Indian-made cigarettes the principal customers were up to 1914 
Zanzibar and East AMca, but the war directed the bulk of this trade 
to the Persian Gdf. 

BIICA. 

Ten years ago about three-fifths of the world’s production of mica 
was derive from India, the bulk of the balance being contributed by 
. . . . the United States and Canada though German 

AmaadpndMifHNi, was making considerable head^ 

Way, A feature of the war was the consideraliite development of mica 
mining in Brazil, Ftactically all the mica mined in India is mus- 
covite, thou^^ sD^l quantities of phlogopite are in Travancore. 

Muscovite mica is obtained from two principal areas ; (1) the Bihar mica 
belt, a stripof country about 12 miles broad and 60' to 70, miles long, run- 
ning obliquely across tihe districts oi Bazaribagh, M«nghyr and Gayn in , 
^e province oi Bihar and Orissa, and (2) the N^ore district of the Madras 
.Presidency. In^addition there are small workings in Ajmer, Udajpur» 
S^ore and Orissa. It is impossible to give accurate fi|^es of 
tion from these different which differ cdnsidecably not only in the 



tut ai^ in ikt of their oiitj^tit. In 1924 the outfiiit of 

dressed mice fspom Bihait was pnt at 1|4T0 tons, from Ktilore ht 62 
tons (as compared with SOO tons in 19IY), Ajmw-Merwara 5} tois, 
Mysore 7 tons. Central Provinces 6 tons and the Nilgiris 3 tons, but 
these figures must be regarded as rough estimates only. Bihto mica 
exported from Calcutta is principally of the ruby variety, the higher 
qualities of wMoh known as clear and sliyhtly stained are r^wded 
as the finest micas in the world and are of great importance |n 
certain dectrical industnes for their high dielectric co-efficient. « 
Nellore mica is f>nncipally gi^en mica and is shipped from Madras, 
while Rajputana mica, which is exported from Bombay, is of inferior 
quality, though the statistics below might suggest otherwise. The con- 
signments from Calcutta and Madras probably contained a larger pei- 
centage of splittings The following statement gives the quantities and 
average values per cwt of mica shipped fioni each area in the yeais 
1913-U and 1922-23. 

Table^No. 222--^uantities and am age values per cwl of mica shipped 
from the principal ports in 1913-14 and 1922-23. 



1913- 14 

1922-23. 


t 

Ax Mage 

i 

Axeiagc* 


(jiiantitv 

value 

Qnantiiv | 

value 



pel lut 

1 

per (wt 


^ ObI 

£ ^ <1 

C^i 

i \ d 

C alcuttd 

41 ,*11.1 

fi U 7 

. <57,649 

0 11 7 

Vladfa* , * 

10,871 

7 1 9 

1 2,074 i 

() 1 10 

Bomba V 

1 1,707 

5 10 1 

111 

li 12 3 

Total (inc r i utm othi k i obts) 

• 1 


r» 12 1 


b 11 5 


The following statement coni\>aies the quantities and aveiage values 
pel cwt of Indian nuca imported into the United Kingdom \vith the 
quantities and average values of mica from the United States of America 
Canada and Bra 7.]] 

Table No 223 — Quantities and valuer of mipoits into the United Kingdom 
of Indian mica ( on f lasted with those fiom the United States of Ameiica, 
Canada and Bfazil * 


ldl8 1919 1920 1921 


Country ot Origin 

Quan- 

tity 

1 

• Averaii^* Average lAverage 

lQiian< value iQuan' value iQuan- value Qaan< 

Average 

value 


' per 
evt 

tity per • ttty *per | tlty pei tits 

cwt cwt, cwt 

per 

owt 


Cwt 

£ « 4 

Cwt £ f aj tut it d,\ Cwt. £ » 4 Owt 

A «. 4. 

BriUsh India 

|40,178 

^11 7 

69,01S| 9' 1 S;il,S20{lO 3 7 21,180|ll 8 ll|lM40il0 16 8 

Catiads 

S,3«l|0 9 6 

78q|16 9 0} ' 


United States of 
Ameik*. 

Biaiff • 


18 0 

, 3,768 3 9 6{ 7,330 8 17 0| 1,680 4 0 8' 4,060 

217|2118I0| Sm'iail 8| 18Q|88 18 9| lOOj 

3 2 m 

9U 2 


* ijBfMimtisa BOS onilAbk. 

4 30D 




The vixetihodB of m i ni n g in "KiM IbBeire gte smt idwtieal. In 
the Utt€x field, owing to the fi^t nature o£ the ground, wffl he found 
^ . law opm quaniea, ifidle in Bihar, where the 

”“****^* etuSeoe is irregular, veina are followed up by 

winzes, shafts, stops and drives. Exploitation has often been haj^uzzard 
and uneconomical, but some of the wealthier firms engaged in the 
industry have during recent years introduced more scientific methods* 
tend labour-saving machinery has been successfully introduced to assist 
, thb inadequate supply of local labour for the removal of water 
and debris. Altogether mica mining in India give&t employment to 
about 15,000 persons. 

I After being raised to the surface, mica has to be prepared for the 
market. Madras mica is shear-trimmed into rectangular plates, while 
^ . Bihar mica is stcUe dressed, i.c., trimmed by 

PrepatatiMi for mftrM. ^eans of the country sickle. Tliis method 
produces irregular shapes as all cracks and flaws are cut out, but is 
also less wasteful for it leaves no square corners to fray out, the blocks 
are more easily split and it has this additional advantage that ^tickle- 
dressed mica is not considered as ‘ manufactured mica ’ for tanfi pur- 
posesj on import into the Umtod States of Amencai AftCI tlimming 
with the siclde, Bihar mica is sized, a process which is based on the 
greatest number of square inches which can be measured as a rectangular 
figure, the irregularities due to catting being left out of account. The 
largest size is Imown in the trade as ‘ extra special ’ (over 48 sq. inches), 
while blocks containing from 36 to 48 sq. inches are classed as ‘ special * 
and below that there are seven grades, the lowest (No. 7) being of 1 sq. 
inch only. Each size is then graded according to quality — clear, slightly 
stained, fair stained, heavily stained, black spotted, etc. ^ 

Originally the smaller sizes of mica had little or no commercial value, 
and these with the trimmings and other waste were dumped close to 
the mine or factory. The installation of grind- 
Smp mica. plants to convert these trimmings into 

boiler and pipe lag^ng, etc., has hitherto been scarcely attempted in 
India in the absence of an assured market for their production though 
they form part of the equipment of almost every mine of any size m 
America. , 

Eot tha manufacture of mieanxte,*micaplates of small size (generally 
No. 5 and No. 6 block) are split by means of sha^ pointed knives 

^kes which, with the aid of 
shellac dissolved ‘in tpirit, are cemented 
together under pressure and built up into she^s of any required size 
and thickness. The varieties most commonly knot^ are mioanite 
‘ board,* * cloth * and ‘ paper.* The micanite is st&med, rollbd and 
trimmed and finally sha]^. For the^ preparation of splittings fr 9 m 
mica d>lock, women and children are eactensivety n^eniployed in the 
^ca fields. Micanite has been made at Kodarma, the centre of the 
mica industry, and in the East Indian Bailway,;workshop8 at 
jamalpur. There is no reason why cond^iser plates, ' iunnds 
ot&er miqa manufactures should not also be undertake in 

m 




, 

vinj^ wlueh w ^cked^ ia ktijed via pftper and cAt<mUied ta 
^ abtet i <SWj. jifttt? each, the uidt* if iaate 

; I^Bg the bazaar mauad in Calcotiba and the 

cwt. in Madras. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. 
/,d.6, ^ The following are the statistics of exports of miea f^bm^Tndia 
from 1913-14 onwards^ lliere are, itirill be noticed, consideraMavaria-' 
tiona iu average value y^r to y^r partly attributable to the pro- 

portion of block mica to splittings in the shipments. The comnder- 
aUe increases in price per oWt., recorded during 1917-18 and 1918-19,* 
for example were largriy due to a larger peteentage of block mica in 
the total shipments, which again was due to an increased demand for 
bett^ quality mica for munition purposes. lu 1922-23 the price 
obtained for splittings was so low that though the volume of 
exports was 120 per cent in excess of that for 1921-22, the total 
values were actually 4 per cent lower. 


TAsax No. 224 . — Exports of mica from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Yca-r. 


191314 

1914.15 

1915.16 
1916-17 
1917.18 
191819 
1910.20 
1020 21 
1921-22 

•1922-23 


Ojuantif y. 

Valu 

Cwts. 

! £ 

53,891 

302.564 

32.972 

• 191,066 

33.717 

208,496 

59,521 

341,255 

65.729 

575,285 

55.992 

598,971 

60.648 

574,443 

71,276 

674,254 

27.132 

422,271« 

59.846 

406,170 


The internal consumption of mica in India is very small and probaUy 
does not exceed two or thtee hundred tons per annum. Of the prindpal- 
, . . porta participating in the export trade the 

Outittatim of the tndo. percentage shipped from Calcutta in 1922-23 
was from Madras 3 and from Bombay. 1. In 1914 Germany held 
a prdlominaut position in the electrical industry and the world’s mica 
market was about to be tisnsfeved from London to Hamburg. The 
distribution of the trade according to the Custom-House statistics would 
suggest that nearly 60 per cent of the whole went to the United Kingdom, 
19 pet cent to the U|>itedoBtates and rather less tHan 16 per cent to 
Germany^ but not leas than half of the ^pmenta to the United Eii^dom 
w(xe re-exported to Germany whose consumption of Indian mica in the 
year rtl3 waS 47,000 owts, in addition to about 10,000 cwts. 
obtained from her polonies. The outbreak of hostilities emended the 
activities.d! asGennan merdiant who had begun to build up a b^ 
busipessht ihie and shippiM of . mica from the Ndlofe field, 

.^e niieeismMi direst to the United states was of higher aveiage valne. 
tWk to oAs# dedinatione. as only the sgaaidr gradm oaix stand '^e 



. The fii»t effect of the wer ms to 4Uetotege the output anA dimNeh 
the voluBpie of the exports o£ ihioe^ tmt a coasidsrable d^Mud soon 
r grew up £<» Indiu mioa for nmidtion purposes* 

To secnre adequate supplies lor the British 
Government, exports to destinations other than the United Kingdom 
were prohibited in September 1915, and in June 1916 a scheme to 
purchase on Government account was brought into force. The Govern- 
ment of India alsotook great interest in exploiting mica-producing areas 
hitherto untouched or incompletely developed. 

All restrictions on the export of mica were removed in October 1919* 
In the following year 86 per cent ot the exports went to the United 
Kingdom and 12 per cent to the United States of America, while the 
average value percwt. declined owing to heavy consignments of split- 
tings. In 1922-23 the chief recipients were the United States of 
America (56 per cent), the United Kingdom (3l> per cent) and Germany 
(10 per cent). 


CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS. 


Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is in consideiable demand for indus- 
trial purposes, e.^., in connection with the manufactuxe of glass, 

. for food preservation, and foi manurial pui- 

Arca and productiea. poses in addition to its importance as a consti- 

tuent of gunpowdex . The production of saltpetre in India is juactically 
confined to the areas covered by the three provinces of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in all of which places the manufactuie is con- 
trolled under a eystem of licenses by th» Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Farrukhabad m the United Provinces may be cited as the 
mam centre of manufacture, though the refiiied saltpetre produced m 
the Punjab excels that of any other province. Small quantities sufficient 
only for local consumption are obtained m Madras as well as in a few 
Indian States in the north, r With the outbreak of the war the Indian 
output was stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude manufac- 
ture and the opemng of fresh areas ioj the production, and other con- 
oeebions to Encourage ^manufacture. Later on the export ot saltpetre 
exceedSnglO per cent refraction (impunty) was prohibited and the export 
of saltpetre of lower ' refraction ’ restricted to Ijjhe United Kingdom, 
at prices subject to fixed maxima, uutii the 4th January 1919, when all 
restrictions Were removed. The number of refineries decreased from 327 
in 1913-14 to 314 in 1922-23 and the number of licenses in the^ three 
provinces from 31,191 to 16,371. 73 per cent of the licenses for prepanng 
crude saltpetre were granted in Bihar, in whifdi province 60 per cent of 
the reffixerieg are situated. The production of refihfd slatpetre in 
factory numiKU (of 74*67 lbs. each) may be indioated by the following 
statement. Brodut^on in Bihar and the United Provinces^has deolinad, 
butH^here has been a considerable increase since in the Punjab 

m2 



Tabub in Jwstoiy mimh ^ 

74 ^ 


Vew. 

Bihfir. 

United 

Pronwen. 

PanjeU 


Factory 

Factovy 

Factory 


manndii. 

mauiidii. 

mauada. 

iei3-H 

185,373 

lt)0,7.'HI 

87.010 

1914.16 . . . . . 

222, m 

.188,396 

106,17« 

J91S-16 . . .... 

219.565 

236,658 

162)301 

191d-l7 

241,038 

300,566 

245, 97« 

1917.18 

230,4^1 

258.838 


191A-J9 . . . . 

204.681 

289.485 

206,882 

1919-20 

205,(VI1 

158.287 

149.174 

1()%-21 

165,06.1 

133.473 

148,345 

1921-22 . - - - 

1.54,076 

104,260 

133,99« 

1922-23 . . .... 

47,859 

1 

54.517 

127,604 


Crude saltpetne is extracted frdm nitrous earths scraped during the 
dry selison from the roads, walls, etc., in and around villages where a large 
quantity of nitrogen is derived from the excreta 
BAanutBctare. animals and decay ed vegetable matte r* 

This earth is laid in shallow filter beds of clay and water poured over it 
and the resulting liqour after settling is concentrated in large open pans 
^over a slow fire (as in the Umted Provinces and Bihar) or evaporated by 
*8olar heat (as in the Punjab), crystallising out mthe form of crude 
saltpetre which contains a considerable admixture of common salt. 
The terms of the license issued to the twoniah (crude saltpetre licensee) 
do not alloMv him to carry the process any fuither. Refining is carried 
out in licensed premises cither by continuing the process applicable to 
the manufacture of crude smtpetre till the eduction of the salt mixed 
bp with it, or by heating to boiling point a solution of crude saltpetre, 
when the potassium nitrate dissolves and the common salt contained in 
it crystallizes out. By evaporating the remaining solution, fairly pure 
saltpetre may be obtained. The procevss chiefly in vogue in the Bihar 
refineries is the former, and the product so obtained is Imown as kufhia. 
It has a refraction of from 20 to 40 per cent and a good demand for it 
exists for madurial purposes and for the ma«iufacture of fertilizers. A 
much more highly refined artiile is produced in the Punjab with a refrac- 
tion in the neighbourhood of 4 percent, while in Bihar anything better 
than 8 per-cent is seldom achieved. The crude product of* the United 
ftovinces and Bihar yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent refined salt- 
petre, but the percentage in 4he Punjab is no more than 30. 

Up to the year 1660» India enjoy^ a monopoly in tfle saltpetre trade 
when artificial manufacture from the nitrate deposits of South America 
t • *and German potash knocked the bottom out 

• of the evport trade which fell from 35,000 tons 
in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war year. India’s chief customers 
ate China, the ^filted Kingdom, Mauritius and Ceylon. The t4ro last 
named are satisfied with high refraction saltpetre for manurial purposse, « 
while China tfkes better quality f arrakhabad and^ Punjab refined 
saltpetre for fite^wcNcks. * 
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Tabi;b 

mi fim 1929-90 


Countries. 


1919-20. 

1<KR>-21. 

1921-22. 

1982-a. 


Tone 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tontf. 

United Stutea of Amen<^ . 

1.3W 

1,679 

3,801 

460 

103 

(liina . , . j 

4,034 

2,231 

2,252 

2,540 

2,277 

United Kingdom . i. 

' 2,464 

5,532 

5,540 

4,341 

2,U9 

Maiintins . . . ! 

! 1.437 

2,301 

1 5,391 

1.494 

2,096 

Ceylon 

1 2,224 

4,900 

1.833 

2,236 

2,547 

All other countnes 

1 1.864 

1,846 

577 

670 

1,455 

^ Total 

1 13,403 

18,549 

19,484 

11,747 

10,597 


With the outbreak of the war, the trade was mainly diverted to the 
United Kingdom^ whose chief sources of supply, Germany and Bdgium, 
had been cut ofi and the Ministry of ‘Munitions looked to India to meet 
its constantly increasing demands. Whereas the share of the United 
Kingdom was 55 per cent in 1914-15, it was 80 per cent in 1916-16, 
and in 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export became effective, 
87 per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go to Australia and 
New Zealand for meat preservation and to Mauritius and Ceylon for 
manuriai purposes, but With this exception India's whole output of. 

saltpetre was earmarked for the use of British or Allied manufacturers 
,of mrinitions. 

The following table illustrates the range of prices for saltpetre of 6 
per cent refraction from 1914’. 

Table No, 227 .— Price of saltpetre o/5 per cent refraction per factory 


Year. 


19U 

191o 

leis 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19S0 

1921 

1922 
1928 


January. 

1 ^ 

July. 

Rs. a. 

a d. 

Rs. n 

12 8 

16 8 

11 4 

• 11 12 

26 8 

11 4 

13 4 

47 8 

15 8 

14 0 

IS H 

14 12 

15 4 

^ 20 4 

14 12 

14 0 

18 8 

18 0 

12 0 

16 0 

15 0 

U 0 

H ^ 

17 0 

16 0 

21 4 

17 8 

13 0 

* 15 0 

20 0 


16 0 
n 0 

20 S 
W S 

19 S 
11 4 

20 0 
22 8 
23 i 
17 4 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices as J9#esult of market 
manipulation for the benefit of the middiemen rather than of the manu- 
facturer, the Government of India intervroed and fixed mammorn 
cates for exports, viz., Rs. 15^12 (18s, 4d.) for a factofy.maund of 6 pear 
.. cent (or lew) refaction and Bs. 12-14 (17e. id.) for 10 per cent tefac- 
tiop/o*5,, the refaction values being determined by^the Chemical 
Examiner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samples town from me con- 

. • m 








wKiA weM nadM O&toina eoulml ; i» i«m«oi 

b^«v« tiukt th«(« was a goo4 d«al ot evalioiii ^actUed iA order to defeat 

thetOTeettioHdegitt. •*' » 

IDte reviatOB of time xatee was under coruademtion wben tire- 
anuistiee was dedaxed and with it the United Kingdom’s demand for 
munition purposes ceased and shortly afterwards all restrictions on the 
export of sal^etre td all grades were removed. Ihe most recent rates 
quoted are, it will he seen, in the neighbourhood of the maxima fixed 
by Government during the period of control. 

( 

Table No, 228. — The etports of saltpetre (quantities and values) to att 
destinations in 1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year. 


Quantity. Value. 



Tons 

S 

IftlS-U 

13.400 1 

206,000 

1916 1 % 

23,900 

021,660 

1910-20 

18,549 

367,725 

1920 21 

10,484 

472,747 

1921-22 

11,747 

275,434 

1922.23 

10,597 

242,519 


Prac+ically all tLe shipmenfB are made from the port of Calcutta. The* 

* local unit of sale is the factory maiind but Sterling quotations to the 
United Kingdom are per ton The unit of shipment in Calcutta 

is the bag of 224 lbs. nett, but shipment is made from Bombay in bags* 
of 168 lbs. gross also. 

* Borax* 

Borax (sodium bi-borate) is not found in British India but is obtained 
«in conjunction with salt on the banks of certain lakes in Tibet or as a 
deposit* in conjunction with sulphur of certain 
Imporu, springs in Ladakh, Kashmir. The latter 

supplies enter India geuesally vid Kulu and are refined at Sultanpur, or 
alternatively through Chamba to Kashmir and Lahore while Hncalt 
the Tibetan product which constitutes nine tenths of the trade, is brought 
into the United Provinces by Bhutia traders and is refined at Bamnagar. 
The transfrontier imports borax in rcc&t years have been in the 
neighbourhood of 22,000 cwts. yearly, the figures for 1921-22 and 1922-23 ^ 
being 22,219 and 21,507 cwts., Respectively. The annual imports of 
refined b&ax by sea, chiefly from the United Kingdom, average about 
5,000 cwts. ^ • 

The export (strictty re-export) trade hasbeen steadily declining ia 
recent years owing to the discovery of inexhaustible supplies of calcium 
• ^ • Wate in Nevada and California, but the inter- 

consumption for medicinal puiposes and 
as a mosdai^ in &yeing and calico printing and other industrial pw* 
poses has somewitat increased, tiie balance struck by deductiijg slup- 
mente from thd sum of tbe transfrontier and sea-borne imports givi^ 
a tobftl of abemt 26,000 cwts. per annum. • * 

the quantity and value of bmax exported during tbe last ten y^ata 
ataslmsip in tim IdQotiiag table. 
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No. of ikM^oar/rom Jndw Jirpm 


Veai'. 

i Quantity. 

Value. 


Cnts. 

i‘ 

IS] 3- 14 

4,270 

5,131 

ISU-lf) 

4,461 

6,191 

1915-ie 

6,252 

10,010 

191617 

7,353 ' 

' 14.102 

1917-18 

2,873 

1 5,875 

1018-19 

4.930 

10,634 

1919-20 

4,381 

9,419 

1920-21 

5,174 

10,87.5 

11)2]. 22 

5,463 

13,189 

1022-23 

3,19.5 

1 8,11.5 


Formerly the principlil destinations were the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong and the war has not materially afEected the distribution 
of the trade. Over 90 per cent of the exports have always gon^ from 
Calcutta. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar mannd and ship- 
ment is made in cases weighing I cwt. each. Quotations for export are 
per mannd / o. h. 


RAW SILK. 

There are three tracts in India in which sericulture is still a cottage ' 
industry of some importance, (1 ) the southern portion of the Mysore 
plateau with the adjoining tuhik of Kollegal in 
ProducuiK areas. Coimbatore district ol the Madra.s Presi- 

-dency, (2) the Mu^^hidabad, Malda, Rajshahi and Birbhum districts 
of Bengal, and (3) Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring sub- 
montane districts of the Rinjab and North-West Frontier Province in* 
Jill of wliich the mulberry feeding silk worm {bombyx mon) is cultivated. 
There is also a considerable cultivation in Chota Nagpur and Orissa and 
parts of the Central Provinces of the famr silk*worm and in Assam of the 
muga and m silk worm. All these are purely indigenous. The tasar 
is a wild silk worm never successfirlly domesticated ; the wuga is a semi- 
4omesticated silk worm fcie^ing in the open, chiefly on two particular 
species of laurel ; while the eri is a domesticated silk worm feeding on 
I <jastor, the silk from which cannot be refled but has to be carded and spun. 
Both in Bedgal and Southern India the silk is the produce qf a multi- 
voltine worm fed on the leaves of the shrub mulberry. The 
Mysore industry, supposed to have beeiv started by Tippu Sultan 
with seed received from China, with that in fhe adjoining district 
of Coimbatore, is now responsible for two-thirds of the tow output 
of silk in India. A good deal of experimental tii^ork haS( been 
done in Bengal and Mysore in recent tyeara undef the direction of 
French and Japanese experts, and the area of land ui^er mulberry 
cultivation in Bengal has been found to have indjmsed by 33 per 
^eeat since 1913. In Kashmir, where mulberry trees aite abundant and 
the historical recofrds of the industry go back to the sixteAi^nth century, 
only uni-voltine worms Gbie%' from seed imported every year from 
France and Italy am now grown. Iheindustry isa State 
, sifl 



Mdtteoidf IiiQittoH«ex{MMidl»3aistb0aiim laarthe 

worms* Th^ outpixt of is on s oonservntiveesiiitiste 

200»OQ01bs. of reded «Ur tliewKoleof irhidiis exiKirtad. Ja 

theMurdiidftbMi district ere severs} fiUbttties under Suroiieazi odntrol, 
but there are in India actually oxdy two filatures working on £uropean 
lines, one in Bangalore and one in Srinagar. Of the filatures in ii^ich 
indigenous meth<^8 are employed, there are five estaldishments m 
Murshidabad district employing a hundred or more operatives, and one 
m Jammu. 

Mr. Lefrov’s estimate of the production of mulberry silk in India* 
in 1916 when the reeling industry in Kashmir had not completely re- 
, covered from the disastrous lire which destroyed 

uchon. the Srinagar filature in 1913, is given in the 

tablelielow. 

Table No. 230.— Ehtmafed podmiiofn of muHj^ny in India m 1916^ 



Pun mciN 


Quantity. 




LbH. 

Mvsoie . 



1,1 ■'>2 Cun 




000,000 

Madra*. 




KaHhniji 



811,000 

Burma 



1 "nIMK) 

Assam 



12,000 

l*unjah 



1,HIHI 



T«)1 At 

2,278,800 


It has been calculated that it takes 12 maundh of cocoons to vield 
, one mauiid of leeled silk. 

In the eaily days of the Ea^t India Company silk was an important 
aiticle of the expoit trade from Bengal and in the time of Warren 
(Tastings the exports aveiaged over 500,000 lbs., 
“‘*^®*^* it is believed, of reeled silk alone ; but the 

trade was subject to gieat fluctuation. Between 1860 and 1874 the 
average annual exports amounted to over two million lbs. including 
not only reeled silk but alfo chasam (sillc waste) and cocoons. The 
average exports for decennial periods, from the statistical year 1 864-65^ 
onwards, are shewn in the following table. * 

Table No. 231.- Ej>part9 of raw silk during •decennial periods ftoni 

J864-^S onwards. * 


.Average tir ten >cain. 



Exporta of 
law ailk. 

I«il 4 ^ to 1 873*74 .... 

1874-76 to 1883-84 ' 

1384-8510 1888 - 9 ^ 

1884-86 to 1 U 03 ^ 

1804416 to 1813^4 

1914-16 to 1888-34 

P • 

« * 

P 

Lb. 

2 , 066,878 

1 , 491,026 

1 , 744,108 

1 , 717 , 601 * 

1 , 740,023 

1 , 171,034 


tElieabove figures would sitggest aii^ t$6i ishe trade W, 
wtil Ibe wat broke ofut, remained Ter^ steadr, but imf<Rtu)aatdy t&e 
pfD{iorti<m of re^ed silk m tbs total {except for a temporary recovery 
in 1906*07 and the following year) has greatly declined and with it the 
average value of the whole. Dhere was a remarkalfie fall in 1913-14 to 
160»222 lbs., as compared with 382,081 lbs. in 1912-13, but this was 
largely ascribable to the Srinagar fire in July 1913 in consequence of 
which the exports from Kashmir in the following year were diiefly in 
,the form of cocoons. In 1914-15 the effect of the war was greatly felt, 
as BO much of the trade is in normal times with Southern France. The 
exports of raw silk, chaaam and cocoons from India in 1913-14 and 
during the last five years are shewn in the following table. With higher 
prices and a larger demand from France in 1918-19 there was something 
of a recovery in the shipments of reeled silk'and a corresponding fall 
in the volume of cocoons^ exported, and the figures for 1922-23 shew 
little variation on those for 1919-20. 



‘Table No. 232 . — Quantity of exports of raw silk, chi^sam and cocoons 


The principal destinations throughout the period were France, the 
United il^ngdom, Italy and Siam. The chief ports participating in the 
trade were Karachi, which has superseded Bombay as the principal 
entrepot for the Kashmir trade (though there are still considerable 
exports from Bombay), Calcutta for Bengal and Assam silk, and Madras 
for chasam and cocoons from Mysore, (Shipments of raw silk from the 
last named port having ceased since 1906-07. 

In Karachi the umt of sale is the lb. and of shipment the bale of 
165 lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while in Calcutta raw silk is sold 


by the factory seer and shipped in bales of 
160 Jbs. each. Chasam is shipped in 300 lb. 
bales. Mysore chf^am is sold per maund of 
, 25 lbs. /.o.b. Madras, for shipment to |^ance and Italy, and packed for 
export in pressed bales of 3 cwts. c.i./., quotations to the United King- 
4om are g^erally per lb. and for France*per kilogramme. 


SILK hUNUFACTURES. ^ 

The decrease in the exports 41k manufactoxes from India has 
been even more noticeable in recent years than t]|^it of raw silk. 

The census returns of 1921 recorded a decrease 
hUmttnAcmttm ^ 267^249 petsoiw 

«nuaiei»ted in 1911 as engaged in the industry, the chief silh 
▼uviug oentses bting Mnrdiidabad, Tanjore, Benares, Swat, Amritsar, 
Hadnitr and Mandalay. On the other hand while the quan- 
-titytof raw rilk annually imported qhiejfy from %Bn(^ is about the 
as it wfs fifty yeiota ago, the bulk o^e imports nf^-ai-days 

2l« 







of qualities^ whanaaii U waa bNnaady coatse and siu^bte 

odIj lot Ib Bnma^ whm tilie nMiktecial ia woim by all but 

the pooreet ol bofli soxee, tiia abpotptdouL of $Sk pieo^oods ie renuaris- 
able, and in utoirilikou thm Is season to fear that the ^ompotitiou 
of Japanese manunK^tm^ U becoming too strong for the vUiai^ Imnd- 
looms. The value Of Japanese imports before the war exceeded ^0^,000 
annually^ Jn other parts of India there is stUla good market for certain 
superior qualities of hand-woven silk piecegoo^ with which no power 
loom products directly compete and the decline in the number of 
persons engaged in silk weaving would account for the corresponding 
decline in ^e volume of exports between 19X1 and 1921. Most elaborate 
patterns are worked out with the aid of dobbies and jacquard harness, 
and the beautiful silk brocades (known as hincobs) liberally inter- 
spersed with metallic threads for which Benares alid Madura are &mous, 
command appreciation even in the West. While the war lasted, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced by sOk weavers in obtaining the 
necessary supplies^of dye-stuffs. There are two considerable power mills, 
manufeisturing silk goods in Bombay, and one in Calcutta, Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore respectively, in the two latter cases in conjunction with 
other textiles. 

The value of foreign silk consumed by weavers in Bombay city and 
other parts of the Bombay Presidency is estimated at about £100,000 
. annually. 800,000 lbs. is the estimated con% 
, lUwiilkcaiiittmptioii. gumption of raw silk in the Madras Presidency 

derived as follows : — 360,000 lbs. from Kollegal, 300,000 lbs. from 
Mysore, 100,000 lbs. from Chi]^ vid Tuticorin and Bombay, and 40,000 
lbs. from Bengal. With this silk worth from £330,000 to £370,000, piece- 
goods worth nearly 1^660,000 are produced, of which £640,000 ate absorbed 
in the Presidency £10,000' go to other parts of India and the remaining 
£j0,000 are available for export. 

There has as remarked above been a general decline in the exports of 
silk manufactures of recent years. In 1893-94 the total exports from 
British India were valued at £162,000 and in 
1903-04 at £65,000. The figures from 1913-14 
onwards are given in the table subjoined.'^ About 53 per cent of 
the shipments in 1922-23 were from Bombay, 37 per cent from Bengal 
and 8 pev cent from Madras. « 

Table No. 23S,-~QumtUy and vaiue of silk manufactures exported'from 
" ^ 1913-14 onwards, • 


Year. 

Quantity. - 

Value. 


Yda. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

666,367 

37,740 

1914.15 •. 

874,764 

22,960 

191546 . 

365,096 

22,111 

1916-17 . 

419,885 

36,853 

1917-18 . 

258,364 

22,^ 

82,m 

1918-19 . 

823,282 

19184K1 . 

371,689 


1980-21 . 

271,489 

33,879 

1921-22 . 

155,908 

19,529 

iwm . 

m,5S8 

14,678 



Tbe Above table indudee goode ot «ilk milled with otb^ 

blit is exdnxsiTe of email qaaatH^es of sewis^ tbcead and * otbea^ sorts * 
df sSh manufactures, averamng in tbe posb-war period about 1,800 tbs. 
ia weight valued at £750. SMpments between 1914*15 axul 1917-18 were 
oi course affected* by the war. In preceding years the principal recipient 
was the United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of piecegoods, while the 
French and Levantine markets, once very important, had for a long time 
been negligible. In 1918-19 there was a marked development of the 
trade between Bombay and the Persian Gulf. There have recently been 
increased shipments of pure and smaller shipments of mixed silk goods, 
but the trade seems moribund. 

In the transfrontier trade there are not inconsiderable exports of silk 
piecegoods across the Jiiorders of Burma to the Southern Shan States, 
against which may be set similar imports from Siam, and of raw silk 
from Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and fibre for 
brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chiefly pigs’ bristles which are collected in tbe United 
* Provinces, graded, and either absoibed by the local trade or shipped 
. from Calcutta and Bombay for the foreign 

BntilM. market which takes certain qualities for which 

there is no demand in India. There is *a small factory at Cawnpore 
which manufactures every variety of household biiishes and a very high 
grade of toilet brushes, chiefly with these bristles. A similar factory 
h4s been started at Indore. Bristles plucked as in the United Pio- 
vinces from the living animals are lated superior to those obtained from 
carcasses. The quantities and values^of exports are shewn in the sub- 
joined table. 

Table No. Exports of bristles {qvantities and valves) from 1913-14. 


Year 


leisu 

19)4.15 

191 . 9.16 

1916.17 

1917.18 
19)8.19 
191920 

1920.21 
1921.22 , 

1922.22 


Quantity. 

Y.lue. 


£ 

4.09S 

92,948 


92,327 

2,865 

88,580 

3,728 

87,848 

2,522 

88.784 

2,74(1 V 

117,887 

2,299 

‘<0,047 

4,(m 

185,811 

1.229 

74,887 

2,66)r 

1 88.701 


chief d<hti»atioQ -was the United Kingdom end!; belOTe the amt, 
Ueuuany also to a small extent. In Cdontta tiite nniik ol side is ^ 
hasaas maond. but shipineDt is mnudlp niade in ernes veighi|g( so* tint. 

380 



sales are tnaHe hy l^e lb. &Xii bristles ate slaved in 
cases wei^ng 50 lbs. nett. Sterling Quotations are generally, per lb. 
c. Lf* 

Palm fibre is derived cbiefiy from the palmyra {bomsms fiabelUfcimis)^ 
the bulk of it being exported &om Tuticozin and Cocanada to file tfnite d 
p . «, Kingdom, to be made up into brooms. It is 

“ obtained from the leaf stalks of seedling palmyras 

which are widely distributed over Southern India, but the only tracts in 
which the industry is important are the uplands of Kistna and Godavari, ^ 
Tinnevelly, th? Palghat sub-division of lilalabar, and south Travancore. * 
The fibre is sold and shipped either dyed or undyed after grading into 
lengths, the principal grades being 15 to 18 inches and over, 12 to 14 
mches and 8 to 12 inches. Each consignment should contain equal 
quantities of each grade. The exports of palmyra fibre in 1913-14 and 
trom 1918-19 onwards are shewn in the following table. 

Table No. 23 ^ — Quantities an^valucs of ^xdmyra fibre exported in 
1913-14 and from 1918-19 onwards. 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 




1913-14 

80,4i0 

80.097 

81,527 

1918-10 

68.374 

1919-20 

lf)l.U2 

2(>2,U7 

1920-21 

15.420 

72,339 

1921 22 

(»0.910 

80,418 

1922 23 

82,500 

113,110 


Before the war Gernuuv took 37 per cent, Belgium 30 per cent, the 
United Kingdom 18 per cent and Holland 7 per cent of the exports of 
this, fibre. In 1922-23 the percentages of the principal countries parti- 
cipating were : Germany 28 per cent, Belgium 20 per cent, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America each 13 per cent, Netherlands 
«ind Japan each 10 per cent. The chief ports of export and the propor- 
tionate share of each in the tot^l trade in 1913-14 and 1922-23 are shewn 
i n the next table . • 

Table No. 236. — Distribution of the trade according to ports in 1913-14 
and 1922-2^ contrasted, • * 


• 

Ports 

1 1913-14 

1 ^ 1922 23 

^ 

Quantity 

Perc«itage 

Quantity | 

Percentage 


1 

Cwts, I 

1 

' 1 

Cwts. 


Toticorui 

SS,O09 

36 

36,000 

, 44 

Cocanada . 

32,114 

40 

34,120 

'.41 

Caliotili 

14,801 1 

10 

6,500 

s 

Coobiu .... 

4,894 

6 

5,940 

a. . . . 

7 * 

« 

Total 

70,818 

100 

82,660 

10C« 


m 




At tn^ticorin the fibre is geiwallv shipped in pressed bales of JiM lbs. 
nett, but bundles of one and two cwts. are not uncommon. At Cocanada 
the weight of the pressed bale is 280 lbs. nett and on the Malabar coast 
the ordinary unit of shipment is the pressed bale of 3 cwts. nett. The 
unit of sale at Cochin and Tuticom is the cwt., but sales are made m 
Cocanada by the candy of 500 lbs. 


CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stearme, or of paraffin wax with 
an admixture of stearine as at Synam near Rangoon In the latter case 
. the purified uax is melted and lUn diicct to the 

Production. mixing tubs uheie a percentage of stearine, 

which 18 generally small, though in some make-> as much as 50 per cent 
by volume, is added to increase the rigidity of the candle and to impart 
a skin which it would not otherwise possess on leaving the moulds The 
wax is then poured into row s of block tin moulds and supplied with, w icks, 
an average machine being capable of turning out 360 candles every 
fifteen minutes. Steal me candles are manutactured m Calcutta, Madias, 
Mv&ore and Bilimora (Baroda State) but the industry has not vet attained 
any considerable dimensions in anv of these centre'*, as the table below 
shewing expoits of all kind'' of candleb lopresent' chiefly candles from 
Buima 


Table No. 237 . — Quanhty and value of expoHa of candles from India 
* inlOlS’Handfiom 1918-19 onuaidb. 



\oai 



Quantitv 

^'alue If 





Lbs 

£ 

1013 14 



• 

8,395,078 

157,890 

lOlS 10 



• 

9,787.402 ^ 

203,04s 

1910 20 

K 



11,478,655 

237,017 

1920 2i 



. 

5,047,019 

112,6U 

1021 22 

. 

. 

. 

0,054,434" 

119,963 

1922-23 



• 

6,08^647 

98,935 


95 per cent of the exports go direct from Rangoon though latterly larger 
despatches have been made from Bombay. The principal destination 
are Chiniu Ceylon, New Zealand, Umted Kingdom, the Straits Settle* 

menta ^mles of paraffin wax candles are usually made^pei case of 25 
jackets for the Calcutta market and of 30 packetsjfor tlie Madras, Bombay 
Karachi markets, the wei^^t dl a packet varying with the weight 
of J;he single caudle. For foreign markets packings are Scarcely staud*^ 
ariised y^. 
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DRUGS JllQ) MEDICINES. 


Sttmiu 

The senna pf the BritiBh PhamacopCBia is derived from tjie leave® 
of cassia angustifolia and the chief source of supply outside the Sudan 
is the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presidency. 

The plant is cultivated on special plots of land* No estimate of the 
area under cultivation, however, can be made but it has been stated 
that on dry land 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden lands under * 
wells as much as 1,400 lbs. may be obtained. Plucking commences 
generally 60 days after sowing, the leaves being stripped from the stalks, 
and if the flower buds are nipped ofi a heavier flush of leaves follows. 
After picking, the leaves are dried m the shade for a week or ten days 
and the senna is then ready for sale. Between the cultivator and the 
shipper is the inevitable middleman who mixes the leaves and bags them 
before selling to the exporter whoias therefore to re-sort according to 
size aud quality oefore baling. The usual season for collection runs 
from June to December. 

The volume and value of the exports of senna in 1913-14 and since 
1918-19 arc shown in the next table. Short shipments m tlie last two 
year.s of the war largely account for the exceptional quantity ex- 
ported in 1919-20. 

*TABLE No. 238 . — md valuu of eJLpoHs of senna zn 
and from 1918-19 onwa)d^. 


Ytai 

QiiantOy 

Value 


Cwth 

i 

1013 H 


26.421 

1918-19 

11,990 

1 17.043 

1019 20 

51,933 

I 120,871 

1920-21 

32,SS9 

80,293 

1921-22 

41,717 

, e4,7(fS 

1922-23 . 

32,?71 1 

46,815 


Indian senna has a%ood reputation foisquality and price. In prer- 
wrar times the pgncipal customers for senna were the TJnited Kingdom, 
• • the United States of America, Germany and 

Unit pi ml* Mid tfaipiiEi^. prance, • In 1928*23 the chief recipients were 
the United Static taking 66 per cent of the total exports, Radce taking 
12 per cent, the«Unite|^ jBangdom 6 per cent, and Germany % per 
cent. ^ per cent of riie exports d senna go from Tuti^rin, the unit of 
side at the pelt being the candy of 500 lbs. and that ol shipment, bales 
of 2|to2|owts«aeeh. « * 
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NtnVotfiilta# 

Nax vQimcA, which i» oomm^cUUy impottant uti the scoirce of the 
alkaloids strychnine and brucine, is the name given to the seeds oi a 
deciduous tree widely distributed over India known as strychnos nux 
vomica. The Imits aie collected between Kbvember and January 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the sun, the busy season for export 
on the West Coast running from February to the middle of May. Ship- 
ments are chiefly from Cochin, Madras, Cocanada, Bombay and Calcutta. 
Figures for the foreign trade from 1913-14 are given in the following 
table. 

ITablb No. 2^9,— Exports of nux vomica from India from IQlS-ld onwards. 


'• Average 

Year. Quantity. Value. ‘ value 

pci cwt. 








Cwtfl. 

£ > 

£ 8 

1 . 






46,149 

33.161 

17,366 ' 

0 8 

1914-15 . 






U,.556 , 

0 8 

191.5-1 rt . 






59,225 

30,700 

0 10 







56,U8 

31,137 

0 10 

1917-18 . 






40,180 

25,112 , 

0 12 

lOlS-10 . 






62,158 

:)7.i01 

0 18 

mi 9-20 . 






04,162 

1 05,692 1 

1 0 

1020-21 . 






72.0K7 

1 118,221 

1 13 

1921-22 . 






47.180 

1 08,404 

1 17 

1922-23 . 




• 


33.06b 

37,250 

1 3 


^The chief countries participating in the trade in pre-war times 
were the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Holland and France, 
and in 1922-23 the United States of America (57 per cent), Belgiunf 
(13 per cent), the United Kingdom (11 per cent), Germany (10 per cent) 
and Netherlands (7 per cent). Practically all the Cocanada output went 
to New York, ‘ Fair general average of season, Europe cleaning ’ is 
the usual quality exported. 

In Madras and Cocanada nux vomica is exported in bags containing 
182 and 164 lbs. while on^/he Malabar coast the unit is a 140 lb. bag. 
„ , , . , , . Calcutta ships in 4 cwt. packets and Bombay 

■ol aale in Bombay is the candy of 823 lbs., in Calcutta the baaw mannd 
and in the South the candy of 600 lbs. or 600 lbs. generally, garbled or 
nngarblcd. 


Cinchona. 

All the Taxietaee of ci n chon a from which the eo&merraal b&rks of 
to^y az^otoined are represdited in Ihdia, ledgerkM» 

. ■ ■ . ^ (ydlow bark), evuOma tvtasruAra (red bark) 

cMnm t^gteifu^ (pale bark) and 
hybrids therefroiK. The plantations Vere first started in 1862 at the 
initiative of the Qovemment ftem^ seed introdneed from ^th Amerkn, 
bnt since ^hen {oivate efftfrts'On tiie part of tea and toffee planters have 

SU 



been cesponsible for some p^of the increeeed prodactioxL end' cotiee*^ 
quent fail in pnoe. The price of quinine which was Bs, 20 ^ (£1*9-8) 
an ounce in 1878 had faUen to Bs. 12 (16 shillings) lb. in 1890, end 
pmetieally similar conditions prevailing in Java have kept the price at 
that level or lower ever since. The main areas in British India to which 
cultivation is now confined are the Nilgiri Hills, Coimbatore and Tinne* 
velljr in the Madras Presidency and the Darjeding district of Bengal, 
the acreage in the two presidencies in 1913-14 being 2,452 and 2,200, 
respectively. The corresponding figures for 1921-22 were 3,410 and 
3,100 acres. There is also a small area of 13 acres devoted to the plant* 
in Mysore. Cinchona ledgeriana is the species mainly cultivated in Bengal, 
while officinalis is more frequently grown in Southern India. The uhclt 
of the cinchona plantations in Northern India belong to Governn.en\ 
while in Southern India all but 800 acres are in private ou nership. 

Tlie plant i«i generally raised from seeds and infrequently from cut- 
tings or layering. The first crop is usually obtained between the third 
f . and fifth* year after planting by thinning out 

Method of markctuig. plantation, when about 26 per cent of 

the trees are uprooted and barked. Proper bark harxesting however 
does not begin until at least ten years after planting. 

Harvesting ib conducted in one ot tuo ways, either by (1) lopping off 
branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from loot-stem and 
, branches, or by (2) coppicing. 

The bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the tuo Government factories at 
Neduvattam near />)tacamund in tlie Nilgiris, and at Mungpoo in the 
Darjeeling district are sulphate of quinine, and cinchona febrifuge. 
These factories meet to some extent the large internal demand^fop 
•quinine from malarial stricken areas in India. Sulphate of quinine 
manufactured in India is now on sale at Post Offices all over the 
country. In Southern India it is sold in the form of powder in packets, 
while in Northern India ii is distributed in tablet foim, containing 20 
four-grain tablets put up in small glass tubes. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to make 
the British Empire independent ot Java ^d other foreign sources of 
supply, and an officer was pfaced on special duty a few years ago to 
tour all over India and suggest suitable localities for new plgntatibns. 

Export of the bark which are confined to* the (Jmtod Kingdcm 
averaged about 600,000 lbs. annually valued at £10,000 before the 
• waf. Bengal has no exportable surplus and 
Exportt. • shipmenti^ are from Southern India, 

the principal p<|rts confined being Tuticorin (56 per cent), Calicut (41 
per ce&t) and Coc1xin( 4 per cent). Exports, chiefly in the form of bark, 
are sold at a pricir calculated %n the percentage of quinine sulphate 
contained in lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually 
made in bales ot 2 cwts. from Tuticorin and of 250 to 300 lbs. front 
Calicut, In 1917-18 and 1918-19 and again in 1922r23 nearly all the * 
Imrk from pnvate estates was taken over by the Madras Oovermxiiisnt 
for quinine extraction at Neduvattam. 
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Table Ko. 240.^Ei)i!i>arts einc^<ma hlhtkfrom Bfki$h in 191S»24 
and from 1918*19 onitHxrds. 



Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-11 
1018-10 
1010-20 . 
1020-21 . 
1021-22 . 
1022-23 . 



Lbi' 
605,102 
27,468 
. I 198,506 

. 1 328,172 

. . I 233,185 

. 1 16,090 

£ 

8,289 

706 

5.508 

12,785 

6,957 

552 


^ Imports into India are chiefly in the form of quinine and its salts. 
The total quantity in 1922-23 amounted to .79,906 lbs. in addition to 
299 lbs. of bark, l^ough a good deal came 
from the Umted Kingdom and the United States 
ot America, the countries of manufacture, the country of origin of most 
of these imports was undoubtedly Java 

SUGAR. 

India was probably the original home of f>ugarcane and the aiea 
under sugar is larger than in any country in the world. But the average 
, yield per acre is so low, and the demand from a 

r action. population that is largely vegetarian so great 

that the country depends to an increasing extent upon imports of cheap 
foreign sugar, which are subject to an import duty of 25 i)er cent, 
India’s apathy in fact has proved Java’s opportunity. Unlil 1906-07 
the majority of these imports were of German And Ausfciian beet 
sugar ; but. though the world prices for sugar continued to be regulated 
until the outbreak of war by the price of 88 per cent Hamburg, cane 
sugar gradually secured the bulk of the Indian trade and imports of 
sugar into India in 1913-14 were almost entirely from Java and 
Mauritius, the figures being 670,330 tons from Java and 142,395 tons 
from Mauritius out of a total of 899,370 tons. The area under sugar 
in India in that year was only 2,536,900 acres representing a 
decline of 8 per cent on the totals for 1890-91, but the large pui chases 
by the United Kingdom of Mauritius and Java sugar and the apprehended 
shortage ot foreign supplies and rise in values while war lasted made 
c^iltivation more remunerative and in ^1918-19 a recovery had been made 
to the acreage of thirty years ago and the area under ^sugar wafe 2,901,000 
acres. In 1922-23 the area was 2,740,000 acres, and the estimated area 
for 1923-24, 2,882,000 acres. 

Indians production of gier (unrefined sugar), including palm sugar, 
in the season 1921-22 amounted to 2,532,500 tonB,*which became avail- 
able for consumption in 1922-23. In addition 
CpiisiiwIIoii. some' thirty*one<* modern refineries 

produced 77,600 tons of refined sugar, and another 40:^)00‘tonB| it is cal>* 
culated, were manufactured by i^genous processes. < To supplement 
tl^ese altogether inadequate supplies ho less tihah 442,400 tons were 
imported, chiefly from Java, the total arrivals of beet sugar amounting 
to no more than 16,000 tons. 



Be^expo^ of loreign tfi&aeftsugiit by aea amounted to 62»9^ tana^ 
and of indigenous nutnuiacttirea 4S6 tons. There were also tons 
of nnrefbied Indian sugar exf^i^ hy land MeS^tons of 

refined. The j^cMdtioii as t^^ds refined sugar is summarised in Ihe 
foDowing table.* 

Table No, 2^h^Sstiimt€d consumptim of refined suijar in India in 

1922-23. 


Stocks as on Ist April 1922 

Production in India 

Impotts by sea ... 

* Imports by land .... 

. 

Tons. 

04,000 

117,900 

442,400 

A 


Total 

054,002 

Deduct-^ 

Re-exports by sea of foreii^n sugar . 
Exports by land refined sugar 
Exports b^sea of Indian sugar * . 
a Stocks as on 1st April 1923 . 

i 

1)2,902 

(),00S 

450 

08,500 


Total 

138, .>80 

Balance available for c uihiimption 


918,400 

ill lound Oguies. 


The exports of Indian bUgar are chiefly in the form of crude molasses 
or g^r for which there was formerly a considerable demand fiom 
Ceylon, and the iStraits Settlements and Fiji for the Indian population 
4 there who prefer this adulterated product to 
Exports. ■ commercial sugar. The trade is in the hands 
of Indian merchants aud the principal ports of export are Vizagapatam, 

, Cocanada, Tuticorm and Bombay, The unit of sale in Bombay is* the 
owt. In Cocanada and Vizagajjatani sales are made on the candv of 
500 lbs. and in Tuticorin on the iulam of 20 J lbs., while shipment is 
usually elTected from Bouth Indian ports in bags of 1 J or 2 cwts. nett. 

Of the reduced shipments in 1022-23, 60,000 tons were from Madras 
poxt«, chiefly to Ceylon and Arabia, including over 30,000 tons of pal- 
myra (palm) jaggery. 

Table No. 2 12 . — Exports of sngar, quantity and value, in 1913-11 and 
during the last five years, ^ 



Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 


1913-14 . 


191,930 

91,649 

1918-K9 . 


241,033 

323.245 

1019-20 . 


328,980 

359,453 

1920-21 . 


443,320 

636,533 

1921-22 . 


124,020 

105.779 

1922-23 . 


70,420 

09,923 

* Vide Revitw of the Sugar Trade in India in 

1922-23 byWVnne 

Sayer, Secretary, 


JSngojr Bureau. 
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Gtn^ANDCASlMGS 

T]bo\]gti it haB to contend with many difficaltics the Indian export 
trade in guts and caaings ia of Bome importance. The term cmings 
is, generally spealang, confined to the viscera of 
Praduetioii. cattle, while the viscera of sheep and goats are 

called gtUs, though the guts of certain sheep are sold salted as casings, as, 

, for example, those of the fat tailed Delhi rams. There is little or no 
internal demand for casings but it has been calculated that the average 
exports do not represent more than the viscera of one million animals ; 
while from 10 to 12 million cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are 
annually exported. The chief reason for this difference is the difficulty 
pf working up in the tiopics a market for viscera except in cities of* 
considerable size where the meat trade is centred in slaughter houses. 
Bepans may profitably collect the hides of single animals from village 
butchers or even the hides of cattle wh'ch have ditd a natural death, 
but deterioration St ism very quickly if casings are not treated im- 
mediately after the animal is disembowelled. Climatic conditions, for a 
great part of the year also affect casings more prejudicially than hides. 
In view of all these considerations it is doubtful whether the volume of 
trade is capable of much exjiansion though considerable improvements 
might be effected in the methods of marketing. Casings are exported 
either dried or wet salted, but on account of the higher freight charged 
the bulk of the shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses and 
treated without delay on adjacent premises. After the fat has been 
carefully cut off they are. turned inside out, 
Prepwrstum tor nMYiitt. scraped clean with a wooden scraper and well 
washed. One of the open ends is then tied and each gut is blown, and 
when the other end has been tied is sun-dried. When dry they are de- ^ 
dated, bound up in bundles of 100 klaltent* or 200 yards, packed in cases ’ 
and pressed. A half case u&ually contains about 10,000 yaids and a full 
case about 20,000 yards. The process is the same in the case of salted 
casings up to the point of inflation : in lieu ot inflation the casings are 
sorted and packed in casks known as tierces in brine. The casks jjenerally 
used in India are about 40 gallons in capacity and 2^ to 3 tierces go 
to tlie ton. Before packing, dry casings are sorted according to the 
measurement in millimetres of half the circumference, while in the case 
' of saltf^d casjngs the diameter is measured. 

^ . - Five different varieties of casings ate recog- 

namely- 

(1) Hunners, the main gp,t 20 or 30 yards long m whorls open at both 

ends ; 

(2) Middles, a straight gut with a maximum tength^di about 4 yards 

open at both ends ; 

(3) Bungs, a curved gut with a maximum length of al^out one yard 
" with a bulbous closed end. The bung skin irom which gold 

beaters' skin is obtained is a tissue which is removable from 

either side of this bulbous end i 

• Otoe klafkr am 1*80 metree or roughly S yerda. 
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(I) Bladder$ used elLi«% t0 com cheese ; efid 
(5) Throats (kuowa in England aa masands) about one to three- 
feet in ien^h. ' } 

The preparation of bladders fa impoesiblc during the rains and t&y 
are at other times particularly subject to damage from insects. 

lathe following table are shewn the exports of casings from Calcutta 
to each foreign country from 1919-20 onwards. Previous to March 1917 
p , no separate figures for casings maitllained. 

per casuist. Indian casings have a fair reputation in the 

world^s market but were not considered in prc-uar dayb eo good as those • 
from Southern Russia. 


Table No. 243. — Quantity and value of casings cxj)ortcd from Calcutta 
from 1919-20 onua^ds. 



1019-20 

1920-21 

1921 ‘2S 

1922-23 

Countlres. 






I 


— - - 


• 

Qaantliy 

Valuo 

Ql3SQtlt3r> 

^Alue 

Quantiti 

\alao 

Quantity 

Value] 

9 


£ 


£ 

CwN 

€ 

Cuts 

£ 

£«^fglun 



331 

822 

W1 

1,010 

1 2nu 

583 

Get mam 

. , 


29 1 

230 

. 

. 

91 

268 

Lnlt''d Kingdom . 

9 

100 



1 



.. 

Trance 

4^6 

2/i87 

647 

8,745 

no 

7 ol 

, 401 

4, ‘198 

Spnlu . . 

383 

4,767 

4'>8 

'i,fi42 

279 ' 

4.762 

' 687 

4,997 

Snitrerlftiid 



98 

269 

1 

.. 

. 

. . 

l;nitt.d bt (its of Amsrloa I 

0 

100 


• 

1 1 

*• 

• 


Total . ^ 

807* 

7,'i04 1 

1,'>«3 

1 L 

10,614 

1 ‘*“’1 

6,560 

j 1 .360 

10,241 


Indian sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. They 
are usually dried, packed in bundles of one or fao lbs. each and shipped 
• * in cases containing from 150 to 2C0 lbs. No 
standard Mze recognised : they are sorted 
according to colour and aic shipped Loth split and unsplit. * 

* In the table below are shew n the exports of guts from Calcutta to ea ch 
foreign Country from Ajml 1919 to Maich J923. 

Exports of gats. 

The total for 1919-20 Vas swelled by unusually large clearancef 
shipments of very inferior quality to Japan. The price per cent of 
guts, which was in tie neighbourhood of £5 during the war. has nou risen 
to over £20 per cu t. t 

Table No. 24i.^Qvanhiy afid %alue of experts of guts f%cm Calcutta 
ficm 19W-20 o)ua)ds, ^ • 


Countries.^ 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

. 

1022-23 

miy . , . . 

Gerinsny ... 

Spain . . * . » . 

Beljrium j . . » 

Untied Kingdom . 

Trance «... 
Bifrltserland . . , 

Japan . . 

Cw||. 

•'(JP 

’'l8 
• 667 
14 

1,180 

£ 

*800 

**78 

1,100 

74 

478 

Cwts. 

'l81 

23 

18 

68 

•• 

*’ 1 

> 

2'fa9 

122 

902 

Cwto. i £ 

1 1 8 

27 1 718 

118 1 1,873 

28 ' 166 

1 , 71 

96 1 1.786 

.. 1 .. 

Cwts 

2 

215 

126 

0 

28 

44 

£ 

27 

4,684 

2,712 

84 

440 

1,688 

Tovai • . 

i.aM I 

2.^6 

286 1 

I 

271 

4,652 

ml 

9,486 


The principal centres in the export trade are CalcuW, Bombay and 
Madras. * 
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t The turpentine industry in India had only just passed the experimental 
stage when war broke out, and the reduction in direct imports of Ameri- 
can turpentine and vid the United Kingdom 
Csntrct of mdiittiry, impetus which, it is hoped, will have 

lasting results. Even now the distillation of crude resin derived from 
pintiS^ hngifoli^, which abounds in the Himalayas, is confined 
to two factories owned by Government, one at Jallo in the Punjab and 
* the other at Bareilly in. the United Provinces, the factory at Bhowali 
having been closed. That there is an enormous scope for the develop- 
ment of the industry is evidenced by the estimated area under pinua 
'i longifolia under Government-owned forests which is put at about 400.000 
acres, while the acreage under Indian States can be scarcely leas. Other 
species of resin-yielding pines are also available in the Himalayas, in 
the Assam Hills and in Burma, and there is no reason why the \Utimate 
annual production of Indian turpentine should not exceed 1 1 million 
gallons and of rosin (colophony) 100,000 cwts. The j.ircsent output at 
Jallo is about 19,000 cwts. of rosin and 70,000 gallons of turpentine, 
which represents almost the maximum capacity of the factory, while 
the capacity of the new factory at Bareilly will bo 88,000 cwts. 
of crude oleo-resm, yielding 69,000 cwts. of rosin and 240,000 gallons of 
turpentine* The tapping season lor the pines extends- from ^larcli to 

November, the yield being about a c\vt. of crude resin per acre which , 
yields at Jallo 70 per cent by weight of rosm and 3 gallons of turpentine 
oil, The chief constituents of re^in are robin and turpentine oil, uhich 
must be separated from each other )jy steam distilljition. Tur]i^ntine 
is sold in three qualities through agents at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
working on a commission basis. There is a large demand for tuipentine 
in the patent varnish trades and also in medicine, while rosin is used for 
shellac adulteration, in paper mills, soan factories and in the production 
of cheap varnishes. 

The following table shews the production of rosin and tuipentine 
Production. in India ’from 1911-12 onwards. 


Table No. 245 . — Quantity of rosm and, turpentine ptoduced m India 

from 


1911-12 . 

Year 


Rosin. 

Gifts. 

0.040 

Tdrpentme. 

Oallona. 

27,756 

1912-13 . 



20,544 

60.240 

iei3>u . 



20,152 - 

58(803 

19U-15 . 



24378 

78,480 

1915-16 . 




111,835 

1916-17 . 



48,732 

125,603 

1917- IS . 

• • • 


44,771 •' 

130,052 

1918-19 . 



47393 

153,857 

r5l9.20 . - . 

• • 


46,853 

148,680 

1920-21 . 



54,542 

157,586 

J9£1.22 . 



57,435 

163,151 


830 



Itt 1907H9B, 76,825 c'wtlr* oCtosisk were import^ ; and^in li>1748 
31,496cwt6.eqtiival^t to about twc^thirds of tbe Indian output in 
^ montbe. The imports in *1^2^28 

turj^Siia aggregated 19,908 cwts. only, and the Volume 

of exports was remarkably heavy, amoiinjfing to 
34,556 cwts* as compared with an average of 3,0(k) cwts. in the previous 
quinquennium* In 1907-08, 333,500 gallons of tufpentine we^e im- 
ported and in 1913-14, 193,937. In 1915-16 and 1916-17, the figures 
were 86,700 and 80,000 respectively which is considerably less than the 
Indian output, and in 1917-18 under 50,000.. The figure for 1918-19* 
was 65,000 gallons and for 1922-23, 90,000 gallons. 


PEARLS. 

The only pearl and chank fisheries of any importance in India are 
in tlie extreme i^uth and in the Mergui archipelago. No pearl fishery 
has W^en conducted in the Gulf of Mauaar .since 1908. but everything 
poiuls zo a successful fi.sheTy being held in 3925 or 3926. The conch 
or chank shells (turbinella piruni) which arc Qbtainahle in the Eamnad 
and Tinnevelly districts of the ^Jiladra** Presidency go chiefly to Bengal 
to he made into bracelets, armlets and charms, the headquarters of 
tlie industry being Dacca. The imports of pearls, chiefly from the 
Bahrein i^-lauds and Maskat. into Bombay exceed £500,000 annually. 
They escaped separate registration until 1922-23 as they are usually 
despatched by insured letter mail. Tlie aggregate \alue of peatla unset 
impoited in 1922-2J? was £010(100. lilxpoils of jx^arls were absolutely 
prohibited tor hnancial ACU*^ons in 1918 ; but this embargo was lifted 
within a tew months of the armistice. The value of pearls exported 
•from Bombay in a good year may exceed £1,000,000. TTiere is a brisk, 
it not vei y valuable, ti^ide u/ Mergui in mother-of-pearl and musbcl 
shells, the value of which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 w'as £7. tKX> and £10,000, 
respectively, wliile the total value of pearls which passed through the 
Custom House ut Mergui between the vears 1912-13 and 1910-17 exceeded 
£17,000 


PRECIQIGS STONES. 

• 

India vvaf> known to the Romans for its beryls, jind in later times 
the diamond mines 9f GcAconda (Hyderabad) are believed to have 
produced the Koh-i-nbor, but latterly the^ only precious stones mined 
in any qwmtity have ^been iiibies, sapphires and spinels at Mogok in 
Upper* Burma. The output of these mines in 1922 w'as valued at over 
£46,000, including^one 23 carrffc ruby. The smaller and inferior stones 
are generally locally while the larger and better are despatched 
to London. The pigeon blood ruby of Mogok is considered superior 
to any other m the world. There are some aquamaijnes found in Sind* 
and the Punfab, sapphires in Kashmir, and jadeite (for which there 
was formerly a good market in China) in Burma. * 
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PART IX 


MSCELLANEOUS 

Coinage* 

^ The units of Indian coinage arc the pie, the pice (three pies), the anna 
of four pice and the rupee of sixteen annas. When the exchange 
value of the rupee is one shilling and four pence, the anna corresponds 
exactly to the English penny. The weight and fineness of silver coins 
and the weight of the cupro-nickel and bronze coins minted are 
shewn in the table below. t 

Table No. 240 . — The weight and fineness of silver, cupro^mckel and bronze 
coins minted in India, 

SIIVKR C0t5S. CUP« 0 -\irKPL Coivs. Brosze COIV*! 


1 

Fine 

Alloy. 

Urains. 

1 stand- 1 
1 ard 
‘ weiBht. 
Grain*. 


Standard 


Standard 

Denouilantton 

silver. 

Qrala^. 

Uonoiiiloation 

weight 

Ortiiis. 

Donoritoutlon. 

WClgbl 

Grain*. 

Bap<>e . . 1 

105 

15 

ISO 

9 anna coin . 

I 

120 

Pico . 

1 

75 

Half^rnpec 

82* 


00 

i „ » * 

105 

Half-pict. 

8'* 

Otiafterrupee ot I 

d 

4S 

2 .. » . 

00 

Plp . 

2i 

fonr-anna piece. 







Eighth of* rupee 
ox S-aniiH pKoc. 

201 

11 

22* 

1 » .1 

eo 

1 

1 


The four-anna and one-anna nickel coins have scollopped edge*' 
with 8 and 12 scollops, respectively. The two-anna nickel is a square 
coin with rounded comers. The silver | rupee and the 8-anna nickel 
coin are being gradually withdrawn from circulation and no moie of 
these coins will be minted. ' 

One hundred thousand rupees are laio<vn as a If kh of rupees and a 
hundred lakhs as a crore. 

By Act 22 of 1899 gold coins, sovereigns and half sovereigns were 
legal tender on payment of account at Bs. 15 for each sovereign, but 
as the result of the recommendations of the Babington Smith Committee 
this ratio was in 1920 reduced to Bs. 10. Since U893 the Indian mints 
have been closed to unrestricted coinage for the public. The brahch 
of the Boyal Mint established at Bombay in 1918 fbr the coinage of 
sovereigns was closed down in April 19L9. Prior teethe opening of this 
branch of the Boyal Mint a number of 15 rupee gold tpokiirs (originally 
a Moghal Coin) were minted at Bombay, the weight and ^eness ot 
tKese being the sapie as ot sovereigns. 

The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Bs. 1, 2| 
5, tb, 60, 100, 600, 1,000 and 10,000. 

m 
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Wdigiita 

Weights and measures in India vary not only from distaict to ^strict 
but aliw for different commodities within the same district, and though 
the railways have given a lead to the adoption of a uniform '‘system, 
the country is so vast that the? differences are likely to persist for many 
years to come. The principal units in all the scales of weights are the 
maund, seer and the tola, and the standard weights for each of these are 
82*28 lbs., 2*057 lbs. and 180 grains troy. The tola is the same weight , 
as the rupee. Jn addition to these weights, there is the viss of 3-GO lbs, or * 
140 tolas and the candy of 500 to 84f) lbs. It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this volume to detail any variations of the weight of the maund, 
except those which enter into the export trade. It will be suflScient to say 
that in any particular city there are probably as many difieient maunds 
as there are articles to weigh. The only \ aneties which need be considered 
in connection with the foreign trade are the Bengal or railway maund 
already specified^ the factory maitod of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs., the 
Bombay maund of 28 lbs. and the Madias maund of 25 lbs In 
October 1913 the Government of India appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the whole question, and their majority repoit, which was presented 
in the following year, recommended the extension oMho railway system 
based on the 180 grains tola, while the minoiity report advocated the 
adoption of the metric system . The \ iew s of the Provincial G overnments 
* on these reports were obtained and the Government of India in their 
Resolution dated the 3rd Jaijuary 1922 declared themselves in favour 
of the ultimate adoption in India, excluding Burma, of a uniform system 
of weights based op the scale now m use on the Railways. It has been 
decided that no new measures pioscnbing all-India measures of weight 
or capacity should be introduced at pieseni but that the Local Govern- 
ments should take such executive action as they can to educate public 
opinion in fa\oiir of the standard maund and seer. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within a 
small compass the princi^ial weights and measures employed in the 
Indian export trade. 


Table No. 247 . — Pnncipalyieighis and measures in use in the export 

Jrade, 


of unit. 


Bntish Imperial Value. Commodities. 


Tola ^ 

Seer (Standard or Baaltiay 
or Indian). % 

Seer (Faotoiy) . • . 

VisB . . • . 

Maund (Standard or 40 
Rallwav ot Intftan). 
Maund (^aotory) * 


* , ,180 grains troy' 

. I 

«037 11>8. 

1 lb. 13-5 oa. 

tseoibs. 

seem * 82 lbs. 4 oa. 9 dr. 

, > 74 lbs. 10 os. 11 dr 
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Tabls Ko, 247 . — Principal weights and meaturec in ute in (be expott 

trade— coati. 



Name of unit. 


British Imperial Value. 

Commodities. 


Local Vabutiok?. 





Calcutta. 




Seei . 

. 80 

tolas 

2*053 lbs. 


Bazaar Maund , • 


82 lbs. 2 oz 2 di 



Bombay 




Seer . 

. 27 tolab 40 

Hi or 



grams. 



Maund 

. 40 

seers 

28 1>«4. (1 cwt.) 


Maund (Surti) 


39 2 lbs (aho29 4. 38 2G 

Caidamoms 




and 41 06) 




r 

11 Bonlbay maunds=>x308 

(J^onandcr seed 




lbs. 





20 Bombay maunds=r 

Grtmndnut, sesame. 




5G0 Ibfl 

21 Bf^mbav maund^ - 688 

cAstoLseed, tobaeeo 
(unmanufartiucd) 




Ran wool, tunueric, 




Ills 

peppoi, chillies 




22] Bombay maunds~» 

Mustaid seed 

Candy 


- 

C30 lbs 

25 B(tmba\ mauiids-^TOO 

Mj n bahins 




IbH 




27 Bombay maunds-^ 750 

11>S. 

2i>Bo»nba\ maunds -784 

Wheat, barley, jovdi, 
ba]ra, u;ram 

Ran e kt^ou, pulse, 
cotton seed 




, lbs 




Bomba) maunds— 

Nu& 5 0IUKa. 

V 

Karachi. 

1. 

823 llv. 


Seer . 

. 80 

tolas 

2 05 lbs 

2S lbs , . 

liidos, ran 



V 

82f • lbs. . 

OiUeedr* 

Maund 

. • • 


84 lb-. ... 

W(ml 




86 40 . * . 

Bi>ue iiianiiies. 

Candy 

. 

, 

S Maunds A 660 lbs, (of 

Rice, baile>, sesame. 

Madias. 


82 lbs.) 

nhcat 


Maund 

. , . , 


25 lb- ... 

Indigo 

Candy 

. • • * 


600 lb> 

Raw cotton. 

Candy (Dutch) . 


672 Iba r . . 

Copra 


S’uitcoriw 

r 

14 lbs.* 

Gioondnui cake. 

Tulam 

• • • e 

< 

16 lbs. 

Chillies.^'* 

Atauad 

0 

1 

20nb8. . 

26ibs . 

Sugav 

Coffee. 

Candy 

. 

1 

600 lbs. . . e . 

u 

Raw cotton. 


Nsgavakim, 

V 


^ t ^ 

Seer . 

. . .24 tolaa or 

94 oz , » . 

/^hiUiea, ging^, etc. 


8 palams 

« 


CoeanMa. 


•• • 


Maund 

• 0 * • 


26 Iba. . . . 

Tttig^eiic. 

Candy • 

• • 


dOOlba. 

Gotten 

a 

CtidSiRM. 




Candy (SWoh) . ^ 

t 


SdOlbB. 

Gcoiadnut. 


* Ilk ptw/Om tiM ittotio& !• often aoglMtecU 
884 







XAdtc No. 247 .— -PrtmjDtt/ mi in uae %n the lewpo^rf 

conoid. 


Candy 

See 

Maund 

Cand\ 


Najile of oaUi. 

British Imi ciial value 

CoumoditiPGk 

Cochin 


1 


LUO lbs 

1 ^ 

1 Copra, etc 

Mnnqnt re 



24 tolas 

05 oz 

^^andalunml «ul 

< 

2slbK 

CV'conut 1 il 

* i 

U Ihs 

( «>pja 


5b0 Urt 

1 s>andaI\\ood 


Freights. 

The followin^riStdtement fihow^ the rate per ton foi London, cuirent 
at theSe\ eral porth named, dui ing that month of the y ear in which ship- 
ments of the stated aiticle of pioduce aie usually the heaviest 


Table No 218 — Ratr^ of f) eight per ton fo> ccttain arlielen f tom India 
to tkf United Kingdom tn 1914 and pom 191 S onuards 


i| 

c 

i 

IJIO 1 

1 >2(‘ 

1 K-l 

19-^ 

19.3 

1 

C c » 1 1 i rf 

t « / 

i 9 i 

£ s d 

£ « d 

£ $ (f 

• 1 (1) 

0 »- ( ' St 0 

(7) 

^ 0 0 j 

TOO 

to 

o 

(«) 

2 0 0 

O) 

1 n 0 

(ff) I 

11 0 ^ ■> > 

(/' 

CPC 

(n) 

1 7 11 J 

i U 1 

M 

- 7 P 

io) 

9 <7 6 

( , r ton 01 
P> < it ) 

- > U . ) 0 

^<i\ 0 

6 0 0 

1 

2 1 0 j 

1 ( ' 

1 1 12 »| 

'7) 

1 1 17 6 


Poit \rtj(l(HaiKl 
d tm 


C //r (Ud 

I n K 1 T >n Ion or 
L'ui^ucl [Jum} 

Ki ti [ondon 
[ \u»u tl 

« 

Jut to london* 
[Ott( I r] I 


Cit'on to Iiunwol 0 15 C K f> lo 1" 0 I 10 0 1 15 0 0 17 

IJanuiry] 1 ' 

bed to Lou on [DO- o i'' ^ '0 4 U(tir 1 5 0 ^ 2 IP 0 i 1 0 0 1 4 0 | 1 0 0 

c m or] tiou I • 

Earnest ^ 

IMcat to Lnetpool 0 12 0 1- lO 0 4 10 t 4 0 0, 1 2 ^ 0 10 

[Ma^J a I I ^ 

^fa ira\ i • 

> ( ) 

HldMAid Ufe-ito 2 S 0 9 5 0 7 15 0 9 15 0 * 4 10 0 2 15 

Loudon [Ottobcf] , 

Qroundnats to Var- 1 7 Ce ^o ■* o inota s > o 4 5 0 10 

8eilli« [Jauiiar}] moot tloa • 

Eancoon « • 

^ • (0 W 

£)cr tc* Lordon 1* 10 650 SlSOjlOOOillGO 15 

[February] 


0 0| 

1 

1 2 P 

0 10 6 

• 

1 0 0 

15 0 

^ 4 10 0 

t 

2 15 0 

2 15 0 

> 0 

4 5 0 

10 0 

1 ’2 6 

: 1 

• 

1 15 0 

1 5 0 j 

1 10^0 


. a) Subject to a letAtB of 8 ibUllngi 1 
I a) Ittcluafvc of 26 per coot surtat 
* lej xanued hides par ton of 40 c ft , chipped oa behalf of SI ar Offloc 
I a) Rate fl^ed Mlulatry of Shipping as only OoTCTuaeAtthlpOientsaUoufedl 

I c) GontroUed fata tor Gotanunent purcfaacea only * 

1 1) loM 6 per cent. 

I h gubja^toaHrb^ gno ^igr^^te yceedliig 6| per ton 
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APPENDICES. 

1. 1 onnago Schedules. 

11- '\Ioi c handise IVIaiks . 

ill. 1*1 iiii ltriilwa;y s lu 7 iidia. 
i\ . C"oii« e«isloii's to C’omineicJal TiaveJIeis. 
J .*Ciop Koici*MstH. 

\ X CjiJo nai^ ot Ic iiniH. 

VIT, Indian \\ h' at Contiaci. 

» 

\ ill. l^abt InHian r.ius<*otl (''ontiaot. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ToKKAGS ScHEOtri.S8 FOB Steambbs. 


For the forts of CokuMa, Bombay, Madras and KaraeM. 








CAICLTTi 

BOMBk\ 

MADRkb 

k ABAC III 

’'Tame of thi article 

Per ton nett 

Pi r ton 

1 

Per ton nett 

Per ton 

AlBW 


In kegs 40 c ft 

In bags 20 cwt 
In cases, 50 c ft 

In kegs, 40 c ft 

Alum 


In ba|(s, 10 cwt 

20 cw t 1 

In bags 16 cwt 

Anlsted 

Tn bags A cwt 




Auiiotto 


In ( 'H 40 c ft 


InC'S 40c ft 

Appare' 


40 t ft 

60 c ft 

Do 

^rrowroot 


In ('H 40 c ft 

In f 'S 50 c tt 

Do 

Assafatida 


Tn ( 's 40 t ft 

In bats 20 cwt j 
In cases, 50 ( tt^ 

Tn C S 40 t ft 

Dajrct , . , 

« 

lu bain, lb cat 


111 bans 18 cwt 

Barilla 


16 cwt 


1 16 i wt 

Bark 

Barley 

Bi,ans , 

1 

ZO cwt 

Tn Mgs H cwt 

III bags and 
bundles A cwt 

1 

(n baM 1 ^ cwt 

BeosWax 

1 20 cwt 

III ( '4 10 c ft 

ZO cwt 

In bags 40 c ft 

Bet InutH 

20 cwt 

In bags 13 cwt 

18 cwt 

In bags 1 1 cwt 

Blackwood 

1 

In straight 


In stralgb 


Bonpmfal ntc 


I 20 cwt 


Kqitaro loqs 
4U c (t 

OthcrwlBi 

cwt 

I Miat and dust 
2U twt 


lo<s 


squsr' 
4UC ft 


Otb'rwBC 

rwt 


Meal and dust 
20 iwt 


al In bogs (In 
accordanci with 
the average 
quaht> of 
ahlch aataiid 
ard Is pri 
served by the 
Chamber), '0 
cwt 


Oriuhod tn bags 
as per stand 
ards kept by 
the Chamber 
(4 ote 4 on p 
S40) 17 cwt 

14 cwt and 

15 cwt 


B)n-*s 


Crushed 
20 cwt or 
50 ( ft (at 
steamers op- 
tion) ' 


Crushed In bags Bone Binews in Loose, 8 cwt 
as per the bales, 60 e ft (Bee note 4 on 
Chamber p 349 ^ 

standard 

Allcwi 


BUewt 

C 17 cwt 

USee note 2 on 
’ p 340) 




lomTAOS SOfUDmCS I<Oft SnUXBBth^ANtftl. 



cwtTrrA 

BOXBAV 

1 iUDUAB 

K\ fiAC|fI 

Name of the article 

Per ton nett 

1 

Pe? ton 

1 

1 

Per too nett 

1 Pir ton 

Books 


40 c ft j 

1 

! 50 c It 

1 

40 b ft 

Borav , 

(or rincal) 

• 

20 cwt ' 

1 1 

In (.ffs 40 ( ft 

1 In bag*4 10 (Wt ^ 

1 

1 In bags 20 ( wt 

III f '3 of) t ft 

Inc'S io c ft. 

In bags, 10 cwt 

Brsn 

Uiwt 

tu bags 

pnsbd 10 (Wt 
(Be note i on 
p MO ) 

j 


In bags 

piessed (be ( 

note 4 on p 
340) 10 (Wt 



In Isgv un 1 
prisstd 9 cwt 


ilnflrcssed tft 

I bag"*, 9 owt 

Brimstone 

2 

UiNtlr*. 



20rwt 


TTuffalo 1 oru'' (Set horns) 


In btindlis 

0 rvt 


111 lunllcs 

6 bwt 

1 iillion 

1 i i itorfm 

At per cent 

Aai ilorem 

4t pir Pint 

Camphor 

In f S '0 ( ft 

in t N 10 e ft 

In ( M '*,0 ( ft 

In C'S 40 t ft 

< anch or rattans (s»f tiso 
lUttins) 

\ 

Bat tans for 
diiiin a g i 
20 fwt or 60 

In lunlUs 

11 wt 


In bundles 

13 ewt 


eft (»t itea 
olvr’T optKii) 


jCarf>oiutrot Putu'^li »0 i ft 


i Jird;iinoniH 


Til robliin«< In bnndlr 
r^t 41) t ft 


In bundk^ 
40 1 it 


In bov« 
oO c- ft 


In ct9< ^ ^0 c ft 
In bagH 10 cHt 


(.arpi^ts 


Ca'isla 


-50 t ft 


In boxfs, 
I2cwt 


50 i ft 


Aa*»U lignpa 
flatula and 
budH 40 ( ft 


111 lMXm 'Mi f It 

I InbagB,12owt lia^Hla *Ligm: 
I ‘ 1 wtula ap 

• budA, 40 c tt 


a 


Castor seed 


1^5 c«t ’ 

f 


50 0 ft 




BoM fannpore 
description and 
mature An 
talning more 
than 2 ptr cint 
of nneh 10 cwt 
Other sorts not 
containing more 
than 2 per cent 
of bold Caum 
pore description 
13 cwt (12 cwtij 
with effeot from 
1st Oct *24 
8 cwt 


20 eat 


14 (Wt 


s2 


Chaaam 


8 cwt 





ToNKAea ScSBOirutB aoat SmiUBBS— 



CALCtTlA ‘ 

BUMPAY 1 

MiUKtb 

KVRACUl. 

Naim 01 iht. oitult . 

Per ton nett’' , 

. Per ton ! 

Per ton nett 

Per ton 

Clumu . ' 

1 

(Dr>) Inbagh, 
or bundlee, 

$ CHt 


In bags, 12 cwt 

In robbineJ 

14 cat 


i hinaroot 


In C/’i, 10 c ft 

In bagH, 11 c .t 

In t'S, 40c.lt. 




In oagcB, 60 c ft 


\ CliirtiU . 1 

Id bundloB, 
60 c ft. 


In balec, 50 r ft 


Obromt oil 





Clgaw f 


40 c ft 

30 c ft I 

40 c ft 

C muamoii 


In C/8, 10 c tt 


In C/S, 40 c ft. 

Lloita . 1 

lu big-i, 8 cat ' 

Ju ( 40 L ft 

In bag-, 3 cwt 

InC'S, 0< it 


In <a8f8» 60 
c ft 

In bass 1)1 fia 
ailB, 8 cat 

In raeiL', so c ft 

In ba^s or na* 
ziIk 8 iwt 

Coal • 

20 cat 


20 ( wt 

20 cat 

(.ocluui il 

It 


»0 ( It 


( (Koa 


111 lit < a 1 


lu ba,;.., lU lat 

Coconut Oil ('socoilj 


11 tat 


11 (Wt 

toculun liidn i»s . 


In big'., 13 cat | 

t 

1 * 

Id bM , 13 cat 

( OtfM 

« i 

111 iMgH, 1 

1 cat 1 

lu ( '*> 40 ( ft 

la baffa or fi a I 
ailc 14 oat 1 

Id ba,j^ 18 iwt 

1 la C/S, r cwt 

InC'^., 40i It. 

In bags 01 tia- 
/ils, 12 cat 

toic 

In illiullh, 1 

10 cat 

InbilM 40 eft 1 

Yarn anJ Obri 1 
In biles, so 
c tt 

1 In bales 40 C ft 


1 

1 

\ 

ill buuiUee or 
loO''!’, Scat 1 

In biinUlfa and 
(iholh, 10 cwl 

1 in buudItA. or 
looae, S cat 

(oirwp( 

1 

1 

111 coilb, 40 c ft 1 


In (olla, 40 c 
tt 

L Oku . 

2 n<»t ' 




Coloonth 

1 

1 

I 

In ( •% ft 


1 In Cdl, 40 c it 

(otombo root , 

1 

In begs, 8 lab 


, In bags, 8 (Wt 

Copper ore ... 

20 tiwt 

I 

1 

1 


1 

topfft or^coconnt kernel 

12 (wt 

1 In robblub, 

Start 

la bags, 12 cwt 

1 

In robblus, 

1 $ cwt 



1 tut copra In 
' bags, 10 cat 

1 

1 ( ut, in baga, 

J 11 cwt 

CopiA cake os trot onut cako . 

20 cart 




dotal • 

1 

• 

B.oiigh ( lot ape » 
olme^ In bage 

j * 

Bough (not ept. 
d^en) in ba^« 

(onandcr eeod. . 

12 cat 


t 20 cwt 

• 

Corandum oia . 

.1 

20 cwt 

• 

j 20 owt. ' 

. . 


3i0 




TcHINAOB SoBBDU&B VOK StBAHSBS— CM ltd. 


Namo of Iht' art*. Ic 


i Oltoil 
( u ton t k 1 


( otton III \ uu 
< ttou puf« pords 


I (JVUtTtA 


I* ! ton ntW 


'id p ft 

1 

14 fwt 


BOM114r I auDJtVS ‘ KV&AtHf* 


r ton 


P^'r Ion ni tt 


P«‘r ton 


In luliN to<P ilnbUM •'n c ft In hilrs 4d f* 
1 (vt I 20 fttt ’ I'lnt 

(Mt nitv 2 011 
l »>) 


Cow and Goat Halt 

1 


r 1 1 It s 50 p ft 


1 

< Mfj 'I -0 n*- 1 

Igi ( s 40 r ft : 

20 «r 

Tnf'" 10 p ft. 



In in U < \t 


In Imp , 16 cm 

( 11 1 1) 

' 

Id V(t 


J I int 

C im mnoM 1 

^ ivit 

Tn < -5 ir 1 ft 
;iii baJE 11 Hts 
with fliftfriMii 
1st Dtt *-4 ) 


In 1 n « It 

( t h 

• 

1 1 b'u/o 

In ( •'i 

id ft not 

1 M. e dJk n JE 
2d <i^t KKsa 

Vi 1 4»*n bi 1 In 1 1” ( >t 

tliiia idponiu) 
in biM OT 

laiCft" Ul 

xinwcd IMwt 

\ ill p h 1 1 i 

(trin japouKi' 

III batp^ 01 

baikptK III) 

s(i¥wed 1 

cwt 

(jlindnnl j i kipi lolU* 

itp • 


40 c ft 

(Sii iidti 2 on 
]t >40 1 


10 p ft (Sri 
md** 4 tn I 
110 ) 

I)jt -i 

VN t 2d (wt 

Wi* lb wt 


Wtt It) 1 At * 

• 

Dti IdPVt 

l>r\ I3<wt 


On n cut 

Divi dlvi 

1 1 


20 rwt 


Dhall . . . l2«CA)vt 

« 

( ni Sjul iu bip“ 

17 cwt 

20 1 vt 

( nish d or split 
in ban- r cwt 

Dripons blood 

1 

In t'S 40 ( It 


In t 's ifi. ft 

1 lion> 


S inaic an 1 

s t r a I K h t 
40 c ft » 1 

1 

Sauart an 1 

h t r a t a h 1, 
10 t ft 

IJcphaiitH tu^ 


0th piH Up 
16 cwt 1 

In C/S, 40 r It 

1 

1 

0 t h t r « 1 p, 
JO twt^ 

In 1 'S 40 r ft 



In buiidli , 

14 twt 

In f 'S 50 t ft 

» 

In bimdlpH 

14 cwt 



IoOhp 10 twt 


I OOhP 16 cwt 

Fenn|l ed 


10 pwt 

• 

10 cwt * 

Fenugrop^ (Methif , 

• 

i 

17 (wt 

20 twt 

17 cwt 

librea, all sorts 

50 0 ft • 


Palmira fibre 
In balsa aO t 
It 

la ballote or 
bundles, 10 rwt 


Jflshmanuro" 

. 1 

• 

•• 

f 

As per saniplp' 
lodged with Che 
Gliambir, 'lAwt 
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Toksaos Scmxmnm 



CALCUTTA. 

B051BAY. 

MAHRAB. 

XAAACrai. 

Name of the article. 

Per ton nett. 

m 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Piflimawa or Isinglaefl . # 

■* 



In C/R, 40 c. ft. 

< Flour 

.. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

¥ 

16 ewt. 



Middlings or 

sharps in bags, 
12 cwt. 


Middlings or 

sharps in bags 
12 ewt. 

Tiimitnre .... 


40 c. It. 


40 e. ft. 

Oallnffata .... 


10 cwt. 


10 cwt. 

Galla 

.. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. 

Garlic or onions . 

12 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 e. ft. 


In G/S, 40 c.ft. 

Ghee (ghi) .... 

•• 


1 

In dubb^^ or 
casks, 40 c. It. 

Ginger .... 

16 cwt. 

Dry in (7S, 
40 0. ft. 

In bags 12 ewt . | 

Dry in (VS, 

40 c.ft. 



Dry in bags. 
10 ewt. 

In f73, 50 e. ft. 

1 Dry in hags, 
10 ewt. 

Gram .... 

20 ewt. 

In liags. 17 ewt. 

20 ewt 1 

1 17 cwt. 

GroundnuU ^ , 


Rhelled, 13 cwt 
(14 ewts. with 
effect from ist 

Oct. *24.) 

1 

1 

Shelled, 13 cwt. 

1 


TJ n H h e 11 e d, 
6 ewt. 

Eemels and T'n- 
slielled, 20 cwt. | 

1 

U n H h e 1 1 e d 

6 cwt. 

GnmV .... 

! 

In tvs, 

.'lO c. it. 

Of all kinds in 
(78, 40 c ft. 

In T'S 50 e.ft. 

Of all kinds In 

1 (VS, 40 c.ft 



Gum oVbanum 
In bags, 13 ewt. 
Gum (Persian) 
In double | 

bags and Gum 
(Arabic) in 

double bags, IT 
twt. 

lu bags, 20 ewt 

1 Olibaniim in 

1 bags, IS owt. 

1 

1 

ilanja .... 

60 e. ft. 

« 


50 0 ft. 


Gunny bag< and gonny cloth . 

Gunnies. 
.'10 r. tt. or 
20 owt. gross 
(at steamer's 
option). 

'• # 

In la’cs, 50 0 . It 

1 

1 

c. 

Hemp . ... 

t 

To bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bales, 40 e. ft. 

In bglrs, 60 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 


i 

Loose or In 
bundles, 

5 cwt. 

c 

1 

Loose or in 
bu n d 1 e s, 
^6 cwt. t 

1 

Hldw and Skins <Soc also 
Skins). 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

Hides and sktm 
in screwed 

bales, 40 o. ft. 

Hidm, Wc.ft. 
tanned^nd dry. 

In screwed 

bales, bides and 
skins, 40 c. ft. 

f 


HidM and skins 
loose and in 
small bundles, 
40 c. ft. 

.. « 

1 

c 

Hides and skins 
leoie and In 
small bundles* 
40.«.n. 

Uide^onttings . • 

In bales, 

5$ c. ft. 

•• 

60 c. ft. 

** 














TohKAOB SoHSDV^ tOh SntAMBBS-^Mtdl, 


Xiitne ol thr articlp 


Boote, bonw,etc 


OALrVTTA 


Per ton nett 


booffl, cow 
and bnilalo 
Aorn^ and 
^om tips 
loose 20 cwt 


HOMBAir 


Pcf ton 


Horns » buffalo] 
and roW| loose, 
IScwt 


MA1>BA3 


Per ton m tt 


KiKACHlff 


INrtoa 


Hoofs, horns 
shavings and 
tips, 20 cwt 


Homs, buffalo 
and row, loose 
13 owt 


H urtal) JOrpimrnt ) 
Tndii Biibbtr 

Indigo 
Iron (Sir 


Jaiknood (Sfc Timber) 
Tanba (Bt Ror 


Ditto 


I 


In bags 

or bimdUs, 
bOr ft 
Homs deer 
in bags 

or bundles, 
«M)i it 


Horns, dcir 
loose, 6 cwt 


Horn tips oil 
any kind 
13 cwt 


Honi*> cow, 

buffalo and 
deer, 20 cwt 


Horns deer 
looH» , 6 owt 


Horn tips of any 
kind and boob, 
13 cwt 

Buffalo horns 
In bundks, 
6 cwt 


I 


Inf'S 40c ft 


InC'B, 40 c ft 


KnblMr m 
C 'S »o r it 


50 i ft Int'b 40 c ft 

. Old 20 iwt 


TnCjS jO i ft 
Scrap in bags, 

20 owt 

50 i t In C'b, 40 c ft 

I Old or scrap, 
20 twt 


Kalb 20 cwt 
40 c It 




Or Btccl rails, 
20 cwt 
40 c ft 


JaggcTN 


18 (wt 


Jowme 


In bags 18 cwt 


Id bass < wt 


Jute 


50 ft 


oO c It 


Kapok 
Kapok sei d 
Khorasfeiu 
Lae 


0 ft 

14 (Wt * 


Biitlon seed 
stick and 

^ h e 1 1 a c 

In bags 

16 cwt 

Lai dyi In sheik 
01 C/B 40 c ft 

rake la 111 
bags 16 cwt 

Button, «cc 1 , 
stick w and 
she 1 1 a e 
in cases • 

oO 0 ft 

• 

Latd^t 50clt 

Ktrt lac or 
lac rcfiHt , 

1 in m bags, 

1 20c^ 


Seed lac In T/S 
50 c ft^ 

V 

1 Lac dye in 
coives 50 c ft 


Seed lac In bags 
16 cwt • 

|« 

1 • 


Shellac In 0/S, 
50 ( ft 


Shellac in bags 
lOiwt 


16 cwt 

1 ai d\e In sliell 
or C/8 10 c ft 


1 ac (seed) In 
bags 13 cwt 


Stick lae in 
(/ 8 , 50 c ft 

» 

Stick lac In 
b^, 10 cwt 
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ToKKA^B SOaSDVLSS fob 





rALCrXTA. 1 BOMBA! . 

) MADRAS. 

KAK.U HI. 

N»me of the artlcl<*. 









For ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Lantf (Vet< h) 

. 



Tn bagb,lSewt. 


In bags. )8cat 

T 




CriMhed tn l)ag«, 
17 ca-t 


Crau^hedln baa", 
17 cwt. 

Lard . 

• • 

• 

20 c\Tt.. 


50 n ft. . 

, 

Leather 

• 

• 

lu ca»o«> 

0 bah«, 

50 0 . a. 


In bate", 50 c. ft. 


T entile 



20 cat 



20 cwt 

Linseed 


• 

20 cat. 

llahafl^ l6<wt 

20 cat. . 

lu bag", 16 cwt. 

Mac'^ . 

• 



In C/S, ■»« c ft 

In r/S, 50 r. ft 

In cys 40 C ft. 

Machinery . 

• • 




20 cwt or .10 c. ft 
(at Steamer's 
optlcn. 


Magiiealte . 

• « 




In bulk or bag^, 
20 cat. 


Mal^c. 

• • 


20 ca i . 

Tn bigit, 16 cat. 


In b.ig' 17 lart. 

MaugaucM , 

« • 


20 Cwt. 




Metala (See Tion ^cl>a^at^*) 




20 cat. . 


Kcthie seed 
greek). 

(vUi>> Fenu- 





Mica (a-e Talc) 

• • 

• 





Molas8c<« 

• • 

• 

20 cwt. gws . 


I 20 owt. . . 1 

1 .. . 

ftCotlier of pearl 


• 

In bags 1 

or oaH«, 1 

20 cwt. gross 1 

1 In CyS, 40 0 ft. 

1 In bags, 10 cwt 1 

1 

In bags, 20 cwt. ' 
1 Ib chests, 20 owt.j 

! In C/S 40 L. ft. 
Tn bags, 16 cwt 

Motor car . 


. 

.... 

1 

1 GO 0. ft. . . 1 

.... 

Mowra 


• 

Seed, 20 c^. 

Piowew, 18 cwt. 

<h 

Seed in bags, 
13 owt.^ 

1 

I 20 cwt. . 

Flowers, 18 cwt. 

Seed In bas4 , 
18 cwt. 

Mutter 

(Dhai). 


•« 


.... 

1 

18cv't 

Hunjeet 

(Dye). 

• ♦ 

s 

Dye, lo oases, 
fiOe.ft. 

i 

Or Madder root 1 60 c. ft. 

C/8;. « bates; t 

40 0. a. ( 

Or Madder root 
in C/S or bates, 
40 c. ft. 

' 


• 


Or Madder root 
in bundfei 

or bags, 8 cwt. 

t 

Or ^Madder rtot 
In bundles or 
iMgs, S cwt 

Musk 

• « 

. 


la C/S. 40 lb. ft. 

*• .e 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Masur * 

(Dhai), * 

• » 


4 

In IwfB, 20 cwt. 
(JP cwt. with 
emctfiom lat 
Oct. *24). 

1 

4n bags, 20 owt. 

Ma<(tat(i seed 

• • 

• 

20 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

i 

16 cwt. 


m 


TOSKASB SoSBOTTUaS K>S Steambrs— oonldf. 


t\HrTTV I Bq3JBi\ 


Ntttm of the MtlTh- 


PwtfMimtt I Ptrton 


P< r ton nett 


>l\robftlane 


# 

\ utr \( g» 

^ }\ tojMK a 


* Whole or eras |ln tug*' 13 evi 20 cut t 
I hedt 2fl CHt * (14 rwt with 
' » fleet from Ut 

• Oct 34) *■ 

liushtd In hArfK 
lltwt 

1 

(**on noti 2 on 
p 240* 

Povi Jot I > ow I 
U(wt iU wt 


lu r/S 50 e ft Incas{'« 10 c ft lutavis 50 c ft 
*' 1 Iflcwt fiv w- lOoit *) (Wt 


I In 1»*ig J*' « wt 


0 Vi\ 


Oil {^0 ( oeoniit oil and lO t ft 

tuttou '»cp(l Oil Hf ] if at ) 


Oi au^ kiiil in In 0/^=1 20 cwt 
ca'*k«. 40 <. It 01 5» I ft (at 
steamer < u( 
tion 


III (a^iki* or In* aHkH 30cwt 

d L u m 4 Bss niial, Ad 

50 c ft vtlornn 

\ 

L-sPiittal ad I 
, laJonm 


i]l>ie<leake (Se< cotton «irtd 20 cwt 
cak* cpaiati) 


'Olibanum (See Gam) 

Onions (See Gaflo) 

Opium , a . Ferthest 

Ore ot all descriptions a * 

a 

Paddss •• 

Palmyra flbre (Seo €olr%nd 
fibres of all sorts) 

Peas , , . 20 cwt 


Uilcak poadrr loom 20 (wt 

16 cwt 

Oilciki mt thine 
pi«>s8id| fiat, 
tveept coconut 

17 cwt 

Oilcake, coco 
nut (mat hinc 
pris»ed, flat) 
of all shapes, 

15 cwt 

Oilcake 111 pieces 
(machine] 
preesod) 12 cwt 

Oilcake ot all 
kinds ^ 
baUock pres 
sedj, 12 cwt 


Per chest 


20 cwt 


In bags 18 cwt 


In bag^ 20 /wt 


(17 ctwt with I 20 cwt 
elEpatlroffl ist 
Oct *24) 


Pepper 


. Long, 12 cwt In bags, 18 c wt In hags , It^cwt 

1 BJaclc, 14 cwt 


KAlUCiri ^ 


Pet ton 

Tn bag4, 1 J evtt 


14(wt 

Tn C/S 40 c ft 
In case-i 40 t it 

Tu ba^s, U (st 

Of any km I in 
eases 4(1 < it 


Olh ak lu cakis 
nr lumps (la 

bttgH) 10 c^t 


Per oliest 

Loose or in bags 
20 cwt 

Ln bags IS cwt 

1 

^hite, 18 cwt 

In bags, 13 cwf 
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CAI/CVTTA. 

BOMRAY. 1 

MADRAS. 1 

XARAOXa, 

Namr of tbc artule. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. | 

Per ton nett. { 

Per ton. 

Fig Iron and Pfg iMd. . 

20 ewt. 




l^niento .... 


12 cwt. 


12 cwi. 

Planha and doala 



50 c ft. 

.... 

Plumbago .... 


In bags, 10 ewt. 

1 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

Pollarda .... 


In bags, 10 rwf. 


.... 6 

Poonac (See oil &e(d oakf<i 
also). 

1 { 
jin bags (1| cwt ) 
14 cwt 

;i8 cwt with 
effect from let 
Oct. '24). 

20 cwt. 


Poppyaeed . 

|20 cwt 

' 20 cwt 

In double bags 
(It c'H.), IS 
cwt. 

In single bags 
di cwt ). 14 

cwt. 



In double bags 
(1) cwt), la 
cwt 

1 

In double bags 
(li cwt.). 14 
cwt. 



In single hags 
(IJ cwt ), 14 cwt 

1 

I 

In bags, (It cwt ) 
14 cwt. 



In double bags 
ili cwt ), 14 

cwt. 



Raili, Iron orated (Bee Iron) 
Kap^eeod 


16 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

Rapeaeed. SIta. 
Jamba and. 

other kinds, 

10 cwt. 

Rattans (See Canes also) 

^or dunnage, 
20 cwt. Oi 

50 0 . ft (at 

steaiucrV op- 
tion). 

n bundles, 

: 1 J cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bundles , 

10 cwt. 



Ground, 13 cwt. 


Ground, 13 cwt. 

Redwood 

(Dye). 

Few dunnage, 
20 cwt. or 
50 c ft (at 
steamer's 
option ) 

IS cwt. ,, 

For dunnage, 
20 owt. 

13 cwt. 

Rhea 



In bales, 50 c.ft. 


Rhubarb 


In C/B, 40 0 . ft. 

.... 

In cases, 40 o. ft. 

Rice .... 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

In bags, 20 <^wt. 

'In bags, 18^ cwt. 

Roping (Bee Coir, etc.). 

Rope in eoils 
or bundles, 
50 c. ft. 


In cdla. 50 o. ft. 



Bobber (hoo Indian Rubber) 


'in CMke, 2^ 
cot. 


iluin 
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OAliOltTTA. 

BOlfBAY. Madras. 

JLAJUCUl, 

JiaiA^ of th<( tfitdp. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per top. 

SsiBowcr 

60 c. ft. 

In 0/8, 40 c.ft. go cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 



In screwed 

bales, 40 c.ft. 

In ecrewedl 

bales, 40 o. ft. 



In bags, 8 cwt. 

In bags. 8 cwt. 

Halllowfr seed (lUrdl) . 


’*«■ 

13 cwt. 

Sapo .... 


1 In 0/8, 40 c. ft. In C/S. 50 c. ft. 

in bago, 20 cwt 

In 0/S, 40 c. ft. 

Sal ammoniac 

In bags 

or boxea, 

20 cwt gross. 

1 In C/8, 40 0 . ft. 

■1 

'In r/8, 40 c.ft. 



' Id bags, 15 cwt. 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

Salt 

20 cwt. 

1 28 Indian luds. go cwt. 

1 ofSZflbs. 

28 Indian inds. 
of 82t lbs. 

Saltflah 


1 

14 cwt. 

SaltprtTf 

20 (wt. 

20 cwt. ' 20 cw*^. 

20 cwt. 

Sandolwood . 


9 cwt ' 

11 cwt. 



' Rooth anil i 

chips, 7 cwt. 


fiapanwood 

(D>e). 

For dunnage. 
20 cwt. or 
60 e. tv. (at 
s t e a nxr's 
option) 



Sealing wax 


In 0/8, 40 c.ft 

Jn 0/8, 40 c. It. 

Siona 

bales', ' 

50 c. It 

In bags, 5 cwt | In bales, .'>0 e. ft.| In bags, 5 cwt. 


• 

In baits, 40 r. ft. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

Sharks and dus 


16 cwt. 


Shells. 

‘Bough In togs, in bags, 20 cwt.| 

' 16 cwt. 

1 liougli In bags, 

1 16 cwt. 

Sjik 

j Haw in bales, 1 Tnbalea, 8 cwt. Raw In balw, 
10 cwt. 1 soc.ft. 

cases ilii C/S, 40 c. ft- I Piece goods and , 
- , waste, 50 c ft ' 

50 c.ft. m 

In bales, 8 cwt. 

In 0/8, 40 c. ft. 


Waste, 50 c. ft. 
C h a s a ni, 
50 c. ft. 



* 

Piece g o 0 d ■ , 1 
AdvtlqremoT] 
#60 c. fl. (at 
•iteamei's op- 
tion). 



Silver, specie ana/or 'aainable 
cargo, w » 

J4 t>0l9f «M 1 

AdvHorom. 


Sita oil seed <See Rapeseed)a . 
Sklna (See Hidea) • . 

In casks, 20 i 
cwt. gross. 

In bales, , 

60 c ft. ^ ' 

1 Tanned and dry 

1 60 c.ft. 

Wet salted and 
Pickled • in 
casks, 50 e. ft, 

Tanned skins in 
Pressed bales,. 
40 c. ft. 
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TomiAOB SCBSVCLBS FOtf STBAlOBCN-eoM/tZ. 


1 

( urnTii 

?*> tiW 

MADRAS j 

KXDUHT 

Ni < t\ 111 

1 er tm n tt 

r rtrn 

P r tm nftt 

J Tt 

Soap In 

lacwt 

In C s 40 c ft 

Country in C/S 

50 0 h 

In C ^ 40 G ft 

In 

50 r it 




Jig^ rj) 20cwt In doable 1 aa-« ' 

19 1 wt j 

Including Jag 

In 1 ig 19 t wt 

Talc In oisrs 20 

gro 

16 cat j 

\bca ialo ai d { 
"llittlnga In 
cas B 5U ( ft 1 

16 cat 

Tallow I n C/S or rj^ks 

20 ewt ji.rO'* 

40 c It 

Mica srwt lu 
bag , wO cat 

40 c lb 

lamann 1 

In cai»c<« 

or oobks 20 
cwt t,ro«8 

lo r\ t 

In cobfs and 
casks or 1 un 
dies 20 cat 

In cat 

T tpio< i 



oOc ft 


T a 

0 c ft 

In c 1 t ■» t ■» 1 
40 c tt 

1 0 c ft 

In ch t-A 

40 c ft 


Waat as 

broken tow 
age 10 cwt 



1 

TilsPAd or frioK ll> 

20 tWT 1 

1 cwt 

(14 c« With 

effect fro n 1st 
Oct 34) 

20 cat 

1 cwt 

1 

Ttak (bei* Timber) 


Square planks 
and poon 

40 c ft 

1 

'Teak sq n 

planks and 

lOon 40 c t 

riubci (See ab>o Teak and 
Jack wood oiparat ) 

oO c tb 

1 


20 cat or 50 
eft (at 8tea 
j met « option) 

1 

1 

Tobacco 

In bales 
or tases 

uO eft 

In bales 40 c ft 

I In bales 50 c ft 

\ 

1 In bales 40 c ft 

Tortoise shells (See ehell*) | 


la chest 40 c ft 

1 

' Incases 50c ft 

inchest* 40c ft 

Turmeric 

1 

lOiwt 

In bags 11 cwt 

In bags» 16 cwt 

In bags, 11 cwt 

Tutenagiie 


16 cat 


16 cat 

1 

lalne 

In casts 
oO c tt 




J.nratrd aool 


11 cwt 


11 cwt 

Wax 

20 cat 




Veed-^ft-t 


ftt bagtt 10 cwt 
(11 cats with 
olleotlrom 1st 
Oct 2 ) 

1 

a 

tHThanghers (euircanc ) 


13 cat 

* 

1*1 cwt 

'V'heat 

20 cwt • 

IS cwt 

I 

18 cwt 

Vlucb and spirit 

HH 

in casks anA lu 
C/S 40 0 (t 


In casks and 
oases, 4e c ft 




TONNiLOB ScHBBiftBS FO& SmAseXBB-^eondd. 


Nome oi the article 

' CALClTTA 

BOMBAY 

M4DAAS 

KAJtACBIb 

1 Per ton u<,tt ^ 

1 P i toi 

Pir ton nett 

ton 

Wolfram . „ . . 

SO cat 

1 

1 



W ool . . 

50 c fi 

1 

In screwed 
balm, 40 c It 

In bales, 50 c ft 

In screwed bale, 
40 c ft 

Woollen cuttings . 

1 


>0c It 

1 


/cdoary . o 


10 cat 

1 

16 cwt 

All other articles notenuintr^- 
ted 

aO c ft Ol 20 
cwt groee, 
at steamer's 
option 


SO owt or 50 c 
ft. at stoamers 
option 



NoT*^ 1 : -(rt) Mtaaiiixiiwut aud whtn necohKin ifduatnt Mhall b made b\ t^e Ikntsal 

C laiabir ot < ommuct Liceused M.ea<<urfrt Ui paitmeat In acctirdauct with thnr rali> and their tcrti* 
ti ate bhall be fluab and ireight sludl be payable in aceordauii there^itli 

{b) Goodb In caskA or caj »06 to u( (aluilatvd at i,ro8b weight \ihen firigbt by v^cight 

(() fht bnu ' d<ul Mtight * ^hall b< uiidAiatool to imau the fuUu^Mii^ aitulo oiil} bugar 
* lalt petrt iico, Hhtat giam dhaiJ and jifOb 

^oiL 2 Bomliay 

lonn tge S VI a mu ting ot Uu X*onil ay (.liainbir cl ( on nurcc hdd on 20th Jul^ IhSd 

ih< following Bcsolutiou Av u f mi soil - lhltth^ lonnaso bcah fu lull I tin ta^iA 

iU cubic i ct to thu inn but lu no ioat to exceed .U cmU doad vielght 

huius (1/ iluae btandxidb arc for .{uidaiict unlv Jn ease oi dmagrt i ni nt clttu i >^hirtlHr ci stcaoicr 
II a> ilaiiii KiUAcy bA the chamber Mhuh ina\ llx an\ scale pci standards lutiimcdiatt or othciniec 
lud that this alteration be gi\f n elli ei to lu the nUi i IcmcntH nmv being prjiitMl ten publication with thi 
i [lort foi tin iMist vcai \ ni im> fee ol ll 0 bliUl bo paid on bubuiWlou ot the cast 

Pie «•(? bran - l^csstd bran to bt uinic I’siood as not Its thai > ma mds (oi is Id*. ) in a bag oi lij 
< •«ui iuo ^ 

Cfit Mod -rhe foiioMiurf Resciiitic ii na^ adopted it tin annual fiennu’ meeting on 0th Maich 
] 01 ih it oottonsi td eh \w d l< loi tlid t rexiit emitted trom tin ( h mil in* tor nap,c seah , and that 
rln-i aliimtiuu be giAcu effect to in the sufplcmciit iio\% being prliiti I lur publicHtiou pith the report 
tor tho iiasl jtmr * 

tut fdrunl pa lifiye Ou and iHei Ut Vtiilll02tli follopiug lorinnla slitll be r cognised for 
tho laUulatiim ol the (ubn \\ cent nts of r\lmtriiat pa liuie> n* the sejoare of the diatniter be iiiulll 
idled Into the hngtn and one fifth d dicud f oui the produet (Refeclution dvted 12th March 100^) 
f ruyW mufobaiane - \t the aiiiui d ge u lOi ni e ting ne Id on 4th Harch 1000 it vean ripohed tliat 
the lootu ite to the itenu rii sb d ni^iobalu h in 1* l hati bero tonnage a alu I o aiiiiudcd to rend as 
leilbws (as ill lootnotv to Uoina) 

Noil o Madpas — Mhtn caigois mcOrtiiW^Tiortoshipniful, oalUpers should be use^d lor mraaur- 
iiik and the* rope or lion hoon r u the oiu f^ide of the pae kage, should be taken In, and left ont on the 
other side Hall Inchee ahonJd be given and taken alfeiuatnely 'J he tallli cr*t t»lM»uld be laid on the 
pickage to be^ measured and thu sJidpi^ atm ple^^ed lightly i e , pitlout ubin^ force, agaiUFt the aide 
Ol the package 

]\oiL 4 Xaraehl > 

roHHagt '^cah. — Xhc Kira hi tonncii,c aeale hu steamers shill be on th* ba i of 40 e iibic feet to tin 
ton, but in no case to exceed 20 ewts dead peuht <\ ept lu tho case ct *.alt 

2 Ihc stall lurel ton at Ivarachi for measure me ni of guods^liai] be taken at 50 cubic feet for ahipa. 

1 Iht height on oil to be paid on t^e lull gauge of tho coak aacertained at tlic lort of discharge 

4 VVhen ficlght la payable on peight the aaim ih to be on the net weight delivered 

5 When cotton ia ahippe d at a rate per bal <9 in the ab<«cn(s> ot apecial egrre inent, if the avetage mca- 

siiiciocnt exceeda 1) foct pei bale, the bhip shall be entitled to proportionate extra freight, but in no 
cast Ahall be compelled to take bales larger than 14 leet , 

Fmaht Inuardn and Outuiarde —limi freight inward and outward stated lu sterling payable in 
Jkamchl (in the aroeuce of stipulation to the contrary) shall be convertc d into Indian Ourrency at the 
Bank's beetseHing rate for demand on I«>udon ruling at the close ol the hnt day on whlchsteamer cotn- 
luenees to discharge or load resj^lvely and such rate shall bo tor all bills of lading presented for that 
steamei : on difference of outw^ra freight 44 per cent as cusUffoary lu the case ot saUing shine, and 
per forsteamett being allowed as discount to cover cost of Insurance and Interest until the due date 
of the fteight ^ o • * 

Skiol^t Cargo — <Th«S>Harbour Board ruling in relation to shut out goods b as follows That shut ou^ 
goods be m future chaiged lialf in^rt and half c vpoit fees unde r the provisions of Iluies 3 and 4 published 
imder the Wharfage A t Tilot Ib79 ^ , 

Bones, «te — Ihn scale for grades differing from the standards to be Futtlcd Ifv piivate arrangement 
between shlppMH and st^cr agents Au> disputes between thun to be rcleircd to and dyUded by 
the Committee of the Cjfamber ^ 

PnotedbruH -Prehsed bian to be understood as not less than 5 nids (of 281bb )in a bag of 46} x^fi 
Inches. q i 

Cgiindncal paeLagee- On and after Ist Harch 1908. the following fonnula shall bp recognised for 
the calculation of the cubical contents of oyfindrleal packages, eto , ws that the squoic o| the diameter 
1)0 multlidi^ by the length and onc-flith be deducted (iwu tho product. 

^ ' 3i9 
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Landing charges in the case of imported goode and shipping ohaiges in th^ 
oase of exported goods are now payable to the Port Commissioners on a general 
basis at over>head raten instead of as form^ly at varying rates according to the 
<claB6 of goods. 

With but few exeepticms, such charges are now payable weight (20 owts. 
per ton) or measurement (50 c. ft. per ton) according to the basis on which freight 
has been paid or is payable. 

Charges payable are clearly set out in the Port Commissioners' tariff from 
which the following is extracted : — 

Landing Charges Shipping CKargea 

on Imports. on Exports. 


'Ordinary merchandi'^ (not exceeding 
one ton per package m measurement 
or weight). 

•Exceptions— 

Coal and coke ..... 

Salt 

Bricks and ** lumiib ”... 
Tiles (all kmds) loose 

Coconut, loose 

Elephants 

Buffaloes 

Horses, mules, cows, etc. . 

Ponies, donkeys, oal\es, etc. 

Sheep, goats, dogs, etc. 

Excepted articles .... 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

0 1 9 p. cwt 0 1 4 p. owt* 

OP or 

0 0 8 p. c. foot 0 0 6 p. 0 . foot 


0 5 0 p. ton 
0 5 Op. ton 

2 8 0 p. 1,000 

2 8 0 p. 1,000 

2 8 0 p. 1,000 

20 0 Oeach 

5 0 0 each 
4 0 0 each 

2 0 0 each 
1) 6 0 each 
]^% ad valorem 


’ 15 0 Oeaoh. 

3 12 0 each. 

3 0 0 each. 

18 0 each. 
0 4^ each. 
i\)% ad valorem, 


‘ In the case of Imports special rates are quoted for over-side delivery. 

In the case of Inland vessels the following are the charges levied for goods 
landed on or shipped from the Port Coinmisc^ioners* Premises : — 





APPENDIX II. 


Merceandiss Harks Law. 


Part l.-’Prind'pal provmm of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, 
arid cmnected Arts relating to merchandise marks. * , 

8ta Custom Art, 1878, section 18.— So goodfi speeified in the following oUnses indiMHctSUi' 

ghall be brought, whether by lend or sea, into British <Um tUrta Act, 
- W39. section 10, 


PfohiUtioBi on Impoitition. 


India : 


(d) Goods having applied thereto a counterfeit trade mark within the meaning i 
of the Indian Penal Code, or a false trade description ^ithin the meaning of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

(a) Goods made or produced beyond limits of the t'^nited Kingdom and British 
India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or purporting to 
be, the iiame or trade mark of any person who is a manufacturer, dealer or trader 
in the United Kingdom or in British India, unless— 

(t) the name or trade mark ii, a** to every application thereof, accomiianiM 
by a deiinite indication of tho goo<ls having been made or produced in 
a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British India, and 
(n) the country in which that place is situated is m that indication indicated 

in letters as large and conspicuous as any letter in the name or trade 
mark, and in the same language and character as the name or trade 
mark. ^ 

(/) Piecegoods, such as arc ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, which— 

ii) have not conspicuously stanii)ed in English numerals on each piece the 
length thereof in standard yards, or in standanl yards and a fraction ot 
such yard, according to the real length of the piece, and 
{%%) have been manufactured beyond the limits of India, or 
(Hi) having been manufactured within those limits, have been manufactuied 
beyond the limits of British India in promises which, if they wore in 
British India, would be a factor)' as defined m the Indian Factories Act, 
1881. 


for df flnitta of plecpgoodB, ifc Phrt 11. 

Jndian Mer<^andm Math Art, US9, section 2 (1),— Trade Mark has the meaning 
DeftaitioAi assigned to that expression in section 478 of the Indian 

Penal (^e as amended by this Act. 

Indian Penal Code, mtion A mark used for denoting that goods a-e the sortiou 3 of Uw 
vns. ry„u manufacture or merchandise of a particular person 

called a trade mark, and for the purposes of this Code isse 
the expression ‘Jtrade mark’ includes any trade mark which ^ registered in the 
register of trade marks kept undoAdbe Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883 , 40 i 47 Vict 
and any trade mark whioij, either with or without registration, is protected by „ 
law any British Possession or foreign State to which the provisions of the one 
hundred and tfiird oe^ion o£ the Patents, Designs ind Trade Marks Act, 1883, are, 
under Oraer in Council, for the time being applicable. 

Indian Penal Code, Section 28.— A person is said to * counterfeit ’ Who causes 
Oooatiitdt ^ c resemble another thing intending by means 

' y " of that resemblanoe to practice deception, or knowing 
it to be likely that deception will thereby be praotM. ** 

^i^naHon II— It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation should 

be exact. 
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Bv^niUion a ^ison oauseaNm thiag to riiaemblt aaoth«r» attd tbo 

icsetoblance H such that a pftwon ho deceived thereby, it shidl be presumed 
unta the contrary is proved, that the person so causing ^ one thing to resemble 
the other thing intended by means of that resmnbkmoe to piraotioe deceptiozi or' 
knew it to be likely that deception would thereby be practised. 

iRdiun Mfrchandm M^rka Act, J$S9, aection 2 ( 2 ).—* Trade description ’ means 
Trade deieriBliao description, statement orA^ntlmr in^ation, direct 

or indirect,— 

(a) as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of any goods, or 
* (6) as to the place or country in which, or the time at which, any goods Men* 

made or produced, or 

(c) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 

(d) as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 

(c) as to any goods being the subject of any existing pitent, privilege, or copy 
right ; 

and the use ot any numeral, word or mark which according to the custom of the 
trade is commonly taken to be an indication of any of the above matters shall be 
deemed to bo a trade description within the meamng of this Act. 

(3) ‘ False trade description * means a trade description* which is umrue in a 

MuTrid.MNri.tisi.' resPfot »* n>g*irts the good, to wliich it i* 

applied, and includes every alteration of a trade descrip* 
tion, whether by way of addiitun, eifacement or otherwise, where that alteration 
niviikes the description untiue in a material respect, and the fact that a trade descrip 
tion 18 a ila^de mark or part of a trade mark shall not prevent such trade desenptm 
being a falHo tracli-* deeoription withm the meaning of tins Act. 

Indian Mfrchnndm ]li&fr\a Act, 1889, aeriion 4 (1),— The provisions ol this Act 
reaia^.cting the application of a false trade donjcriution 
d^bS‘*Jl*ftSl5“wM'd2? ’frapeeting goods to which a fsiso trade 

cription. desen ption is applied, shall extend to the application 

to go( of any such numerals, words oi maiks. or 
arrangement or combination there .of, whether including a trade mark or not, as are 
w is roBsonably calculated tolea^j)©rsonB to believe that the goods aie the manu* 
facture or merchandise of some per^jon other than they roallv are and to goods having 
such numerals, words or marki^, or arrangement or combinutiun, applied thereto. 

(2) The provisions of thisn Act rchjieeting the applicautioii of a false trwle desenp 

tion to goods, or respeetin * goods to which a false trade description is applied, 
shall extend to the applicat|,ion to goods of any false name or initials of a person, 
and to goods with the fabto jname initials of a person applied in liko manner as if 
such name or initials were a trade description, and for the puipoee of this enact- 
ment the expression false na| or initials means, as applied to any goods, any name 
or initials ^ 

not being a trade t loark, or pai^ of a trade mark, and 

{h) being identical witl) , or a colourable imitation of, the namq or initials of a 
fwrsoii carrying ton business in connection with goods of the same descrip- 
tion aikd not having authorised the use of such name ot initials. 

(3) A trade d^’riptW wh^ih denotes or imjdies thU them are contained in any 
goods to which it iq appljiW more yards, feet or inches than thete are otmtained therein 
standard yards, stan^fird feet ov standard inches is a false trade descript^n. 

of >Sfea Ciwtojws-Aci, 1878, aection 19- A (3).t -Where ther^ is on any goods a m m$ 
m DiiMt ^'**“*‘ “ identical with, or a ooloorible imitation of, 
the name of a place in the ITnitid Kingilom or British ^ 
India, that name, unless acoempanied in equally large and cokupicuous lettore and* 
'^in the same language and character, by the name of the country rntfithkh such j^oe 
is situate, shall be treated for the purposes of section 18. , . . .Vas if it wem the 
ntiue of a nlaoe in the United Kingdom or British India. 



Hwikfimiue Mark^ $*c$^ S C2>*^A ttade defieiip^^ »U1> 

A^^tasltoa ai teada ^ 4e«aieA to ho vbetliieir it is vovea» iwl^essed 

jwpBMw ^ otl^sirwlte worked iota or tanexed or aihxed to ciio 

^jo(^cisrtay4n>vefiiigia]^m^ ‘ * 

^The expiesi^ ^oovoiaAg* kidudes aay stopper, escdc, bottle, vessel, b:>x, 
cover, cepBiile, case, Itame or wmpper, and tbe expm- 
sion * label * molndea any band or ticket 

'nitairSlitikandm M arka Act, 28S9, aeehon 2 (4) — • Goods * means anything 
Ooodt 1 which ts the subject of trade or manufacture 
XsBM (6) * Name * includes anv abbieviation of a name. 

Oeneral Ckmjes Act, 1897 , aechon 3 (39) — * Person shall include any company 
y or association oi body of individuals, whether mcor 

poroted or not 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, secHan 21 — In the case of goods brought 
Bvidaiiae al onsln British India bj sea, evidence of the port of ship 

ment shall, m a prosecution for an offence against this • 
Act or section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as amended bj* this Act, bo jprimd 
Jacte evidence of the place or country in which the goods were made or produced 

Indian Mercha sdise Marks Aet, 1889, section 2 1 - An officei of the Government 
* ^hose duty it is to take part m the enforcement of this 

Inlormaiion m to oommiuion Act shall not be compelled in anv Court to say whence . 

0 eaoei mfoimation as to the commission of any 

offence agamst this Act 

Sea Cuiioma Aii, 1878, section 79 A — C lauses (2) (4) (5) ^6) enable the Governor 
General in (buncil to make regulations respeitmg the 

conditions, if any, to be fultdled before such deteation 

and oonffscation to determine the information notices and becunty to be given, the 
evidence requisite foi any of the pmpose ol the section and the m^o of venfication 
of such evidence as well as the revnbuisemont of public officers and the State by an 
informant for oxpenseq,aDd damages incurred in respect of any detention made on 
his information, and of any proceedings resulting therefrom Section 19A ( 1 ) authu 
rises the Customs authorities to require regulations so issued to be complied with 
before taking proceedings 

Indian Merchandise Marki Aet, 1889, section 16 (l)~The Governor Gereial 
in Oouncil may, by notihoation in the Gazette of India and in local official Gazettes 
issue instruction for observance by C iimmal Courts m giving effect to any of the 
provisions of this Act 

(2) Instructions under su1£nm*< tion (1) may provide, among other matters, foi the 
bmits of variation, as regards number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight which 
are to be recognised by Crmimal Courts as permissible in tin case of any goods 


JUfia — Su li lostructiout an alto a fiiide to OSstomB offleen 
Indian Merchandise Marks A^, 1889, section li — For the piirimscs of section 
12 of this Act and clause (/) of section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as amended 
by this Act, the Governor Generid m Council may, by notihcation^q the Gazette of 
India, deol^ what classes of goods^re included in the expression * piece goods ’ 
such as are ordinanfy sold by length or by the piece 

Indian Merchmdise Mark* ^ Aet, 1889, section 20 — ^This* section enables the 
Governor General in Ckivfpoil to make rul^ regq^tmg with respect to «ny goods 
thq, first sele^ion and testmg of samples, the value of the evident so obtained, the 
eon^tions udder which a lurther selection and testmg may b4 made, and the value ^ 
of the further evid^ce so obtamed 

For goods not oovtUud by such ibles the section enables Customs officers to issue 
orders Imvmg itonilar effect, namely — 

<2) ^ * . officer of Customs having occasion to dscertam 

the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of the goods, shall, by order 
writing, deternuae the number of samples to be sdeoted and tested and the manner ' 
iH which the sample are to be select^ 



(3) ]lieaviii«gedthemu}Uoitliete9i^ ^ 

under d||kV«eeUcm ($) shall be ffriwdfiieie evld^ee oi the utumber^ Quantity. lAfii^liial^ 
gaii|(e or weight, as the ease may be, of the goods. 

(4) If a pet sou having any olaim to, ot In TehlfliioA to. hny goods of which eamphfa 

have been seleeteil and tested in pursuance of an order 

nnder sub-seotioa ($) desires that any further samples of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his wHtten application and on the payment itf advance by 
him to the « . . . offleer of Customs. . « of such sums lor defying 

the cost of the further selevticgi and testing as the .... officer may fhmi time 

to time require, be selected and tested to such an extent as . ^ the 

officer of Customs may determine in the circumstances to he reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescnfaed under . . . sub-section (2) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the further testing under sub-section (4) shall be conclU8i\e proof of the number, 
quantity, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


Paft II. — Notifications under the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 ^ 
and connected Acts. * 


No, 1430, dated the 6th Apnl 1H9J, as subsequently amended. - In exercise of the 

pow^iH c<nifoired by aoet^on 10 A, Bub-**ection ^2), uf the feea CuStOms At/tj 107(3 

(as amended by section 11 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act. 1889), and sections 
19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as amended by Act IX of 
1891), the Governor Genciai m Council is pleased to make the subjoined rules and 
ordeiH ; — 

1. Pieceguods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, shall bo 
deemed to include woollen goods of all kinds and 
Staavms 01 piowgoodi. undeimentioned tlescriplions of cotton goods, 

namely . — 


Book-binding clotli. 

•Biocades. 

Cambiics. 

Canvas. 

CiimpB. 

(Iieeks, spots and stupes. 

Chuddera. 

Coatings, including tweeds, coslimeies 
and serges. 

Crape, 

Donims. 

Dhootiee, single oi in pairs. 
Dojmestics.* 

Dorias. '* 

Diills. 

Flannel and flannelette. 

Gause. 

Gron4dines. 

Harvards. 

Italian cloth. 

Jaconets, 

Jeans. 

Lappets. 

Lawns, including ollovers. 

Lenos. 

Longdoth. 

MadapoUams. 

'keltoDS, dyed and printed. 


Mulls. 

Muslins. 

Xainsooks. 

Not. 

'Oxfowls. 

Fiintci’s, 

Prints. 

Sans, single oi in pairs. 

Scarves, including cotton shanls: 

and dupetas. 

Sheetings. 

Shirtings, including dyed shirtings. 
Silecia. 

' Spanish stiipes. 

Tanjibs. 

Ticks. 

Trouserings. 

Tussores. 

Twills. 

T.-cloth and Mexio,»n8. 

Umbrella cloth. 

Velvets and vdveteen. 

Venetian cloth. o 
Vestings, including mattings and 
piques. 

Waistcoatings. 

Zephyr cloth. 
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of pjeoAgoodg Awll notiso'Mftified if uHgfcamped'; ind oft* 
siikwpea oottovi .«n.d woollen j^cegoocU imported for the personal use of Ifiiividtuda 
or private assoolatioag of individu^lB. axu) ndt for trade purposes shait noi be de- 
tained, • 


am stampe^shall macle' at frequent intervals at the discretion of t^e Customs 
CoJleetor’ano either under his personal instructions or under general ord^, and 
inatniotion given by him to an Assistant Collector. 

4. pieeegoods contained in the packages so examined need “not be examined 
when found to be stamped, to test the aceuraoy of the stamping, except on inf onna- 
tion received, or when the Customs Colleotor has reason to suspect that tie* 
stamping is falsdl 

5. All measurements of pieeegoods shall be made on the table. 

6. Yams need not be examined or measured, except on information received, 

when the Collector has reason to suEmect that the 
0 ! not. description is false. 

7. An examination of yams to test the accuracy of the description of count or 
length shall be made, in the first instance, up to the limit of one bundle in every 
one hundred bales jr fraction of one hundred l>alcs in the consignment. 

8. €f, on such examination, the difference between the average count or length 
ami the described count or length is in excess of the variations permitted in para- 
graphs III and IV of the Notification of the Government of India in the Home 

Department, No. 1474 (.Tudicial), dated the rdtta Novemkr 1891, the iniporteriuay 

require a further exaininaticni to be made up to the limit aiul on the conditioji siatctl 
in Rule 9. 

9. The test to delcrmine length of yarns shall be applied as follows : — 

From every one hundred bales, or fraction of 100 bales, in a consignment one 
bundle should be selected at random. 'The hanks in this bundle should then 
be measured on the wrap-reel, onc^after the other, iti the presence of a representative 
of the importer, and thc^Jengths noted, the process bidiig continued (within the limits 
of the bundle) until either the importer is satisfied that the yarn is short., or the 
average of the lengths noted shows that it is of full length. 

When the importer is dissatisfied with this test, he may, on ])ayinent of the cost, 

* require the Customs Collector to measure more hanks up to 1 per cent of the total 
number of hanks in the consignment^ such hank being taken at random by an officer 
of Customs out of any bundles in the consignment, 

10. The Customs Colleetoa may require from any informant a seemity not, ex- 
ceeding five hundred rupees. If the Collector should be satisfied that the informa- 
tion given is wilfully false, the security shall be forfeited. 

2. No. 1474s dated the 13th November lS9l, us svbseqmnilii amended . — In exercise 
of the powers oonfenM by section 16 of the Indian 
Trade daiorip^n ot iaactti and MeroHkndise Marks Act, IV of 1889, and in super- 
‘ session of f^l existing orders on the t ubject, the Governor 

General in Council directs that Criminal Courts, in giving effect to thi provisions of 
the Act in respect of trade descriptions of quantity, meatmre, or weight of the goods 
specified hereunder, shall observe the following instnicticms cy- 

I. — A trade desoripti^ of l^gth stamped on grey, whUe, or cohured cotton piece- 

goods shall not M deemed to be false ima material respect, unless — 

(ok where a ^glo length is stamped, the deEfbription exceeds the actual length , 

by more than — 

« • 

4 inches in pieces stamped as 10 yards long and under ; 

5 inohqpfh pieces stamped as above 10 yards and up to 23 yards >ong ; 

7 inches in pieces stamped as above 23 yards and up to 36 > ards long . 

9 ind^s in. pieces stamped as above 36 yards and to 47 yards long 

18 Inches in pieces stamped as above 47 yards long ; 
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the 6(l4]ii|>ed lengUi ; 



(6> Where a maximum and a xninim^m Jet^lh aie stamped, the di^ribed mam- 
mam length js gnMkter than the aS^ length by mpre thau--^ 

9 inehes in pi^egoode under 35 yiii^s long ; 

18 inches in poeoegoods 35 yards and up to 47 yards long ; ^ ^ 

30 inches in pieoegoods above 47 yards long : 

Provided that no such piece shall measure less than the minimum stami^ length. 

II.— A trade description of width stamped on grey, white, or coUmreii eotton 
pieeegiwda shall not ht» deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
the description exceeds the actual width by — 
half an inch in pieces stamped as 40 inches or less in width : 
three-quarters of an inch in pieces stamped as over 40 inches or under 
* 59 inches in width ; >* 

one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more In width ; 


Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped width. 

III. — A trade description of count or number, length or weight, applied to gray 
or bleached cotton yarn, shall not be deemed to he 
false in a materia] res})ect, unless — 


Trade deseiisttona ol ooait. 


(a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count or 

number by 'more tban 6 per cent, provided, that the average GOUIlt Ol tll6 
whole of the yarn in question is not greater or less than the described 
count ; or 

(5) the average length of the whole number of hanks in a bundle is less than 840 , I 
yards ; or 

(c) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being ten pounds in 

weight, the number of knots of twenty hanks bach is not half, or the 
number of knots of ten hanks dach is not the same as, and the number 
of knots of five hanks is not double, the described count or number of the 
, yam ; or • 

(d) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being 5 lbs. in weights 

the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not a quarter of, or the number of 
knots of 10 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 5 hanks 
each is not the same as, the described count or number of the yarn ; or 

(e) in a bundle of yam of any count from 50 upwards, the number of knots of 

twenty hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 40 hanks each is 
not a quarter when the described weight is ten pounds, and is not a 
quarter or an eighth, when the described weight is five pounds, of the 
count or number of the yam ; or 

(/) in the case of bleached yarnt the described weight exceeds the actual weight 
^ by more than— * 

7f per cent in counts from 1 to 8 ; 

6 per cent in counts from above *8 to 18 ; 

4 per cent in counts from above 18 to 30 ; ^ ^ 

per cent in counts from above 30 td^. . 

— ^A trade deaeviption ol count or numbw applied to a bundle of dyed ^pttan 
yam afai^l be accepted as indicating length,onl(sr, bahk being taken 
^ to measure 840 yards, and it shall be deemed tp ue false in a material 

xespeet if the average length of tue hanks in at^bandle is less than 819 
^ , yawlA ' . ' 

V.^A trade description nf length applied to thread of Sny kind (of cotton* 
wool, dax or silk) i4mU not be deemed to be false in a matet^ respect* , 
unless it exceeds the actual length by more than I per cent. 

V. VX —The dimensioDs of goods m which their Imigth or width is stam^ aha! 

,he detenmned by meaaurment in imperial yjj^s pf thirty-^ mchea , 



APPEHDIX in. 


The fbinoifal Railways in India and the area and liUDB centres 

• SERVED BY THEM. 


Mileage open 
Hallways 'orintheconrse 

and of construction Gauge t 

Headquarters on Ust 
March 1923 


\rea ser\ed with principal 
internal trade centres 


Bengal Nagpur 
Bailwa} 

(Caleutta ) 


3,116 A (2,177 xniles)| Hastom half of the Central Pro 
C <894 miles) ' \mccs, Bihar and Onasa and 

D <46 miles) | down to Vizagapatam in 

I Madras Presidency 
Haipnr, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Amraoti 


Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Hailwav 
• <Bombay ) 


3 810 4(1 230ini]eB) Northern half of the Bombay 

B(2 431 miles) Presidency, Central India and 
C (1 58 miles) Southern ]^]putana, 

Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Muttra, Delhi 


♦Fastem Bengal 
Railway 
(Calcutta ) 


1 728 A (615 miles) Hashein Bengal, the north- 
B (1,068 miles) i western portion of Assam add 

C (66 miles) the northern Gangetic plain in 
Bengal to the foot of the Hima- 
layas 

Naibati, Murshidabad, Patna, 
Goalundc, \araingan], etc 


Hast Indian Rail 2 796 

way 

(Calcutta ) 


Southern end of the Punjab, 
Lnited ProymteM, Bihar and 
I * Western Bengal 
Jamshedpur Mirrapur Benaies, 
411ahar>ad, (awnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, etc » * 


Great Indian PoUni 
sula Railway 
(Bombay ) 


3,469 A (J,246 miles)' ( entral piirtion of Bombay 
» * f (201 miles) Presidency, Hyderabad, west 

D (13 miles) |i em half of Central Provmces, 
( entral Iiylia lower pa rt of the 
United mvmces and some 
part of Rajputana * 

Poona Raichnr, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik Sholapur, Akola, 
Amraoti, Nagpui, Jubbglpore, 
Katni, Gwalior, Agra, etc 


* Indicate State Railways. 

t A Standard gauge 6 6* BMetre gauge 3 3|*. CNarrow gauge 2^6* DNaniw 
gauge 3' O'. 



Tas PwsotfAi, Railways in iNinA Aife vra aiuIca ayd toam cni^m^ 

^ . SWV^PBTYHJIM— , 


Mi^ge open 
Railways oriftthecottiw 

and of oQuatructinii Oauire.t aerved with principal 

Headquartera, on 3 1st internal trade centroa. 

March 1923. 


hfadras and South - 
ern Mahratta 
Railway. 
(Madias.) 


Nizam's Gurantced 
State Railway. 
(Secunderabad) 

* North ^VcHtem 
Railway. 

(Uhiw.) 


* Oudh and Rohil- 
hhand Railway. 
(Luchnow.), 


3.040 


997 


A (1,072 miles) 
B(l, 068 mUc 8 ) 


A (4 10, miles) 
B (o87 milcft) 


North-eastern. and central parts 
of the Madras Pi'csidency, a 
small part of Hyderabad, and 
the southern part of Bombay 
Presidency and Mysore. 

Bangalore. Guntakal, Poona, 
Gun til Bezweda. Ellore. 
Cocanada. 

+ 

Hyderabad State. 

Bezwada, Sjngareni, Hyderabad. 


Sind, the Punjab. North-West 

Frontier 1‘j'ovinto, Baluchistan. 
Hyderabad (Sind), Larkana, 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad. Quetta. 
Rawalpindi. Lahore. AraritHar, 
LyalJpur, etc. 

1.023 |A (l,540inilc») ! Central and oastem pirts of the * 
B (83 nules) I United Provinces. * 

1 Benares, Lucknow, Fyzabad. 
Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanimr, 
Dchra Oun. 


0,791 A(5,353 miles) 

C (4.S« milt-H) 


South Indian Rail- 
way. 

(Trichino]joly.) 


A (450 miles) Whole of Southern India, south 
B (1,329 miles) and west of the Jolarpct 
C/ (98 milqs) j Section of the Madras and 
Southern aMahratta Railway 
connecting vid Dbanuskodi 
» with Ceylon. 

Triohinopoly, Madura, Salem, 
Coimbatore. C’alicut and Tuti- 
corin. 


Assam -Bengal RaiL 1,049 
way. 

(Chittagiing.) 


The Province of Assam. 
Naraingunj. Sylhet. Silohar, 
Gaiihati. etc. ^ 


Be^al and I^orth- 2,059 | B 

We^em Railway. 

(OCr^hpur, V. J*.) 


Northem^rtiohs of the United 
P^vinces aiwl of Bihar. 
Mobghyr. Gorakhpur, Allaha- 
bad. etc. ^ 


Burma Railways 
(RangoDn.*) 


1.322 


Upper ^hd Lower Bunlia. 
Prome. Pegu, Myingyan. 
Mandahjfy, Bassein, Blartaban 
(for Moiiiftein), etc. 


* indicate State Railways. 



APPENDIX IV, 


Regulations governing the admission into British India of samples 
i^D patterns brought by Commercial Travellers prom the 
, United Kingdom. 


1,—ImportalioiK 

^1) On the production by a cunimerrial travelJer of a list or declaration con- 
taining a full doBcription of every eainple brought by him, officially attested by * 
the Customs authorities in the Ignited Kingdom, examination of the samples may 
be limited to ascertaining that they are fully enumerated on the list produced. 

(21 The list refAred to m the preceding paragraph is to be utilized in assess- 
ing tlfr duty chargeable on tlie samples. A deposit of the duty w required before 
delivery of the samples, or alternatively a bond (with sufficient security) for thf • 

amount thereof may In? a< » opted instead of « oabIi dupoMit. 

(3) If the commercial tra\eller is unprovided w^ith the iibl referred to in 

paragraph 1, he may be required to produce to the Collector of Customs a certi- 
licate or letter oi identity from his princqmis or otherwise satisfy the Collector of 
his eligibility for the concession. If the Collector is satisfied on this point, a list 
will be compiled by the commercial traveller, giving a full description of every 
sample sufficient for identification and assessment of the duty chargeable thereon. 
The duty will be depo.siled or wvciirity given as set out in the preceding paia- 
graph. • 

(4) Should the samples bear Uve marks* stamps or seals of the country of ex- 
portation, no additional ni^irks or seals for purposefi of identification need, as a 
rule, be affixed by officers of the (^istoms Department. Contrariwise^ i/ th<‘ 
samples on importation War no seals they are to be marked or scaled for future 
identification, should such a rourscfbe deemed necessary, by thi^ Customs officers 
at the port of arrival. 

^5) The list of the samples, whether that produced by the commercial traveller 
or that compiled at the jwit of arrival, will be signed and dated by the officer at 
the port or place of importation, who will affix to the list a statement bearmg 
the official seal or stamp, and showing'- 

(а) the name of the port at.which the samples are imported, and the amount 

of duty chargeable on the patterns dt samples ; also whether it was 
deposited in money or whether security was given ; , • ^ 

(б) th^iarks, if any, that have been applied to the jiattems or samples ; 

(e) the d^te upon which the amount of duty deposited will be carried to the 
public account or ithe amount recover^ under the security given 
unless it is ]^ved that the i^ttemf^ or samples have been previouedy 
re-exported or placed in bond.' This date is to be not later than twelve 
ftionths^from that upon which the samples were brought into the country « 

Nc^ charge in to 1^ made for t^e document issued or certified by the Customs 
officers or te^markmg for identification. 

(0) The prodpAion of the list referred to in paragraph I will not be* required 
in the cai^ cd patterns or samples not liable to duty, and the examination of packf^es 
eontaini^ su^ patterns or samples will be restricted to asceristining that no dutiable 
articlos 1^ contained therein, and that the goods produced are bond fide samples. 

All ^ples of no commercial valne are entitled to free entry. 



7) patterns and samples of dntialiJe artlolas may Iw |H(t»dimed[ io the dnstoma 
offi<K»TS at any port in British India fot examination prior to exportation. 

(Non-dntiable samples are not required to be produeed on ehii»nent.) 

(S) To obtain the return of the deposit madp on entry of the patterns or samples, 
or the oanoellation of the bond ente^ into, the oommercial traveller ia reqvired 
to produce with hie aamplea the list thereof, signed by the officers at the port of 
arrival : Provided that the time allowed for production [see paragpraph 5 *( 0 )} 
has not been exceeded, and the Cuetoms officers axe satisfi^ tlmt the goods as 
oroduced are identical with those enumerated on the list, the amount of«duty 
originally deposited will he refunded. The list is to be noted aa to the expprta- 
tion of the samples, the statement referred to in paragraph 6 being retained. 

(9) The statement is to be transmitted, with a certificate of exportation of the 
samples, to the Collector at the port of importation, with the object of having an 
'adjustment of accounts effected, where a deposit has been made, or the bond can- 
celled, as the case may be. 


9fi0 



APPENDIX V. 


Goveknmekt Crop Fo»eca8ts. 

Tiie*foUowing statement shews the dates on which provincial fore- 
casts of crops are transmitted by Local Grovernments and the dates on < 
or about which general memoranda are published in the Indian Trade' 
Joumai by the Commercial Intelligence Department ' 






Government Crop 


Frovin'es and cropa concerned. 


Isaue of coii8(didAted 
Is^ue by Local forecast l>y Bireotor- 
Oovernment. General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Wheat. 

/«! report — 

Punjab, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bombay, 
North-West Frontier Province, 
Bengal, Bihar and Ortsba, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Delhi, Mysore, Hydera- 
bad, Central India, Kajputana, 
Baroda, Gwalior. 

2nd report — 

All provinces mentioned above . 


3rd report— 

All provinces mentioned abo\e. 


4th rejjort — 

All other piovinces mentioned above. 
North-West Frontiei province 

6th report — 

All provmees mentioned above 


January* 20 January 31 

(1st memoiandum) 


March 1 March 15 

(2n(l memoiandum) 


Apiil 10 April 2i> 

(3id memorandum) 


15 ) May 30 

22 ) (4th memorandum) 


August I August 10 

( Final memorandum ) 


Cotton. 

let report — 

Punjab, United Provinces, C’entral 
Provinoos and Berar, Madias, 
Burma, North-West Frontiu Pro- 
vince, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Ajmer-Merurara, <iydera- 
bad, Kajputana, Central India, 
Mysore, Delhi, Baco4la, Gwalior and 
Bombay (early). 

‘2nd report — , 

All provinces mentioned above. 

i 

Srdi report — 

All provinces mentioned above . 

4(h report — 

All provinces mentioned above . , 

i 

^th report — 

Madras , . • . 


August • 10 August 15 

(Isi memoTandum) 


October 10^ October 15 

i (2nd memorandum) 

f 

December 1^ Decimber 15 ^ 

f3rd memorandum) * 

• t 

February 10 Febmary 15 

(^nal memorandum) 

April 15 ApriltlO 

(Bupidementaiy 

memosandnm) 






Cbqi> fo^e^Ae^Srrcontit 


PtOvinj^ft ind vjorps concerned. 

Issue by Local . 
Oovermnent. 

Issue o| consoU^ated 
foFMast by.Diibctor- 
General d C^nmeroial 
Intelligence. 

LiiuMd, xmpe and muitatd (Winter oil- 
* seeds). 

! 

, 

Utreport — 



Hyderabad (a]l oilseeds) . 

November 


Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

December 20 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape 

, 20 


and linseed). ^ 



Central Provinces and Bcrar (linseed) 

20 


Assam (rape an|j mustard) *. 

„ 2» 

Januaiy* 1 

Nqjrth-West Frontier Province (rape- 

„ 20 

r ( Ist memorandum ) 

seed). 



Delhi. Baroda and Alwar (rape and 

20 


mastard). 



Kotah (linseed) ..... 

2« 


Madras (castor) .... 

.lamiar>' 


2 nd report — 1 



Hyderabad (all oilseeds) . 

Febiniaiy' 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

March 1 


United Ihrovincos and Bombay (rapi* 

1 


and linseed). « 



Central Province# and Berar (linseed) 

*. 1 

^Match 15 

Assam (rape and mustard^ seed) 

„ 1 

(2nd memorandum) 

North-West Frontiei* Province (rape- 

M 1 

• 

seed). 



pelhi, Baroda and Alwar (rap^ and 
mustard). 

1 

1 

j 

Kotah (linseed) .... 

« 

„ 1 


drd report — 



Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

May 15 


United Provinces and Bombay (rape 
and linseed). 

15 

• 


Central Provinces and Berar (ftnseed) 

15 


Kotah (linseed) . . * 9 • 

„ 15 

Klune 1 • 

u Alwar, l]|)lhi and Baroda (rape and 
mustard). 

„ 15 

• 

( Final*memoranduni ' 

.^North-West Frontier Province (rape- , 

.. 22 

• 

seed). 



’ t 

9 8eaailll^(«4l or gingelly), 

M report — 

« 

• 

Bengal (ear^^ crop) 

July 31 


Burma (early ^rop) 

August 10 

1 

Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces 
and Berar, United Provinces 

15 

1 September 1 ^ 

^ 4< let memorandum) < 

Ajmor-lkierwara, Punjab, Bihar and 



. i^iss^ Baroda ami Kotah,,^ . 


J * 

. '■/- ■■ 



m 





OoTBitSHBirr Csor 


ProviDioeM mmI 30 rps oonoemed. 


Lisud of ooQBolidafced 
Issue by Local forecast by I>izeotor‘ 
Qovenuneiit. Grcneralof Comiiier^^l 
IntelUgenoe. 


Sesame {tilorgwg^y) — conid* 

2nd report — * 

Burma (early and late) . . . October 10 

AU other provinces mentioned above ,, 16 

except Bengal. 


Jrd report — 


Hyderabad . . . . 

. 

November 


Burma (late crop) 


December 10 

Bengal (late crop) . 



31 

All other provinees mentioned above. 

January 

1 

Madras . . . . . 

• 


12 

4th report — 




Burma (early and late) • 

• 

January 

10 

Burma (early and late) . 


Febniaiy 

10 

Sth report — 




Hyderabad . . , , 

. 

February 


Madras « . . . . 

• 

Apnl 

15 

Groandnat 




lei report — 




Burma . . . . . 

. 

August 

10 

Bombay . . . . 


>» 

15 

2nd report — 




Burma . . . • . 

• 

October 

10 

Bombay 


»» 

15 

Madras (lat report) 


ft 

15 

Jrd report — 




Burma .... 

[ 

December 

10 

Bombay 


Januai^ 

15 

Madras (2nd report) 


February 

10 

Burma (4th report) 


9i 

10 

Hyderabad «. 


February 


' Indlso. 




Jet report-^ 

c 



Madras . . ^ . 

. 

S^tember 15 

Bengal. Bihar and Orissa . 

1 

• • 


30 

United Brovinces and Bombay . 

October 

1 

Punjab .... 

• * , 

• 

ft 

15 

2nd repeW— 




Bombay 


December 

1 

« MadraSf BeimalfBil' nr and Orissa and 



United Provinces 



15 

Pdnjab .... 

• • 

tf 

20 


October 20 
’ (2nd memorandum) 


Janvary 15 
(Final memorandum) 


^Apnl 20 
(Supplementary 
memorandum) 


i 


Kot issued. 


October 20 
(let memorandum) 


February 15 
(Final memorandum) 


1 Oo1{)bbr Ilf t 
( (1st memorandum) 


« o 


i December 20 
(Final memorandum) 
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CtovaBHWBHT Qao> JV>BaowTi»*-H»n«W, 


"Bscivbasw and orotNS oonoerned. 

lasde by Dooal 
Oovemment. 

Issue of eonsdl^datdd 
forecast by Director 
General of Oominerctal 
Intellf^ee 

Sagamne. 

Ui report — 

Bengal, Bihai and Onssa, Assam, 

August 15 

August 20 

Madras, United Provinties, Punjab, | 
North West Frontier Province, 
Bombay, Central Provinoes 

and Buar, Delhi and haioda 

(Ist memorandum) 


2nd report — 

All provinces mentioned above 

October 15 

Srd report — • 

\ll the provinc A mentioned above 
Mysore (Preliminary) . ) 

January ^1 

4(h rep irl — 

Mys re 

\l Til 

Jute. 

Jet report — 

Bengal, Assam Bihar and Orissa 


2nd report — \ 

Bengal, As'^am Bihai and Onssa 

1 



Ootober 20 
(2nd memorandum) 

Febiuaiy 5 
(Final memorandum) 


Not lasued. 


Jul> 7— 15^ 


Stptt^mber 21* 


‘ Issued by the Director of 4gneulture, Bengal 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Glossary 


Abkari . 
Ajwan . 
j^Ajwan-ka-phtil 
Arathdar 
Arhar . 

Aii 

Atta 


Attai 

Vvaiam 


Babul 


Bajra , 

Ballani . 
Bania 
Bhang . 


Beer (her) 

Bepan . 

• 

Bin (bidi) 
Biapath . 
"^Borab . 
Bysaki . 


Catamaran 

C^habyam 


Of Indian terms used in this book. 


A 

Ekoisc of liquors and drugs 

An essential oilseed obtained from carum copiicum» 

Thymol {ht, flowers of ajwan) 

From ara*k a warehouse — a middleman. 

The pigeon pea {cajanus indicus), 
l^ac collected befoie the insects swarm. 

(’oarse wheat flour used by the poorei classes* in- 
termediate in quality betweoi^ ^naida and auj^i 

(q-v )• 

The fragrant es'W.ntial oil of roses, jasmine and other 
flowers. 

The Tamil name foi the baik of ctmut aimcuhta 
extensively used in Southern anrl Western India 
for tanning hides and skins. Called larmd or 
iarwar in the Bombay Presidency 


B 

A thorny tree (dcacia arahwa) which in Sind !<» a 
common host of the he insctt The bark is for 
tanmng 

1’he bulrush millet {pennisetum fyphoideum), known as 
amhu in South India 

A particular quality ot boiled ricc, long-giained. 

A petty shop-keeper or money lender 
The dried lea\es and flowering shoots of can7Uib%a 
iottva, which ground to a paste and taken as an 
emulsion are a powerful narcotic 
A thorny shrub {ttzypHua jujuba)^ which in the Punjab 
IS a common host of the lac insect 
A small trader, who kets as a middleman in the market- 
ing of gram, (udes, etc. 

CJountry made cigarette ^ 

An infonor quabty of tobacco obtained m Bengal 
A bamboo basket in which wool is tran»'q>orted. 

One of the four lac* crops, called after the Bengali 
nfonth * Bysak ’ eorreflpo(.dmg to Apnl-May, when 
It comes oommeroially into sight. 


C 

A floatmg raft made of logs tied together. 

A quality of unpolished rice obtainable in Southern 
India. 

A sbawb of cotton, wool or silk. 

8€6 


Chadar . 



Ot.oasABT OF Indian ir&ED in tiIis letoojs^ofUd 


( hapAti (ChaupAtti) . 

< haras , 

( hasann. 

( hauki 
Chekkn 

( lietty . 

( oolj 
( holaiu 

( opra 

Coiyf . . 

Crore , . 


0 — 

An unleavened cake made generally of aifa Ur eoar^o 
wheat flour 

The narcotic resui of eaniiabi* vitnw, used for smo'j 

lug 

hilk waste 

Au outpost foi the tollection of leienue 
A Mata^alain non) meanmg * a small mill * cor- 
rupted into chuck mill 

\ <avrte in South India, money lendets, oi merchants 
bj profession 
Vn Indian labourer 

The Tamil name for the large millet {^orqhum iv\qart\ 
known B^sjowar in Northern India 
The dried meat of the cciomit 
A score • 

Ten million, geneially appJitil to the cun cm y A 
)re of iiipees £666,666 


Dahl njavi) 
Dan 
Deodar 
Dcshi (daisf( ) 

Dhal 

Dliak 

Dholl 

Dhuuti 

Dhow 

Doud Khani 


D 

( unlled boiled milk 
A pileless cotton carpet 

The liimalayaii cedai (cedru^ Ubaui i deodafa) 

An Drdu Hord meaning imliguious ’ applied as a 
trade nauu to varieties of jute and othci produce 
\ ^eiif ric term applied to vanoiiH pulses 
Bntfa frondoHd a fomiiion host of the lac insect, a*)so 
kiiovn as paUis 

A bundls or package “ 

Pk< e of cloth m varying lengths with coloured boidd^i 
worn by men 

V small country boat 

V variety of boiled brown Bengal nec 


Eng (Ing) 
Eri 


,E 

A deciduous forest tree ((Hpterocatpn9 fuben u^atusy 
yielding valuable timber grown chiefly in Biiima 
^ A vanet> of silk wonn (Assam) ^ 


Oanja , 

Ghi (ghee) 

Godown" 

Gur 


,, O 

« 

A narcotic deiived from the unfeitihsed floweis of the 
female plants of cannabts mUta 
Clanfled butter 
A ware house 
Crude molassesr 
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OlASSABY Ojr IlTDIAM XBItMS tS XHIB BOOX->«OI1^. 


(hoondee) 


H 

An Indian bill of exchange. 


Jainama (ja-namaz). 
Jamkalam 
Jeth^a . 


Jo war . 


Ka'nit 
Kala-til . 

Kapok . 

Katki . 


Kazla (kajla) 

3Ihadder 

Khair 

a 

Khan . 

Kharif . . ' 

Khood (ooodie) 

Kiri 

Kurpah (Ouddapab) 
Kushmi . 

Kusum (oil) . 
KuBUQpb. 

I 

Kutcha (kaooha) 
'Kuthia . . t 


7 

A pileleaa cotton prayer mat. 

A pilolefis cotton ca^t made in Southern India. 

The lac crop which comes on the market in June- July 
called after the oorrespondmg Bengali month 
* Jaistha.’ 

See cholam 


K 

A mineral manure. 

Niger seed, (iit. " black ^il * from its resemblance to 
sesame or til. 

The floss of the white silk cotton treo {eriodendrm 
an/r€uUuoaam). A Malay word. 

A lac crop that comes eommew tally into sight in^ 
November, called after the corresponding Bengali” 
month * Kartik.’ 

The commonest variety of boiled nee obtainable 
in Bengal. , 

Cloth made from hand-spun yam. 

Cutoh, obtained from the heart-wood of acacw 
catechu. 

Glauber’s salt or sodium sulphate. 

The crop sown just before or during the South-West 
monsoon. 

Broken rice. 

Residue left over in the manufacture of shellac, con- 
taining about 50 per cent of lao. 

A quality of Madras indigo sold in Calcutta. 

One of the four lac crops marketed in November- 
December. 

Cartbamus oil, obtained from carthamua ttneioria. 

A forest tree ^^hichera frijuga) the host of the lac 
insect from which the,bMt lao is deriv^. 

An Urdu word meaning inferior or bad. 

Inferior quality of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 per 
cant refraction. « , 


JUkh« . 
Let-pet . 

I 

\ 

Lung! (Loon^) 


L 

One hundred thousand. 4 

Pickled tea, eaten as a condiment^ in Burma and the 
Shan States, ^ 

A tabular piece of cloth of iflilk or cotton worn as a 
waist oloth. 
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Memh « 
Madd»r • 

Mahdjan « 

Mahua (mowra) 

Maida . 


Masut • 
Maund (man) 

Mohur « 
Monsoon 


Muga 

Mung 


II 

A amaU boat (South Ihd|la). ^ 

Applied to two diffmnt vaneties ol plantt ^boee 
loots yield a ted dye. 

A money-kiider or big mmhant who adTaaphB 
money to the cultivator against his crops. 

A fewest tree (lumia la^cUa) whose dried flowers m 
eaten as fool or distilled into liquor. 

Wheat flour superior to aUa obtained by regrinding 
tujji or coarse flour and passing it through fine 
sieves. « 

The lentil (lena eseuiento). 

A weight varying in different iocalities (see under 
weights and measures, p. 333) 

A gold ooin (see coinage, p. 382). 

Periodical rain-hearing winds. Applied to the two 
rainy seasons in India : the South-West monsoon 
from June to September and the Korth-East from 
October to December. 

A variety of silk-wOrm (Assam). 

A common variety of pulse {phaeeolue radtaius). 


Neyi 

Nnniya (Noonia) 


Omam (water) 


H 

The Sonth-lhdian term for ghu , 

The producer of crude, unrefined saltpetre. 

0 

Liquor obtained by distillation from carum copHcum^ 


Padauk . 

Paka (oil) 
Palas 
Pan Bup&ri 


Pashm . 
Plashmina 
Fel^gald 
Phnnki . 
Pipul 

Poolah . 
P6bnao . 


Puooa . 
Putton . 


P 

A*vidaable timber tree {pteroearpus macrocarpus) 
grown in Burma. 

Ou obtaisad from seeds of solikichera trijuga, 

Beedhak. ^ 

The uniyersal mastioatbiy composed of pan (leaf of 
betri>vine), and supdn (fruit of the betel palm), 
with an admixture A lime, cloves, *etc. « 

The fine underwool of a species of Tibetan ghat. 

Woollen doth obtained from paahm wool (see above)i 

The Bangoon white bean {pkaeeolu&iluiuUua). 

Lao culleoted after the inseots have swarm^. 

A saeied tree {ficua niigwM) an occasional host of 
the lac Insect. 

'A variety of tobaejm grown in Bengal. 

Strictly speaking the residual cake left in the chekkua 
or aJteneCXtracting coconut oil from copra, 
but also applisd to linseed, gingelly and other oil 
cakes. 

An Urdu word meaning good, correct, substantial, ^ 
of standard quality or measurement, as contrasted 
with fsucba. 

woollen doth made from the coarser wool of 
dkeabeep. 
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or vrmo paio in xmr Boox^ooftefc^. 


B 

* 

HM The iqpri&g orop wwn chmng or After the North Best 

moDflooii end harvested in March or April 
Ratei A quality of boiled brown nee, obtainable In Bengal 


8 

A fine timber yielding tree {shorea robuala) which i<i 
also a common host of the lao insect 
Fibre obtained from croUHaria jui^pea 
A pieco of cloth of >aiyliig lengths with broad qoloured 
borders worn by Indian women. 

Indian colza, a subspecies of brasauM campeatrta^ 
oommeroiaUy called rape 

A weight or measure varying lu sizo m dlfiorout p&rtS 
of the country (see under weights and measuies, 
page 333). 

A pileiess cotton fioor mat 
A timber tree (daibergta atsaoo) 

The seeds of carum tndicim, the Indian caraway 

A banker or money changer 

The red silk cotton tree {j^mbnx malahm^cum) 

A variety of tobacco obtainable 9n Burma 
A headman or overscei. 

A forest tree {albtzzia hbbek), a host of the lac insect 
The poorest quality of wheat flour 


Tkluk . 

Tasar 

* 

Tarwad (tarwar) 
TItf&door 
TO (ted) 

OWd . 

TbU « 

Toon 

Tona(tQn) . 


Z 

A Idhdholdar under the Permanant Settlmmiiiitk 
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A cTevenuo sub division of a district (Bombay 
Madras and Myseg^.) 

Wild silk worms, antheraa p(tph%a, also applied to the 
cloth made f fimi their silk 
SeeoiNiram 

A variety of tobacco obtainable m Buipia 
Gingelly or hesamum indiCttwi, the sesame of commerce* 
Cru^e bora«;. / 

Tlie weight of a rupee oqu&alent to 180 grs troy. 

A vflui^le timW tree known ak the Indian^ 
maho|hliy (cetireh toom), * * ' 


•Sal 

Sann (hemp) 
Sari 

Saraon . 
Seer 


Shatrau]! 

I^isham 

Shiyah-sirah 

Shroff 

Simal 

Sindine 

fifirdar 

SlAs 

SuW 


SSsmlndar 





INDEX 


Adfii 

Port of, 

A£ra : ^ 

Siam ludubtnes at, 87. 

An industnal oentre, H7, \b]lownejs*^ 

c Asbociation at, 43. 

AJwnn mi : ^ * 

Production of, 1^1 , intemal oonsum^^ 
tjon of, 201 roll content of, 202 ; 

of, 201 , extraction of thymol 
fioin, 202, tli^meiio, 202, omam 
water, 201 ; spent seed from distilla- 
tion uf, 202 , unit of sale ind ship 
mont of, 202 

Akyab : 

Pott of, ’^1 , principal ovpoits and 
imports at, 81 

Allahabad : 89 ^ 

Ailappey : 

Poit ui, 02 , exports Irom 63 
/ 

Ammonfa, Sulphate of : 278 

Amraeti : 

Cotton mdestiy at, 89 

Amritsar : , 

Carpet vedylng and othei industiiea 
at, 87. 281. 


AewKgdtoA^^^ Bswbay Native PhMgoeds 

Objeots of, 43 ; aottvities of , 43 4 * s 

Aneciatieit, Bemhay Pieiideney Trades s 

Object', of, 46, 47 , aotivitie'* of, 46, 47 ; 
maiiagoment of affaiis of, 47 

Aitoclatlen, Barme Tire Inturtnss : 41 

Assooiatien, Saleutta Trades : 

Objects of, 46, memboiship oi, 46, 
administration of affairs of, 46 f 
po^LT of representation of, 46 

Asseeiatlens, Cemmerefal : 4i 44 

Association, Darjeeling Planters’ ; n 

Association, Duars Planters* : 45 

Associatlen, East India Cotton : 

Objects of, U , mani^ement of affairs 
of, 31 

Association, Brain Merchants* : 43 

Asseeiation, Hides end Skins Shippers* : 

Objects of, 43; memlKjrsUip ul, iZ, 

committee of, 42 ’ 

Aisocmtion, Indian Jute Manafaeturers* ; 

30 

Associatfon, Indian Jute Mills : 

membership of, 30 , objects of, 30 , 
adminibtratiou ot affanv of, 30 


Aquamarines : 331. 

Arhar ; 130 

Asteciafed Clumbers of Commofce of Intis 
and Gayloir: 

See Chambers of Commerce. 

j 

A$$ta»auh AkiiwUMi : 

Objeeta ol, 43 j memb^hip of, 43; 
^oommittqo of, 43 power of reprosen* 
^ tatjon df, 43.** ^ « 


Asfpciatien, Indian Lac : 

Objetts of, 43 , management of, 43 

Aeieciation, Indian Muting : 

Soe Mining 1 ^ 

Aiseclation, Indian Sugar Prediicere*, 
Gawnpore : » 

Objects of, 43, 44 ; membership of, 44 » 
management of, 44. 

AeeeeteHen, Indian Vea: 

See Tea. 


Objects of, 44p45 ; membership of, 46 ; AAcittleili Jute Balirt . 
eommittee A 4a Objects of. 41 , activities of, il ; com* 

* mitteo of, 41. 

-CfWrSSSSV «. , ■. 

trade madte legistratipn by ma* Objects uf> 47 ; activities of, 47 , 


lOHtM tf, 41; oA-r wtentifi* A 
4$ ; itfMrw'ot iQ^tMent^MW ol, 42. 


membeiship of, 47 ; power of lupre- 
seutatsoc of, 47. . 
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ObjMm 

of 

AnofiMoot Bmifitn tn/lm s 

Objooto ofr 47$ aotivitKM. of, 47; 
l^vor of- reprosentatioa of, 48; 
tnotubg^ent of affoUrs of, 47. 

c AtMNpIlrtioii, Ttnd Plwitort* : 45. 

AiMsiatioii, UiiKmI naiil8ft*i of Soiitlitni 
\ Mia : 

^ Objects of, 45; metnbenliip of, 45; 
executive of, 45 ; activities of, 45 ; 
* Planter’s Ohrouiole,’ 45 . 

Attociatlon, Whtat and 8atd Tradt, 
Oalcntta: 

Objects of, 42 ; management of, 42. 

.Aiiocialion, Wint, Spirit and Baer : 

Objects of, 33 ; administration of affairs 
of, 33, 34. 

Atta : 157. 


B 

Ba|ra: 

beo Millets. 

Balasare : 

Port of, 71 ; trade of. 72. 

Bartgalsra : 

Cotton, woollen and silk mills at, 88, 319. 

Bankers. Indigenous : 

Financing of internal trade by, 92. 

BankA.Cxclian|e : 

Financing of external trade by, 90; 
method employed by, to adjust 
trade balances, 90*92. 

Bank, Imperial : 

Financing of internal trade by, 92 ; two 
mef nods adopted by, 92; asplaying 
the part of ^ Bankers’ Bank,* 92; ae 
clearing house, 93 ; s^raalgamatioit of 
thethree^Pseridenoy Banks into, 92 ; . 
Aftndt and bank rates charged by, 92. 


iem RaiwiB.r' 

Harvesti^ ^ 160; piin3jhasee:pf« by 
Belgian ^Belief Commisi^; 169; 
exports of, 160. 

Silk weaving industry at, 88, 318, 319. 

Beittine : 273. 

Bemol; 278. 

Betel leaf : 286. 

Bilelnuts ; 

As an ingredient of pan SUpari, 286; 
main producing areas of, 286 ; annual 
yield* of, not recorded, 286 ; market- 
ing oft 286; tariff differentiation cf, 
280; imports greater than eniorts 
of, 286 ; exports of, 280 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 286. 

Beypore : 60. 

Bhatkal : 59. 

Bills, Couneil ; 

As a moans of adjusting trade balances, 
91 ; ’ special ’ bills, 01. 

BImlipatam ; 

Port of, 71 ; trade of, 71. 

Biri : 306. 

Bloodmeal : 

Exports of, as manure, 278. 

Board of Rtvonut, Control : 4, 17, is. 

Bombay : 

Port of, 51 ; situation and history of, 
54 ; trade of, 54-56 ; railway and sea 
.ooimeotiona at, 55; shipping faoili* 
tisb at, 55; Port Trust at, 57; 
(Cveniic ' and expenditure of Port 
Trust at, port extension schemes 
a^ 57 ; oointnaroial organisations at, 
31, 32, 36, 37, 42, 43 ; asa great indus- 
trial centre, 87. 

Bono-ffltal : 

6ee ^n^res. •* 


BavMs" „ ' • 

Acreage and production of, 158 r Ktaoons B«jorts as ipaniw^ 277 (see 
of crop, 158 ; wtports of, 158 ; chief Manutesit 
recipienta of, 159 ; unit of sale jmd 
, shlpiiiCai of, 159. Bom : ' - 

Kbt produced in^rmsh India, 315; 
BirOda l 89. ocourredoe of, ^|5 ; competitors to 

^ ^ ^ ^ Indian sttppBes . 0^315; uses of, 315; 

.ilaiopitl! • * internal ocmsttthp1donol» 3^6 ; oxp^ 

Port’of,J^»^ of, '318, 8l6; imports'ol; by 

, ^ by land, 3;i8f side and 

. BokAS'f ''^89.,, , \ ■‘i ' meat of, 316. * '.‘-j; - 


ire 
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Cblleoilng centre <4* 3SO( ca^riorit^ 
oU itm UTing «oimK 3^; motofiet 
utilixlAgt 320 s osjiorte €iL 03Q i unit 
di aek e>£^ ol» 3^, 321. 

Bivcbit : 824. 


BalliM : 

Im^rt of. ae a means of adjusting 
trade balanoesi 91 ; imports of, from 
Engiand, 91. 


Registration of, 27 ; ptoposals of Indus- 
trial Commission relatmg to, 27 ; Act 
relating to, passed in Burma in 1923, 
27. 


Butter : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores 

jt 

^ C 

Caffeine : 213. 

Calcutta : 

Port ot, 73; value of tiade of, 73; 
piiUGipil imports and exports at, 74: 
Poit Tiust at, 76; revenue and 
t\iJonditure of Port Tiust at, 76 ; 
extent of the twrt of, 76, 76 ; shipping 
fiahtits at, (1) jcUits, 70. (2) Ividdti- 
pore docks, 76, 77, (3) petroleum 
whaif dt Budge Budge, 77, (4) Port 
Tiubl I ail way, 77, (*") luer ap- 

proaches 77 ; poi* eiteuPjon sehonies 
at) 76) COluiiKlcuil or^aiUHatiouB at^ 
19 26, 41, 42 , as a coiiti^ cf indus- 
try, 86 

Calfeut : t 

Port of, 60 ; iaoilitics at, 60 ; tiade* of, 
60 ; Chamber of Commeico at, 80. 


Candles : 

Productiou of wax and steal ino, 322; 
centres of industry in, I'22 ; exports 
of, ! 22 ; unit of sale of. 1 22 

Cannanore : ro. , 

Canvas, Jute : 116. 

) 

Carborundum : 245. 


Cardamom : 

Acreage under, 284; yield perMcie of, 
284 : trade varieties oiiii;84 ; * greater 
cardamom,’ 284 ; marketing of, £84 ; 
uses off 284 ;^pre war q^uotations of, 
284'; exports cf3, 286; London, a 
distriburing centre of, 184; uni^ of 
sale and sbi^ent of, 286. 


Baraefe; 

Ikdeof 


cotton, 141 ; ot wool, 230, 231 


BarllBmHii(KttSttm) cH ■ ^ 

Sfttraorion of, from bardi seed, 208; 
looal uses COS* 


Hean% ^ term. 828; obsteble<^ to 
expemnoa of trade in, 328: 910 * 
pamtioA of, for marlet, 328; trade 
varieties of, 328, 329 ; ex^^rts Of, 329. 


6asiiali|iiea: 

As jin adulterant of mnnamon, 287. 


Caster eaka: 

Great internal consumption of, 190; 
imsuitabnity of, for cattle fodder,^ 
190; exports of, 190; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 100. 


Castor ell : 

Early mention of trade in, 189; local 
uses of, 180 ; mills produomg, 1S9 ; 
exports of, 189 ; enhanced shipments 
of, as a result of war, 189 ; distribu- 
tion of trade in, 189 : imports of, 
into the United Kingdom, 190 ; 
German interest in trade in, 190 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 1^. 

* 

Caster seed : 

Acreage under and produotion of, 187 ; 
origin of trade in, 187 ; India’s share 
in world trado in, 187 ; trade \ aiicties 
of, 187 ; oil content of, 190 , exports 
of, 187, 188 ; ellocts ol wai on 1 v- 
poits rf, 187 , freight difficulties for 
shipmeat of, m Madras, 188, pur- 
chases ot, on behalt of the Air 
Ministry, 1^8. unit of mU ai d ^hip 
inontof, U8 1UQ 


Casuarina : £67 
Cawnpore 

A trade rontre ol giiut potonPahtws, 
b7 ; factories and mills at, 87 ; oom- 
moicial organisations at, 46, 4^ 44. 


Cayenne : 282. 

Cayenne, Nepal : 28i 

Chambers of Cemmliirce ot India and 

Ceylon, Asseelated ; 

Objects of, 29 ; affiliated bodies of, 29 ; 
activities of, 29, 30 ; management of, 
30. 

Chamber and Bureau, Bombay Indian 

MeiBhanti* ; ^ 

Objects of, 36 ; affiliated bodies of, 
36 ; power of representation of, to 
Councils, 36. 

Chan her of Cemmeree^ Bengal : 

ObjeetB of, 34 ; membenhip of, 34 ; 
affiliated assooa^lons of, 34 ; commli- 
tee of, 34 ; Lic0n«ed Kesjur n* 

S artment, 36 ; tnbunel of arbitrejion, 
6 - powet of teppese itation of, 28. 
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of, d0; mottibcaidiij^ qU ^ 

* eoanfivitteo of, 35; power of repre 
Bentp.tK>o of, 35. 

Mmibir 51 fitmmtm, twnbiy : 

A<iav}ties of, 36, conmittee of, 36; 
memb«4»lkip «{, 36; affihated bodiet 
ofn 96; powof of representatioii of, 


Membetehip of, 41 ; affiliated bodies of, 
41 ; activities of, 41 ; oommittee of, 
41 ; power of repiesentatiou of, 41 


Ohambir off Commfreo* Oolleut : 

Ob3eots of, 39 ; management of, 39 


Ohombor off Comtnireo, Obittof ong : 

Membersbip of, 40 , power of representa- 
tion of, 40 

Cbamber off Oommoroo, Coeonado : 

Committee and momborsbip of, 38 , 

^ activities of, 38 

6bambor off Commtroab Oocbin : 

^ Management of, 39 , activitits of, 39 

Cbambori of Commoito, French : 

Objoots of, 48; membersbip of, 48; 
management of, 48 

Ohambcr off Commcrec, Godavari : 

Membership of, 38 

Otambor of Oommercc. Karachi : 

Objects of, 19 , committee of, 39 , 
aciiMties of, 39 

Chamber of Commcrec, London : 

East Indian section ot, 29 

Chamber of Commerce^ Madrai : 

Ob|c cts of, 37 , me mborship of, 37 , 
actn ities of, 37 , sub committees uf, 
38, registration of trado marks by, 
37 , committto of, 37 * 

Chamb^ of Comniorco» Marwari. Caioiitta : 

Objects of, 95 , membership of, 35 

CIMiiHMr •! Ogmnwm, : 40 

tlHMhir of SwmNiMk Soirtli OonmmM: 

89 , ittMwgMnMxt of. 89 

C 

Cbambor of Commoroob Couth IndlaC : 

Objects of, 38, membership of, 38; 
activities of, 38; mattogementi of, 
38; legistiation of trade marks by, 
36 


Cbambor Off ConiiBoreo, Toinohirrp : 

* Hemberibip of, 89i management of, 39. 

Cb4mfMtr m (hminioroob tOftioof^ 

Committee ul, 38 , aotivities of, 98 


wiBmnmov m immiaoraop vmiiB Fig 

VfnM; 40. 

*to«bor^^off Cammoreob ^Ufcmr indlaf 

Objects of, 40 ; membership of, 40 • 
activities of, 40, aftliated bodies 
of, 40; powtv of represeniafion of, 
40 ; eommittso Oi; 40 ^ 


Port of, 72 ; trade of, 72 
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Ohank floborioo : 331. 

Cbaiam : 317, 318. 

Cbomicais ond Freparationi : 105, 312 3^16 

Ohorooti ; 807. 

'Chillies : 

Not indigenous, 281 ; estimate*! aica 
under, 281 , chief produung areas 
of, 281 , laige internal < onsurap- 
tion ot, 282 , stagnant cliJirietei of 
trade m, 282 , distnbution of cvpoits 
of, 282, trade chiefly in Indian 
hinds, 282, unit oi sale and ship 
ment of, 282 , cayenne oi red pt]>i)€i, 
282 , Nepal cayenne, 281 

Chittagong ; 

Port of, 78 ; facilities for shipping at, 

79 , Port Trust at, 79 , ti ido of, 7'l, 
SO 81 ; un& itisfactoiy financial con 
dition of, 80 , impruvemonl schemi s 
at, 80 , Chamber ot Oommoieo it, 10 

Chrcmito : 

Ootinrence of, 21) , production of, 
244; competitors of India m pro 
duotion of, 244 , uses ot, 243 , c xports 
of, 244 , imit of ^ile of, 244 

CIgari : 3U7 

Cinehona : g 

Vuietios ot, cultivated in ineba, 324 , 
oeourrepoe of, 327, acreage undei, 
325 , inm eased world prodtn tion and 
consequent fall in pfioes of, 325 , 
harvesting <5f, 325 , Government fao- 
tones of, 325 , pnidnct of faotones, 

V 399, sxpoits of, 525, imports of, 

^ Zid, iiq| 4 of sale and shipment of, 
325 ; internal oonsumption of quinine, 
32o , imports of qundue, 326 , sales 
of quinine^ 325., ^ , 

* Chiebofia MrihHtl : 325^ 

Oiimaaiott . ^ ' 

Statistics of area or production of, not 
maintamed, 287 , iLMckOtmg of, 287 ; 
essential oils f^m, 287; eiporto oL 
287 ; sduHoreGou of, 287 1 oi 
sals and ahipmentot 287, 
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iMrtHiMfiM i S 

VenmMbip of, I^S* cUo^ues olcan^ 


tepHutte: 

fllftnofpctnre of, IP4. 


Pfodnoing amMi of, 288 , yield of, 288 , 
eamtial oil fiom. 288 , small exports 
of, 288 ; imports of^ 288 ; umt dl 
%al6 and ahipmont of, 288 

4lMl : 

Oeourrenoe ofp205, 296 , pioduotion of, 
4.96 • per capUa output of, 298 , 
value at pit’s mouth of 296, vaiitties 
of, sold on Caloutta market, 296 , 
labour in ooal fields, 298, exports 
of, on private aooount, 298 , ezinirts 
of, on Admit alty and Royal Indian 
Manno account, 299 , bunker coal, 
299 ; imports of, 299 , noi^essitv for 
Goveinment ctmtrol of, 306 , ( oai 
Qj^mittce, 3iK); Coal Gontrollei, 
3ix) , lequisitiomng of, 301 , con<»omp- 
tion of, 299, , lestrictions on 

outjiut of, by ('‘ontrollor, 31K) 
liHxation of control ovtr, 301. 

Cocanada : 

Poit 4jt, 70 , lacilitK -> nt, 70 , tiado 
of, 70, (hambci of CommHcc at, 
18 

Cochin : % 

Poit of, 61 , shipping facilities at, 61 , 
harboui cxtensioq homes at, 61, 
(^ubtoms an angonmits with Cochin 
Dat bai at, 62 , ( hambei of ( oiuinei c 
at, 39 


History of cultivation of, 2(21,* supe* 
nority of Indian, 264 ; acreages and 
>ield of, 254,256 , season of drop, 256 ; 
cunng of, 255, 256; commercial 
vanetles of, 255; reoogmsed sires 
of, 263, ‘Chem, 'Plantation,’ 
Triage,* ‘ Jackal,’ * P6abeiry>’ 

255, exports of, 256, shipments ot,^ 
on behalf ot (irreek Government, 

256 , months of shipment of, 256 , 
trade a West Coait monopoly, 256, 
lestiictions on expoit of, 256, pxe* 
war xiiioes of 263, unit of sale 
and shipment of, 255, 256 

% 

Cctnagc, IndiMi : ?32. 

Coir fibre : 

Piopi ration of, 288 , * unsuaked ’ fibie, 
2^8, yuld ot, 2K8, exports of. 2S8 
259 , the tiado a monupol> of ( ochm, 
289 , unit of sale and shipment of, 
>88 

Coir matting : 

\ alue of I xport- of, 291. 

Coir repo : 

9'rado in, mainlv coastal, 292 infe- 

riontY Of, to Manila, 292 ; atatistics m 

combination with those of coidage, 
292, ixpoits of, 292, unit of sale 
and shipment of. 292. 

Coir scratning : 292 


Coconut : , 

Contribution of, to tiadc, 191 , conditions 
of growth of, 191 , area and pro* 
duction of, 191, int(rnal,ooii3uinp* 
tion of, 191 , exports of 191 , 
expoits ot pioducis from, 191. 

Coconut oafcc : 

be6»Pooiiac 

Coconut, DoUccolMI : 

Trade m, 19^ 

Coconut oil : | 

Bupenonty of oil from^ ofude *milis, 
198 , Cochin oil as opposed to Ceylon 
rpl, 193; mills producing. 193; uses 
of, 193;adtpoi3s of, 1C[4, distnbu- 

• ^pn1>f exports of,n94 , ports of ship- 
ment of, 194 ; incre/Ming shaie sof 
Caloutta m exports of* 194 ; imports 
of, into Caloutta^95; unit of sale 
ai^ shipment o4 194 ; objection to 
shipment of, in tantos, 193 , 
ooostwiSA^^ in, 195. 

Coooont; 817,318 


Coir yarn : 

V] inufacture ot 2^9 , conditions for 
t>i results in inanidacturc of, 2^*0 , 
marketing of, 2»-9 , ihief giados of, 
291 , organisation of trade in. 2^9 , 
evpuits of, 2^9, a90 , coastwise trade 
in, 291 , months of shipment of, 290 , 
distiibution of tiode in, among 
porti, 290 , unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 290 

Coko : 

Estimated pr()ductiou of, 299 , exports 
of, 299 

CoiiOv lJ|^n : 179 
Commoroiol aisociations : 

See Absoclations 

> OomvwcM InMHgMiM : 

Dopartment o{, IS, U , Dinotoi (jeneial 
of, 13 ; pablioation of, 13, 14 , wtivj* 
be, of dei'artiiia.it cf, 13, 14. 

CwnniraW ffiMruy : 15 

OmihmkSI MiNwn 1 13, 

S7« * *« 
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Membeogdiip oi^ 23; aottvili«B of, 2S; 
riflfYit of Section of, to kgitdatiyo 
4 <!^x!inciki, 24; repretientativo rhairao- 
ter of, 23, 29 ; detailed treatment of, 
23«i$. 

OommtrM inivtllini : 

OonoeBBions to, anivuig from the 
UnlM Kingdom, 350, SO*). 

Comminioii, Indhm lAdinirfal : 4, 27. 

bmi€h shtm : 331. 

9o9i»i«|ioor : 59 

•t 

C9pp«r: 

, Ooourience ot, 212, 243 ; output of, 
243, orereRer\e8 of, at bmghbhum, 
243 ; lestncted exports of, ore, 243. 

Copra : 

India's share in world tiade in, 191 ; 
preparation of, 191 ; superiority 
of Malabai copia, 19L , season for 
shipment of, 193 ; oil oontent of, 
103, expoiia uf, 101, 102, oxpotis 
in pre-war years of, in preference 
to oil, 192, effect of war on trade 
in, 102 ; German inteiobt in, 
192 ; impoits of, into Calcutta, 107 ; 
unit uf sale and shipment of, 193 ; 
financing of trade in, 193 


CaHin 

3^8oie, 128; in Bnrtna, tS% 1:29; 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, 129$ in the ^forthAVest: 

4kEVoatier Frovinep, 129; prices ol» 
130; consumption in milto of, 132]; 
extra-mill or domestic coAsump1)ioi:i 
of, 131 ; consumption of Indian, in 
the TTnited Kingdom, 131 ; winning 
, of, 132 , babng and pressing of^ 
132; freights on, 133, 335; exiigrta 
of, 130. 131 ; preponderating share 

of Bombay in exports of, 130; umt 
of sale *and shii^ent of, 133: 
Bombay cotton trade control, 132 ; 
cotton cess, 133 ; Cotton. Committee* 
32, 133 ; extent of trade in, 

manufacturer, 134 ; progrohs of 
mill industry in, 135 , cunsump 
tion of yam b> hand-IoomSi^ 
135. 136 , production of yam» 136-138 ; 
imports of yam, 138; exports ot 
« >ain, 130, 140; production of woven 
goods, 139; cxpcft-ts of, manufac- 
tures, 139, 140; place of, ifiaiiu- 
factures in fndia'b import trade, 
97, 08 , chief markets, 140, 141 ; 
Madras handkei chiefs, 141 , see also 

tntton carpots. 

Cotton carpeti . 

Vauelics of, mamfaetuied in India, 
141 , cent os of iiidustiy m, 141 , 
orKamsition >1 trade in, 141 ; unit 
of sale of, 141. 


Oortandtr : 

A common condiment, 100 , oil content 
200 ; cxpoi-ts of, 2U0 , unit of 
sale and shipment ot, 200. 


Cotton Coptraols Bonrd : 

Abolition of, 132. 

Cotton Exohangi : 132. 


Coritago : 

tSeo Coir rope, 202. 

Conif Indton : 

See Maize. 


Corundum : 

Occurrence of, 244, 245; production 
of, 245 , competition of foreign 
marlietB in, 245 as a legulat item 
of trade in Indian cities, 245 ; exports 
statistics of, not mainti^inedi, 245. 

Cotton : ^ 

Valuo of trade in, 1 23 ; potentialities for 
cultivation of, m India, 122 : value 
of, crop in India, 122; datM of 
' forecasts of, 362; area and yieui of, 
in India, 123; area and cultivated 
vaiioties ot, m Bombay, 124, 125; 
in Central Provinces and Berar, 
126 fin Hyderabad, 125, 126; in 
MaAcas, 126, 127 ; to the Punkah, 
127; in tiie Unitod Provinces, 127, 
128 ; in Ctntrol l^ia, 128 ; in 
ptitana and Ajmer-Merwara, 128 ; 


Cotton iiOd : 

Production of, 184 ; internal coiisunip- 
tion of, 184; description of Indian, 
185; tirade vaneties of, 185; oil 
content of, 185, exports of, to the 
United Kingdom, 185 ; origin of 
expoit tra<k m, 184; umt of sale 
and shipmeKt of, 183. 
a 

Cotton food enko s 

l^or demand for, in India, 1^86 ; exporte 
of, 186 ; Burma's share in exports 
of, 186 ; unit ot sale and shipment of^ 
187e • 

Cotton oNd oH : 

Small production of, 186 :«dpyelopmeni 
of industry in Bxrma, 186^exportc 
rf, 186; unit of sale and iiipment 
of, 186. 

Ototoihlllkf 

Kapok. 

Covotong : 67, 


880 



port of, 68 , of, 6ft. 




Cbiei ptodmpg WBM i|f, 

of, SM j tliM ilMk «on- 
Hith, 200. trado Mnliea 
of, 2C0 « 6vi»ott» of, 601 


^^tninirtration of, departmtent, 17, 18 , 
wllj^ctors of, 17, 18 , mspcctc IS of, 18 , 
retinue from, 20, 21 , service, Im 
penal, 17, histoty of, tanff, 18 20, 
arrangemeiill relating to, m Cochin 
and Iravancoiie, 82 alhO m 
Pondicherry, 87 

GiitiQiiit €irclM : 18 


byiliiiiiiMMim : m, 2C2 27tx 


E 

Gftfth-imt t 

See Groandnut, 171 

East India Catlan Aimiaffan : 

See Association • 

Emplayart* radaratlon at Sauihtrn India 

Objects of, 44 iiumbership of, 44 
inaiiagement of, 44 


(diteh : 

Preparation tf 208, untiu*<tTK rthj 
returns of output of, 288 der lining 
featuio of in 26S, experts 

oi 2b9 unit of sale and shipment 
of, 269 r \alt3 on 26b 

Cuttack : 

Poit rf 72 atatibtioaUv uhn+ifnd 

With i!al«ie Point, 72 


Eng : 257 

Eptam salts : 24 * 
Ernakulam : 61, 62 
Eucalyptus : 2)7 


F 


D 

Dacca : ^ 

Muslin wcu^ iiig, and jute trade it b9 

Daman . 

Portuguese port of, 51 
Dans : 14I 


False Point : 

Pf it cf, 72 , statistic ally uh ntiftcd \nth 
( attack, 72 

Ferro-manganm : 

Output tf, 21 j rxpf jte> cf, 215 

Fibre, Coir : 2b8 


Delhi : 

Ihe Impel lal Capital, 87 , mills and 
art industneB at, 87 • 

Deodar : 257 


Fibre (Palm) ; 

Centres of nidustiy in, 121 inarkctiug 
of, 321, exports* of, 521, YKitaise 
distribution of tiade 111 32 J unit 
of sale and shipmc nt of, 322 


Dfvipatnani : 64 
Dhal : 150 


Dhaniiilikodl : 

Port of, ^4, value of trade of, 64, 
shijoping facilities at, 64 

Din: 

l^ortuguese port of, 53 


SIvHMii: 

Not indigenous, } , oocuiienees of,^ 
269, dimimshing internal consump- 
tion of, 269^ «worts of, from Madras 
Presidenty, 260 » mut of sale and 
shipment of, 270 
• ♦ 

enn hM iMMunt los, 3»m 


Financ* Aeti, Indian : JO, 2 U 

» 

Financmg off trade s 

Lxtemal trade hapuced by Exchange 
Banks, 90, methods « emplcfyed m, 
to adjust trade balances. (1^ purchase 
of Council Bilk, 91 , (u) import of 
soTemgns, 01 , ^lu) import of bulhons, 
91 , internal trade financed by 
(Ipimieiial Bank of India, 02, 
(2) indigenous -hankers called SlirollSf 

maiialaiii, ehoHlos, 02 


FMgyaiw 

noducti« 


.^Juction of, 275, exports of. 
276, umt of sale and ihipiQent of, 
276. 


See Manurts 




m 



tlM MBult 6l oi 

AMriM tiiUhertes D^rtmcntr ^ 4 $ 
c^nctlEikotioat of, 274; yUAd ot 274; 
nm of, 274, 275 ; exporto ol, from 
Woftt Coast, 275, iwit of eiUe and 
ahipmeat of, 276. 


Pkilglili: 

lUbtea of, from India to the United 
Kingdom for cnrtain eeleoted arti<de8, 
336. 


Vutl: 

Output of, from Government forests, 
267. 

f Ml Oil : 273, 274. 

' PmI, PltMlt : 229. 


QtlMia : 241. 


Q 


‘(MogiMi Sumy 0«|wrbiiMit : 

Aotiyities of, 14 ; publications of, 15 , 
geological galleries under, 1.) ; libiarv 
of, 15, 16. 

QM: 

See Provisions and Oilmanstoies. 

dinijMly : 

See Sesame, 181. 


Qingor : 

Mam areas of production of, 283, 
yield of, 283; marketing of, 283; 
trade varieties of, 283 ; scanty exports 
of, owing to internal consumption, 
383; exports of, 283; imports of, 
284; unit of sale and shipment of, 
283. 


» See Mopiugao, 68, 69. 

Qoa. Nm : 58. 
MmhAi ; 331. 


Mdt 

Indlfttt, 60 oompared with s^odd nro- 
duotion of, 236; ooouCTenoe of, *236, 
output of, 237; mining of, 236 
mint ooiiBumptioa of, 236; nrodm 
tion of rnfmia. 236; xoyal^ on, 236 » 
exparta of, for refining, 236. 


71. 

Ml^ pvlM Mi Umir t 103, 142464. 



drOHiMlliiifl : * 

History of cultivation of, 176; date 
of forecasts of crop, 364; acreage 
and yield of, hai^ India, 172 ; 
in Madras, 175 ; in Burma, 177 ; 
in Bombay, 177 ; seasons of crop of, 
177 ; trade names of, shipped 
from Madras and Bomlm^* 
176; methods employed in decorti- 
cating, 174 ; oil content of| 
17 4; ratio of provincial and total 
outturn to exports of, 173 ; 
* exports of, from India, 173 ; 
from Madras, lf6; from Burma, 
177 ; from Bombay, 178 , shippifig of, 
174; disabilities of South Indian 
trade in, 174 ; imports of, into the 
United Kingdom. 173, unit of sale 
and shipment of, 174, 177, 178 ; 
rates of freight on, 335. 


QmiMlnut cake : 

Consumption of, 175 ; trade name of, 
175; exports of. 176, 177, 178; 

unit of sale and shipment of, 177, 
178. 

# 

Qraundnut oil : 

Percentage of expoits of, tu yield, 
17*3 ; superiority of, extracted from 
nuts shipped m shell, 174; large 
internal consumption of, 17 1; en- 
hanced exports of, as a result of 
war, 174; exports of, from Madias, 
170; from Burma, 177; from 
Bombaf, 178; coastwise exports of, 
from Madras, 170; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 177, 178. ' 


Quano: 

Incoasiderablo exports of, 277 ; see 
also Pish Gpano. 

Ckiti : < 

Meaning of the term, 328 ; factors affect-'* 
ing trade in, 328 ; marh3ting of, 329 ; 
ezpdHs of, 326* 

t 

•waffar ! 

A trade eeuti^, 68. 


‘B 

am: \ 

Trade vaiieties of, 270 ; Indian oe 
true hemp, canil, eiiHk; Beaoan hemp 
not statietaeally identiiM 
270; enlfeivatba n£ Indian, 270; 



indQttr) At, 89. 


BidUm |M a Boiifioe ol jiareoti^s, {270 6 
area* auto IndUa. giprn to 
970} atf* and pitjbdaaiuai of liim, 
271 $ 4dam*atiotts of MMi to co^or*, 
271 » pombtoea of atihsing MUin# 
to manufacture of ooaner matenala* 
271'^ anenocefiato exploitation of 
fisal, 271 , uitroduotu>ii of henequen, 
in Mysore, 271 , distnbutioa of trade 
in 272 , aeaBon for slu[imentflY of, 
271 , bacUigg and combing of, 272 , 
adulteiahon of, 272, unit of sale 
and shipment of, 278, imports 
of, 273 , mills working with, 273 


Htmp, Dtccan : 

^ee Bimpilipatam Tute 


Hamp, Indian : 

See pemp 

Hemp, Sann : 

See Hemp 

Hemp, Sisal * 

^ec Hemp 

HidM. raw : 

Meaning of thi term, 214 diRpaiitv 
in exports of rau and tanned hide<i, 
211 , appi eolation in prices of in pro 
uai years, 214, condition of^markoi 
in 1M14, 214 , oifoct of the war on 
trade in, 215 , control o\er exports 
f f b> the Tndian 'Mumtions Board 
215 exports of, 216, pirei^ar and 
poMt u ar distnbution of exports 
(f, 215 216, chief ports of export, 
of, 210 German interest in Hie 
trade in 21 > organisation rf tiade 
in 217 cnnng of 217, descrip 
lions of 217 Kills (kimnions, 

Hoads, 217 218, l<iamed,’217 
‘ Pommissanats,' 218 -varieties of 
di\ salted hides, 217 classifiia » 
lions of, for exporia 2)8, causes 
rf depreciation of indion hides, 

217, unit of sale and shipmeid rf, 

218 , export duty on, 221^ 

Hidn, teimad i 

d[ntemal consumption of, 214 Fast 
India ‘Kij^,* 218, production of, 
confined to Madras ^ind Bdmbay, 
218, output of, before and alter 
ihe war, 210, grades of, 210 Got 
emment* ^onisrol over , exports of, 

» 218*, export* off 210, umt of said 
and shipment of, 219 , rates of freight 
on, 336 , 

Hiik CwmdniMMtXr IrnHa: 

Appointment ana functions of, 4 

HoiMivar c 50 


llm*iiifo : 240 


X 


Inton OMitral Cotton ComMiUto : 

Objects of, 32, membeiship of, 12 

Indian Empirt : 

Geographical diiisious of^ 1, area and 
population of, 1 administration of, 
4 British India, 1, 2 , Indian 

States, 3 

Indian Lao Aisooiation 

See Association 

liidiaiOlaiN ; 

Area and population o', 3 , contnbution 
of, to statistics of export trade 
obscured bv want of sea board, 3 

Indian Otorn Doparfmtnt: 

( onstitution of 22 functions of, 22 , 
inspection agem Its ujidci, 22 ectiM 
ties of, 23 

InSan Trail Jrarnal : 13, U 

Indian tsrnit : 

Glossarv of 366 170 


Indigo : 

H»tor^ of cultnatiL n < f, 263, 264 , dates 
of forrcBstb of rrop, 3(4 ana and 
production of, 264 266 area in 
Tia-vaneoic, 266 , decline in output 
consequent on synthetic produe 
turn cf, 264 , e0ect of the war on the 
industry, 264 , puces uf, 2t)4 , trade 
-larieties of, 266, exports of, 
266 prrpoiicU rating contriboticn of 
Bihai to exports of, 266, season 
for shipment of 265, consumption 
in China and Japai of synthetu, 
266 indigc cc ss, 267 , umt of ssle 
and^shipment of, 267 

induttriH : 

Heveloptoent 4 * 

Intgrportal Convtntian : 62 * 

Iron : * 

* Smelting of 234 ,ur( ii and steel com 
panics 231 , fxpoits cf, manufac 
turlB, 235 , imports of, maniifae 
tures, 234 poi^tion of, in impc it 
trade, 98, see also Steel 


Iron, Pig : 

Gntput oi^ 234 , exports cf, 235 , chief 
reoipients of, 235 


Mnomaz : I4l 


^^Ij^STmeogiiremeint of timber, £58, 


Art iiidustrie* at, 89 



^ Milletfl 


VWDllipWfv • 

An mdubtflal centre, 88. 


Mi: 

Acrea;i;€,, cultivation and pioduction 
ilO,«lll, commercial season of, 
111 , o&oial forecasts of, 365 , organi- 
sation of trade in, 114, grades of, 
qualities of, 116 ‘rejections,* 
‘cuttings,* 115, piiocs of, 112, 111; 
Dundee consumption of, 113, 

115, Indian mill consumption of, 
11 >, 117, exports of, 111, 114, 
prohibition on exports of, 114, 
Getman interest in, 114, \alue of 
tratle m, 111, unit of sale and slup 
ment of, 115, expoit dutv on, 120. 
rates (if freight on, .*115, adult eiation 
of, 120 , progress of mill industry in, 

116, 116- trade names of, inanu 
factures, 119, Go\etnment purchases 
of, mannfactui es, 119, Jute Coromw 
slonor, 110, Jute Coiitrolhr, 119 
exports of, manufactuios 116 U8 
oee also Bimlipatam jutf. 

iluti, Bimlipatain (Ooecan honip) : 

Produomg areas of, 120 121 'statistical 
classification of, 110, 270 exports 
of, raw and manufactured, lU, Ui , 
mills working with, 116 12^ 

iluitcaiivai : 115 


K 


Kaintt : 278 


Kala-UI ; 

See Nigei seed, 198 

KiMok(illli€«tlinU ^ 

Productioxv of, teim mcoireoth 
applied to feMiiMuc malibarlMM, 

134 . exports of, 134 , unit of sale 
and shipment (^ 134 


IteiaiBlil ; t 

Port oU 50; Bitttfktion and historv of, 
50 ; railway oonnectiona at, 3 ^ , jiort 
faoilitiea at, 50, 51 , Port Trust at, 51 
re^ enue and expenditura of Port Trust 
at. 51 , trade of, 51 , pert itn^ove- 
i^t scheme at, 52, 53 , commercial 
ojj^msation at, 39 


Kifdl {/Mmmir) md : 

Frochtction of, 202 , oarthamus oil 
t obtainiMl from, 203; ei^portt 4 >f« 
202, 203 , unit of sale and /tthimnent 
of, 303'^ 


Marikil: 

French port of, 65 , value of t*ade ctf, 
65, # 

Kmrar & 59. 

Ki3fftlp8liiiiii : 63. 

KemeiM : t 

Production of, 273 , scanty exports of, 
» 273 , place of, m import trade, 96 

Kfti Bandar : 

Port of, 63. 

KliaMer: 139. 

KInoohs ; 310 
Kipi. East India : 218 
Klrl : 250 
Kottaintani : 70 
Kulashskharapatnam : 6i 
Kurpah : 260 

Kuiutn oil : 

See Taithamus oil 

Kuthia : 313 
Kyaukpyu : si 


h 


Laa : 

Arta and oi i urrence of, 248 , culti\ ation 
of, 248 , world produotioii of, cum 
pared with Indian, 249 , four distinct 
Cl opr of, 249, speculative cbaiactei 
of oiop, 248 , effect of war on pnees 
of, 248 , factones fur manufacture of, 
24$ , trade descnptions of, 249, 250 , 
stick lac,/ seed lac oi grain lac, 
^hellac, button lac, tongue lac, gamet- 
la'*, Aks, 249, 250 , marks and stand- 
ard«> of blade, 252 ; organisation of 
tiade m, 252 , Indiar Lao Associa- 
tion, 43, 254, Indian monopoly of 
trade m, 260 ; expoi;^ of, 250, 231 ; 
ptohibd^n on exporuof, 250 ; Govern- 
ment oqntrol of, on behalf of the 
l^lmiatry of Munitions, 250 , pip war 
and post war dii^bntion of exports 
of, 25P, ahipivantff of, froth Buraia, 
253 , coastwise exports of, into 
Calcutta from Burma, 263, 264, imports 
of, 252 ; overlimd ^imports of, mto 
Burma, 253; i^oonderatingidiare of 
Calcutta in exports of, 253, adulter- 
ation of, 252; umt <4 ssle^nd shipment 
of, 253 , royalty on, 254 ; uses 
of, 251 ; lao oess, 254, 


UddFif 251 



m MUt : 352. 


K 


tmmi ^ 

The ohi«^ UAdtng eentte of tho Punjab, 

$3. 


Mcliiiienr : 

Hacc of, m import trado^ 9$ ; valu« of 
import<i of, 234 


A tAde oentve, 8S. 

him apd prtdha afNatfnc teado : 

Mi^voellaneoua items of, 23 27 

Laad : 

OoQurrenoe of, in conjunotion with silrer 
and zmc, 240, 241 ; ohief producing 
area of, 240, 241 ; present outpnt of, 
241 ; ore reseives of Ban dn in, 240 , 
labour in, mines, 241 ; expoits of, 
241 ; imports of, 241 

tomon grass oil : * 

Ei^traction of, a piomibing indubtrj, 

275, prodming areas of, 276, dis 
filiation of, 276 , citral content of, 
27() , liuetaations m the tt ule in 

276, exports of 27»i tbief mukcN 
for, 270 , unit (^f sale and ^hip i f » t 
of, 270 

Lentils : iro. 

Let-pat : 104,212 ^ 


Madras: 

Port of. 67 ; shipping famlitteb at, 07, 
CO ; railway connections at, 68 ; Port 
Trust at, 68, (9; harbour exten- 

^ Sion schemes at, 09 , principal iteigs 
of trade at, 69 ; value of trade of, 
f9, eomtnercial osgani'>ations at, • 
37.39. 47 

Madura : 

Tndustin at, ^8, 319 

Magnesia : 

Magnesite : 

tkiniunco of, 240. output of, 247 » 
nnali sis of, 240 , tihi s of, 240 pro 
din. In 11 ’M lu 111 v^nesis fiom, 
h\ cahioing, 246, t\poits ot crude, 
247 I vj oris of oalcmed, 247 ; unit 
i f sale jpd shijiTiont ot calcmul. 24^ 

Mahe : 

Vreiuli poll of, tO, \aliuM»ftude ol, | 
07 


Linseed : « ' 

C'ultivatiori ot, foi Mui and not faOu 
106, acica,'!. and vicld of 167 
dates of foiet a'its of eiop, 861 , i!.eason 
for sliijinients of, 16S , tiadt \aij* tu s 
of, 167, oil cmtint of, 109, e;owth 
of trade in, lOH , e\|)Oits of, 168 109 , 
distiihution of track in, 169, ».hjp 
monts of, on behalf of. Ministry of 
Pood, 168 , unit of sak and slupnient 
of, 169, rates ot freight cm, 335, 
contracts for, to the T nited Kingdom 
m conformity 'witW lules of Incoi 
poiated Oilseed Association, 165, 373 

Linseed cate : ’ 

Separate’ statiotical classititaUon of, 
171 , exports of, 171 unit of 
aiidahipAiont of, 171 , ^ 


JJnieedoil: 

Pimutiy^ a^id modej;n methods of 
&traction of,» 169 , dc\elopinc*nt of 
factones producing, on modem hn|«, 
160; oxfmrts ojf, 170, imports of, 
from United iCmgdom, 170, general 
supenont^ sox Indian, to impoiUsl, 
170; unit of sale and shipment of, 
170. » • 


A dUdributmg and collectiog centre, 88. 


Mahua : 

N c Mowia 


Maida: i>7. 


Main (Indian corn) : 

Cultnaticiii of lt>2 , acif igc. under, 
161 , 0 X 1)01 ts ot, 161 , ehn f ictipients 
ot cxpoit^ of, 164 , unit of sale and 
shipment of, 164 


Malwan : 58 

j 

Mandalay : 

>Silk vicaMng iiu^Ubtiv at, 89, 319. 

o 

Mandapam :.64 


Mandvi : 

Port of. 53. 

a 


Mangalora : 

tbrt of, 79 { oxiKirts and impoits at| 
59 


Uccurrenci of, 231, 232 , histcay of pro- 
duction of^ 232 , production of, 232 ; 
giades and pnees of, 234 ; labouii 19, 
mmes, 232, 233 ; ro>alt;t on, 233 ; 
exports of, 233 , piincipal destinatiooi 
of exports of, 233 ; unit of side and 
Shipment of, 234. « 



Mltnmnit: 

Intemi^l demand fbr, very limited^ 277 ; 
^pnneipal anamal tnanuiea produced 
m Iu£a, 277 ; production of fiafa, on 
Weat Coaet, SS77 5 exports of fish 
manure and guano, 277 ; unit 
of sale and diipment of fi«h, 277 ; 
exports of bones and bone-meal, 278 ; 
bone-cmahmg mills* 277; chief re- 
oijpiente of ^me manure, 278 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of bone manure, 
278 , Hoodmeal or dned blood. 278 ; 
dxports of mineral, 278 ; produdtion 
and exporib of sulphate of ammonia, 
278 ; oilcakes as manure, 279 

^larkat i9pwt : 

Karachi, 39 , Madras, 37 

Martiliaii : 8I. 

MatutifMrtfiiii : 

Port of, 89 ; facilities at, 09, 70 

Matar : 109. 

Matting, Coir : 291 
Mefisjiw, Weights and : 353*335. 
Madieinei : 

See Drugs and Medicine-, 323 320 

Mtrehandili Marks Act : 

Begulatiuns under, 23 2b , offencts under, 
23 20, (1) counterfeit trade maiks, 
23, 24 , (2) tiade dosenptu n false m 
lobpect of coimti> of oiigin, 24, 23 ; 
(3) other false trade descriptions 2!i, 
26 , and (4) lengths not propeih 
8tampt*d on pioccgoods, 20 , piincipnl 
clauses of, 351 350 


misfalhi: 

Mamifaciure of, 310; possibilities foi; 
enhanced output of, 310. 

Mica, ferap : 31Q, 

MUIdlt:^ 

Trade varieties of, 161 ; Jowar or the 
gr^t millet and bajra the bulrush or 
sj^ed millet, 161 ; areas of production 
of, 161 ; harvested straw a popular 
cattle fodder, 161 ; exports of, 161 ; 
unit of sale and shipzQ*'nt of, 161. 

MiNMi Bulrush : 161. 

Millcf, Great : 161 

MilM, Spiked : 161 . 

Mineral Maaurn : 

Seo Manures. 

Mines, Departmant of : 

Activities of, 16, staff of, 16; inspcc 
tors under, 16, 17. 

Mining Aitxialion, Indian ; 

Objects of. 32 ; membership of. 32 ; 
administration of affairs of, 32 

Mining Fodoraiion, Indian : 

Objects of, 33 , mcmbeiship, of, 33 ; 
administration of affairs of, 33. 

Mining and Gtslog'eal Institute of India ; 

Objects of, 33, * liansartions ' of, 33. 

Minapur : 

( arpet wea\ing and other industries at, 
^8, 231 


Morgtfi : 

port of, 83 ; rubbot and jieail Ashing 
industries at, 85, 293, 331 , trade of, 
85 

Motels : 231 24S 

Mica : 

« India’s , alia re m w^ild piorluctioii of, 
308 , competitors to Indian, 308 ; 
Indian mioa mainly mrescovite, 308 ; 
area of ooourrmice of, 308 , production 
rrf. 309, Rubyr ‘ Green,' 809; 
mining of, 310 ; preparation c\f, for 
market, 310 ; siring of, 310 , grading 
of, 310 ; internal consumpticn of, 
311; exports of, 311; portwise 
shipments of, 309; effect pf war on, 
312 ; prohibiiinn on exports of, 312 ; 
shipments of, on behalf of Ministry of 
MuniCaons, 312 ; German interest m 
trade in, 311 ; Indian imjports of, 
' into United Kingdom compared with 
Amerioan, 309; tariff m United 
States of America on, 310 ; unit of sale 
and Bhipment of, 311 ; control of, 312, 


Monwrito : 

Occurronck. of, 245 , pioduotion of, 246 , 
economic impoi tance of, 245 ; German 
interesls m, 245 ; exports ot, 246 ; 
umt of shipment of, 246. 

/ 

Monktj^nut : 

See (houndnb^, 171. 

I 

Mormuguo : 

Port of, 58 ; jiojl facilities at, 58 , tiade 
of, 50. • ^ * 

e 

Moulimili : 

Port of, 84 , trade of, 84 
e 

MowfW (Mowhra, Muhuu) ; 

Production of, 196; traCe varieties ofr 
196 ; exports of, »197 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 19f ; country spirit 
from flowers of, 197 , ^Ible oil (mahua 
butter) from, as ghi su’ostitdte, 197. 

Mitisuiib GPffimgruiil : id. 
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.Uses of, ISO; odultmtiob 01^ ISO, 
export# of, m ooAjuttetifm witK 
rapeBOed mt, ISO , unit of oale and 
abjpmefiOo^ 181 

Mimni ttM s 

OoltivilliiOQ of, 178 , date! of forecast 
of crop, 36$ , oil content of, 180 , 
Ixforts of, ISO, unit of ftale and 
sbipnient of, 180 

Mymbalfiii : * 

Ptodacmg areas of, 262 , trade vanetios 
of, 262 ; shipments of, extract, 263 , 
exports of, 263 , season for ship 
ment of, 263 , coastwise trade m, 
263 , unit of sale and shipment of 

B 263 

Mytsrt : 88 


Ntigora : 6 u 

Naepur : 

Cotton mills ami gmiiiii^ pichses it SS 

Nfgapatam : 

r<ut of, 6^ facilities foi shipfiin^ it, 
65 trade, of, 6) 

Nopal: 

Kec ognition of, as an mdependent Km;; 
dtira b\ the Iieat> of Segowlit 3 

Niger oil : 

Loc il uses c f 3 33 

Nigorsood : 

Aicas of onlti\ation of, 108 , Infirjuiitv 
of, to sesame 138 , Indu thi ebnf 
soiiice of liiiropoau sapphcb of, 103 
oil conttni of, 139 decjim m txptrts 
of, 199 , unit of salt ani ahipimnt < I, 
139 • 

N jx vomica : 

As a bourco M alkaloids, 324 sta't ii foi 
colloetion of, 324, quality of, ex 
porteil, 32 1« exports of, 124 . umt 
of sale and shipment 324 


Oates a 

Cultivation of, 168* 161, exports tf, 
164 , pnnoipal destinations of exports 
of, sale and shipment 

of, 164. 

OII»«B€)|lll^ 198 


Oiteakoo: 

Valoe of trade m, 166; as. manaresy, 
279, aampal exports of, 166, duNrtr 
bntion of trade m, 166, detMled 
references to exports of, 106<^293,. 
oonsolidated statistics oi export oU 
104. ^ 

Oitmaiiotoroi s 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores, 302 

Otiioodt : 

See Seeds 

Olli, Animal : 

Statistics of exports of, 104 , hsb oii 
industry on the West Coast, 374, 
also see Fish oil 

Oilt, Etmntial : 

(love oil, 288, lemon glass oil 276, 
sandal woo 1 oil, 260 , oonsolidated 
statu tics of export of, 104. 

Oils, Minora! : 

l^oduotion of 273 , Indian consumption 
of, 273 , exports ol, 273 , distnbution 
of trade in, 274 , unit of sale of, 274 , 
benzine benzol oil fuel* petiol, 

Inbncating oil, 273, 274 , ewiw dotv 

on, 274 

Oils, Non-ossontial, vogoteblo : 

Annual exports of, 16>, mitheds of 
< \traciion of, 166 , expoits in 131 3 14 
ind 1922 23 >f, 166 tailed rcfcronci s 
to production and (xpoits ot, 106 
203 , coosolidaUd statistirs cf cxiiort 
of, 104 

Oolong tea : 206 

Opium : 

Jhe trade a (^iimnient moiiqxily, 
224 , trade dcs iipti jus of 223, 224 , 
Malua, Bengal jucpaiation of 
\filwa opium, 224, season foi 
same in Central India, 224 , control 
o'vej? produotim of by Biitish Gov 
f roment, 224 , expe rt duty on Malwa 
oiuum 224 , disappearance of in 
\ialwa opium, 224 , cultivation of, in 
British India, 197, 224 , ‘ BioMsion, 

^ Txoise, * Medical, 22 j, agnement 
-with China and Bonscquonl nduction 
m output of, 224, amtion sales of, 
226^ pnees of, 226 , exports on pruate 
and (^vemmeiiPt account of, 226 , 
rOcediire for export from the 1st 
anuar^ 1923, 226 , Government 
poi^tracts with the Far ISast, 226, 
sevenue derived by (voveniAiont f lom, 
227, unit of sale and shipment 
of, 226 

Oregon pmo : 268 

Olio : 234 248 
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: 237. 

MMy: 

See Bice, U2. 

MniMi : 64. 
IPanifm : 5S. 


fimvH: 

Uses of, U8. 

V^fipj WM » 

An wiportant secondary crop of poppy 
plant, 197 ; area and production oii, 
197, 198 ; trade varieties of, 198 ; 
oil content of, 198 ; exports of, 198 ; 
chief recipients of, 198 ; unit q? sale 
and shipment of, 198 


Partiwnliips : Porbandtr : 

R^istratiou of, 27 , proposalb of Port of, 53 
fidustnal Commission relating to, 

27. Port Truitt : 

\ Constitution of, 49 , Trusts at Kaiachi, 

•Pathm : 228. Bombay, 57, 58; Madras 

68, 00 , ralcuttd, 75-78 ; OhittagonG;, • 
Poihmina : 79 ; Rangoon, 82, S3 

Manufacture of, 230 

oPorto Novo : 6G. 

Patonttuol: 

No reooidod exports of, 299 Potaih, SulphatO Of : 278 


Patont ofReo : 

Promlurt of, 17 , ( oiitroller of 

Patents, 17 , hand book of, 17 

Poa-nut : 

See i^ioundnut, 171 

Pearls : 

Oeeunence ol, 331 , imports of, fiom 
Bahrein islands and Ma^kat, 331 , 
eximrts of, ,331 

Poai : 159 

« 

Pipper : 

Anticpiitv of the tiade in, 279; aiea and 
production of, 279 , giades of qualit\ 
on Wist Coast, 279 , white peppei, 
black peppei, 279 , \aluo of tiade in, 
279 , exports of, 279, 280 , distnbution 
of tiade in, 2)^ , impoits of, 281 , 
unit of sale and shipmuit of, 281 

Popper, Rod : 282 

Petrol : 273, 274. 

Pitroloum;273, 274. 

Pino, Orofoa : 25» 

Pondlo8orrjf s # 

French port of, 66 ; facilities ioi tiade 
at, 66 ; trade and industries of, 66 , 
arrangements regarding dutiable 
articles «t, 67 ; value of trade of, 
67 , Chamber of Commerce atl* 67 , 
share of, in exports of groundnut 
f^m India, 176 


Potouium nitrate : 

Sent Saltpctns 112 

Precious stones: 3.11 

Prices current : 

Kaiachi, 39 , Madias, 37 

Previlioni and Oilmanitores ; 

lluttn and ghi consisting tliue fonitlis 
of exports of, 302 , statisticb of c\poit 
of, 105; pi^pPiaMon of buttei, 302 . 
( c ntres of tiade in butter, '102 , expoi 1 s 
of batter, 30.3 ; unit of sale and ship 
ment of butter, 303 , prepaiation ot 
gAt, 30 1 ; ooii'^iderable mtornal con 
sumption of ghf, 303 , adullciation of 
gAi, 303, expoit tiade in gkf^ 301, 
unit of sale and shipment ot gAi, 304 

Pudupatnam : 6.5. 

Putsee : 

Trade lariq les of, 159 , Rangoon beans, 
J60 ; considerable mtemaf consump 
tion of, 159 : exports of, 160 , chief 
destinatitins of exports of, 160, unit 
of sale and shipment o*, 160 

Puttee : 

Maftufaoturp of, 230. 

i 

Pyinfcado ; 257. 


iPetnae (eeeenut caM) s 

Bxporte of, 196 , unit of <Ntlo and Ship* 
4 , ment of, 196. 


Qttilen: 

Port of, 63. 


Peppfeake i 198. 


Quinine lulpliate b 32fh 326. 
388 



E 


fUMMffSiAii: 

tieeBfOlMy*. 

Leajj^h of Indian, 5 , history of oonstruo 
tbn of, 7-9 , pnnoipal systems of, 

I 6, gauges on, 12, military zailwavs 
me Mesopotamia, 6, CROvemment of 
India’s control over, 5 , the Railway 
Board, 10 , oxpen^ture on, 5, 
6, 7 , Indian states railways 9 , 
I^tnot Board railways, 9, 10 , 

mileage of in Indian States, 9 , 
anrpluscs fiom State railways, 6, 7 
surpluses from District Boai^ and 
Indian btat-es iailwa\s, 7 , the trunk 
system of, 12 , India ( ejlon roiit« , 12 , 
mam lesnlts of ^orkmg of, as om 
system, 11 table of mileage aeid 
trade otntre^ened bv 1'57, 3'iS 
e 

Eangora : 

Port of, 82 , shippini, faoilitu h al 82 
Pf>rtr I met al 82 loitniie >nd 
ixpcnditnu ot Port Tuist il SI 

trade of. 8^ 84, coinm(reial ourom 
sations u( 41, 47 4*- 

Aapasaad : 

( ultiv ation and \n idui 1 ion f 1 '"S 17‘) 
a(riag< undci, 178,179 dat^sof tjH 
ca ts of 01 op lol liadt \anotus of 
178 , sc ison for 1 1 u), 179 1 1 1 U < < n 

tr M of, 179 *01* loiitinto^, ISO 

India s shan m wfrld tiado lu 179 
oxpoiis of 179 180, unit of siU 

and sliipitu lit of 18U 

Raptmd cake : I8i 


Rapasaad oil : 

Considerable output < f . fvA local cen 
sumption 180 , refining of, IhU , 
exports of, in conjunction with 
mustard oil, 180, unit ot sak and 
shipment of, ISl 1 

Ravitan : 

SeeBajKsicd 179 


tRica 


Woild prot^Klion of, 142 acreage an(>, 
production of, in J!ndSa, t42, 142 , 
dates of forecasts fof ciop, 30 1 , 
production and luaiketing of, in 
Bumm,* 14*^ 148 , commeicial season 
•eft crop in Bufema, 1%7, 149 , trade 
varieties of, 149, 161 , ipiUiog 

■of, 148 , nee mills, 149 , terms eA 
r^yed m7 tr^e, 143 , padd>, 143 , 
boimd noe,tr43, rou£^ nee, 143, 
broken noe, 143, 149, 161 , cleaned 
or wktte laoe, 143 , eargo noe, 143 , 
ojqportn of, from India, 142, 144, 
146 . Bom j^rma, 160 » from Bengal, 
160 1 £rom Madras. 161, from Bombay, 
ISifirom iCaxaahi, 162 , principal reoif 


Eioa--oofild 

ments of, exported from Ipdia, 4^145, 
Ub , umt ot sale and shipment of, 
148, 149, 151, 162 export dut.t on 
148 , freights on. to ]^ndon, 146, 
33 > noe meal, 153; exports of 
paddy, 144, unit of sab of padd}, 
147 , noe oontrol, 146. 147. 


Rape, Oeir : 292 
RaiawooO : 277 


Ratln : 

A rouHtitueni of pine losin, 310, 
production of. 3)0, cf>tm\ated future 
output of 3 JO, uses of 310, as an 
adulterant tf lac, 272, exports ot,» 
311 , imports of 131 

Rubber : 

Late dctchpment of tho industiv in, < 
292, historv f cnlti\ ation rf, 292 
suitable ateas for cultivition cf , 

292. acreage imdei, 291 acieage 
tappel 29 ^ \ -iticti s of iiibbii grown, 

293, 294 1 iidian eultn at ion eoinj ared 

ulth that of Other lands, 292, 293. 

erp Jits of 2 14 , distiibution of txpoits 
» f '*29 > , niit f s-ilc ind shipmrnt 
d 297 on 294 

Rubies : i il 

Rugs : 2sl 


Sadras : 8" 

SafRower seed : 

bee Kardi ‘•ted 

8al : 2 »7 

Salt 

Pioduction rf «0 , taxation of 20, 
excise and inip^it duties on, 20 ^ 

Saltpetre (Maisium nitriSe) : 

Area and pioduction of, 312 litres 
of manufactu^p of, 312 , Govemment 
control of manufaiture of, by license, 
)12, manufacture of, 312, crude, 
313, refined. 313, *Kuthia,’ 311, 
«ubes of, J13, pxiees of, 314, 315, 
exports of, 313 316, prewar dis.^ 
tiibution of exxjoits of, 316, prolubi 
•tion on exports of, 312 , shipments of, 
for Ministi} of Alunitions, 314 , 
competitiirs to Indian pioduet, 114, 
umt of sale and shipment of, 31 5 



Occurrence of, 269 , productitm of, 
f{/l9 , internal consumption of, 269 * 
uses of, 269, oil ccAitent of, 269, 



8 <iHllhW l i c onirf. 

auction saloB of, 368, 260, Gemuui 

ontemt In, kadinff to enhanced 
pnoee, 289 , exporta of, 261 ; dia 
tiihation of exports of, 261 , 
imports of, 268, uiUt of sale and 
ahipment of, 262 

Distillation of, an old indigenous 
industry, 2^ , Kanaui, a trade 
centre for ciude distillation of, 260 , 
faotones in Bangalore, 260 , output 
of faotoms, 261, 261 , nnees of Bast 
Indian, 26J , export) ot, 261 , dis 
tnhution of exports of, 262 , unit 
of sale and shipment of 262 , certi 
ticste of quality relating to 262 

SaiMliiway : 81 

Sann-lMiiip : 

bee Hemp 

Sapphires : 33i 

SsrilMl * 27*} 

SsnoA : 178 

SMds^oil): 

Annual picdurtion tf, in liuUa 164, 
(\poits of, m gemral 165 India s 
shaie in vior'd tiad< m 16' , value 
of track in JO) distribution of 
tiadc in 10) c ntraits for tc the 
1 mted Km(,dom 1b 17 > detaikd 
lofeitnces tr pi duMion and exjioith 
of, 104, 163 203 

Ssgowlit : 

Treaty of I 

Senna : 

Simtcch ot world hupplv of, J21 , 
mar kiting of 3?3 season for collet 
tion of, 323 yitid <f 121 txjKirts 
f 23 nut t 1 n1 W|)ti(nt 
of 323 

Sericulture : fib 

Seeame : 

(ultiiation of 181 aerrag and pto 
ducUon of, 181 dattb of foil casts of 
ciop, 361, , tr» le \ one ties c f, 1 82 , 

oil content of, 183, competition of, 
with groundnuts in forei^ ma/rkets, 
182, cxpoits of 182, diAtribu 
tion of trade in, 1^2, umt of sale 
and shipment of, 181 

Seeame cake ; 

Chief markets fii, 184, eviwrts of, 
184 

Sesame ell : t 

Exports of, 183, distnhuiion of trade 
it 184 , unit of sale and shipment of* 
184 


SMNmti t H\ 

Hmsrii! 

Exports of woolleih 230 

Sksllas: 

Eeelao 

Shelie: 

Oeourrence of, 331 , value of expoite 
of, 331 

Shellt, eench : 3S1 
Skfyaii sirab : 200, 201 

Shfthsm ; 267 

Shelapiir: 

( -otton industry at, 89 

Snh: 

senculturo as cottage industry, 316 , areas 

<f pmdmtjun of 316 317, output 

of mulberry silk, 317 , varieties of 
silk worms producing, 316 , industr\ 
as Stite monopoly m Kashmn, 316 , 
number of filatuies producing, 317, 
Auctiiating chaiactei of oxpuH trade 
in 31", 318 evpm ts of raw silk cha 
4im and coioon° 418, declining 
exports of reeled silk 318 consump 
tion tf law silk b\ wtaicrs, 318, 
unit sale and shipirirnt (f 41S 
import^ of iiu 319 c mditioii ol 
bilk weaving mdustrv, {19,cintiis 
of wfiving mdiistiy, 419,pn>duit 
i f hand loo mb 319 output of, munu 
factuiiv 310 kmcobs 119, cxpirts 
of manufartuns 319 fra ns frontier 
exports of, nianufactuus 120 impirtv 
irom Japan of manufactures 120 , 
mills woiking with 319, position of, 
m import trade 99 

Silk cotton : 

St» K^pok 

Silver : ^ 

Snid^l pioductioii of m relation to 
mteinal uemands, 217, existence of, 
ill Loniunetion with kad 249 out 
put of, 2 17 purchases by*Goy iraent 
of, 237 

SirgmSif ; 

Fort of, 63. » 

Steal: 

bet Hemp 

Skint raw : 

Meaning of the tfy'in, 214 disparity 
in exports of raw Lnd tanned skins, 
214 , value of output of, 214 , India’s 
share m world supply of ^oat skins, 
220 , curing of, 221 , trade vaneties 
of, 221 , trade oentres of, 221 1 
exports of, before and aftei; the wa^^ 



SfehMb • 

920; Oovenukiimt jj^hibitioa on 
• taaned abi»» 220 ; diaAribatton 
Of trade ui, among potto, 221 , 
ot^lo and atkipment ot t 
export duty on, 223 

SkkULtftmiid 

Indnttry oondned to Madras «id 
|BomDay» 222 , internal oonsqmptiun 
of, 214 ; producing areas of, 222 , 
ax]^rtf of, 222 , 223, embargo on 
ojkporto of. 222 , duttnlmtioii of 
exports of, *223, lelative propoitiun 
of goat and sheep skins in expoits 
of, 222; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 223 , xateb of freight on, 333 

BedUm bi-borato ; 

*See Borax, 313 

Soveraigns : • 

Import of as i^means of nljiihting 
ti;|dG bfllanoes 01 

Spfcei : 

Deta ilet^ refcn noob to exports of 27M 
288, place of, m impoit iiudi ^0, 
consohdatid statistics of exi>otts and 
imports of, 90 106 

Spinels : 331 

Srinagar : 

bilk hlatuios at 80, 117 ^ 

Statistics, Department III :^13 
Steamer point : *'0 
Steel : 

Manufacture, of, 231, output of 233 
Tata Iron and btecl Cyeuupanv 
231 , B« ngal lion and btoU rum|)an\, 
234 , Indian Iron and Steel / ompan\ 
234, impoits of 234, place of m 
import trade, 08 proteotiou to Indian 
steel indu'^tiy 216, exports mariu 
factures, 235. 

Storei Department, Indian: , 

Constitution of, 22 , functions of, 22^ 
mspectioni agencies under, 22 , 
aetiYities of, 23. 

Store Dipartmeilt, India, Lpndbn :'^3 
StrysWito : 324 
Sugar : 

Pates of forecasts otvorop, 303, in- 
sufficient y^d of, in comparison 
urith large acrea^ 320; consequent 
heavy imports t>f, 320 ; place of, in 
import tMe, Oft, 08 ; consumption 
of, 320, *327 / exports of, mostly 
as crude molasses, 327 , unit 
ol sale and ahipment of, 327. 


Sum : 157. 

iaist 8 

Pert of. 63 

Talalmanaar : oi 
Tanning lubitances : 2t2 270 
Tariff Board, Indian : 2 
Tariff, Cttstome : 

Hisiuii of, 18 20 

Tavoy : 

Poit of 8) doilopment of tin 
and ivolfiam trade at 80 

Tea : 

Hi8to]\ of cuUnaLiou of 20), 104 
area and produilion uf, £04, 206, 
cultivation of 203 manufartuii 
and g^adme of hlaik 205 20h 

trade vftiietie6 of black, 205; chief 

tyiadis of gieen 20l> , bnek, 206 , 
dust, 206 Oolong 206 factorus m 
proxtmit\ le gaidf ns, ^04 , Itaubpoit 
of from garden to poit 106,207, 
sliippinL' of, ..07 , consumption of, 
m IntliB 312, exports of, 208 
iOO , (Aports of fiom (tylon, 203 
lalue of trade in, 203 India s share 
111 world tiadc in, 20) . piolubition 
on exports ot* to the rmte 1 Kmgdoru, 

207 , Food ( ontrollei s stheino for 
pun hasi of, 208 1 ea ('‘ommissioncr, 

208 ex^Kirts ot, to the Itultd 
Kingdom, 209 le expoits of, ftVim 
the Unit^ Kmgdom, 209 , mcreobcd 
ihipmints to Australia consequent 
on embnigo on China srd tia , 
20') , disappt nance of Itussian tiade, 
208, incrid*»ed (xpoits to the Lnitcd 
StatiH of Ameiiea 208, shipments 
of, on consignmtat salt, 211 , slup- 
nicuts of, ahe>r auction m India, 
211 , pnees of, m India, 211 , puces 
of, m London, 21 1 , trans frontu r 
trade in, 210 unit of sale* and 
shipment of, 211 . labour in, guldens, 
206 , Assam Laboui gBoaid) 206 , 
months of shipment of, 207 , ports 
shipment qf, 210 , distribution of 
exerts of between Calcutta and 

* Chittagong, 210 , capital invcsteil 
m, 213 , system of finanoo, 213 » lea 
(ot)£ 212, ex^rt duty 212, rates 
of freight on, 135 , Indian Tea Cess 
CoTnmittce, 212, Indian Tea Asso* 
ciation, 31, 32, 212, propaganda 

jrixrk for augmented sales of, 212, 
imports of, 213 , tea chests, 21^, 214 

Tos AsMcigtien, Mlftn : 

Objects of, 31 , membership of, , 
committee of, 31 , scientiho dmrt 
meat of, 31 , branches of, 46 ; affiljat 
ed bodies of, 46 


m 



Tta rtiiili 2 

Trade io, 218, 214. 

TfifiMd : 

Kxpoxta of, 207. 

T#ft watte : 

Kxportb of, 213. 

Teak ; 2o7, 258. 

Tee! : 

See fcieHaine, 181, 

TcAcfgrapbic trsiisters : 

Aa a means of tinancm;; trade, 91 ; 
* deferred ’ trunafers, 91 



Port of, 59; Chamher of Comment 
at, 39 

Thoria : 245. 

Thorium nitrate : 24*). 

Thymane 2 

A byt piuduct fiom tlie lUbiiiiutiun of 

aj\Aan, 202 

Thymol : 

i2xtra(tum of, fi«mi ajaar, 292 , exixnt* 
of, 202. 

Til: 

See He^ame, Ihl. 

Timher : 

Vaiietice, of, 267 ; plantations of, 257 ; 
‘ icaoived * foiests, 257 , outpnt of, 
from Oovemoient forests, 257 ; 
annual output of teal*, 257 ; foreign 
<*xportb of, 257, 258 ; coastwise 

exports of, 267 ; (lovemment ship- 
ments of, 257; effoet of war on 
trade in, 257 ; teak from Siam, 257 ; 
imports of, 268 ; imiwrts of railway 
sleepers, 258; revenue deimd by 
Government from, 257 ; unit of sale 
of, 258 ; measurement of, by^ Hoppus 
system, 258 ; timber mills, 258. 

Tin ; 

Ocourreiice of, 239 ; produqGon of, 239 ; 
block tm, 239 ; tin ole, 239 ; exports 
of, mostly as mixed <*oTicentratos, 
2^ { exports of, ore, 240 ; exports of, 
240. V 

Tin on : 

SeoTm. 

Tfacal : 315. 

Thromataivaial : 66, 

^TalMitaa • 

VuraifiiM ol, cultivated in India^ 3049305; 
«• areas of production of, 305 ; acreage 


' under. 30 & ; trade vaHatlea of. 305 ^ 
exports of mnhanufaotiiredi. 305 ; 
coastwise ttade in Qiunannfaotnred; 
307 ; imports of leaf for wrappers.^ 
307 ; unit of sale and shipment of 
iinroanufactured, 306 ; manufaotare 
of cigars under Customs sapervision, 

307 ; 'Burma* and ’Tnobv* cigars. S07; 
bins, 306; supplies of, fot Frencb 
Government, 305, 309; imports of 
manufactured, far exceeding ^^xporta. 
306 , expoits of cigars, 307 ; cigarette 
factories m India, ^7 ; exports of 
manufactured, 308; portwise distri- 
bution of exports of manufactured. 

308 

rondi : 6>. 

lA'onnace claarancM with cnrgoM : 85. 

Tomiagf ichadulat tor stonmors : 

Appendix I, 338 • , 

Tcri, Toria : 178 

Trndt coiitreti Principal : 

Either distributing 01 iiidiistiial centies, 
t6. (Calcutta. Bomba>, Kangoon as 
examples of latter, 86, 87 ; main tiade 
centres in interior, 86 89. 

Trade, Export : 

Nature of, 102 ; tabic of principal items 
t)f, 102']03 , distiibution by countries 
of, 106 ; rtview ot trade dunng the 
peiLKl 1913‘l4 t.) 1<22 23, 107-110; 
detail* d references to articles appeat- 
mg in, 110 331. 

Trade. Foreign : 

features of India's, 94 , picpondcraiK^o 
of txporP, ovei imports, 94; India's 
balance of trade, 96, 01. 

Trade. Imiwrt : 

History of, 95 ; table of pnncipal items 
of, 96, 97 ; place of (1) cotton manu- 
factures u., 07, 98 ; (2) sugar in, 
^8; (3) iron, steel and machinery 
111 , 98, 99 ; (4) silk and spices in, 99 ; 

, pro\ moial distribution of, 99 ; features 
of post-wai trade. 99, 100 ; countnes 
of ongin paitK^patmg m, 100, 161. 

Tni«C«UHali,liMHaa : l6, 14. 

Trade niarhf s 

Kej^iration of, 26, 27 ; egistration of, 
by kfadtos Oamber of Oonmerce, 
37 ; by South Indian Chamber, 38 ; 
by Bombay lAUlownera* Association. 
42; regolatiom uddor Merchandise 
Marktf'^Act luUl^ to, 23. 

Tranquehar : 66. 

Tttn^lati : 238. 



, ChevLftena^ oi, 239 » production df, 
238; IndiAn output oompaved with 
* world ptoditotion of, 288 « Ifthour 
in, mines, 238 « tise^t of^ 238 , exports 
of, 230 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
230. 

TariMrie : 

Aiea ifhder, 267 , output of, 267 ; 
ifarkotiiig of, 267 , trade vanetieg 
<if, !J|[>7 , pre wat prices of, 267 , 
r Formosan tunnenc, 267 , < xports of, 
267, 26) , unit of sale and shipment 
of, 268 

Turpentine : 

Prodiution of, 330, imna^cd output 
of, due to war, 33) faotorus piu 
^ ducmg, 330, scope foi expansion of 
* udmtrt, J33, internal demand for, 
330 , inipoits of, 331 

a 

Tuticorin : 

Poitiot, 03, shipping at 01, 

nw haiboiii schdii i dating to, 

03 tiade of 04 Pori! rust it 6i; 

tlminhfi of ( omiiiLict ut) lb 


V 

Vengjrla : b 

Vizagapatam : ' 

Poit of, 70 ncv\ liuboiii iluni* it, 
70,71, tiaih <f, 7' 


W 

Wax, ParafRn : 

Pr»^gicfaW\o (haiaotti of tiade in, 301 , 
(xpoit- of 331, 102, diHtrlnitiou of 
trade in, 302 , unit ut sale and ship 
iiunt of 102 , manufacture 1 1 c audits 
hum, 322 

Whept : , , 

World production of, 163, gerta^t and 
pioduction of, m India, 163-166 , date a 
of foicoasts of crop, 302 , commercial* 
season of crop, 154 , trade descrip 
tions of, 155, exports of, 164 166, 
principal tecipicnts of, ^ 160 , 
prohimtions on expoit-s of, 166, 
Government control of, 151, pur 
Aiasts o|,«>n behalf of Royal Com 


WMI-ednld. 

zniseion, 157, Whtat Oommilpioner,. 
156; natural advantages of J^rachr 
lot shipment of, 15), adelteratlaii 
of. 165 , contracts for, m coufbrouty 
with the rules of Lopdou ('om Trade* 
Association/ 171 , xuiports oi* 
157 , prices of, 150, rates of height 
on, 335, unit of sale and shinmtnt 
of, 165 « 

Whent ffojr : 

Descriptions ot, J57, ix|Hjits of 158, 
uiut of sale an<l shipment of, 168 
% 

W<^ights and measures ; 33) 336. 

Wolfram : 

Sit fungstin 

I Wool : 

Production of 227 tinli nntrn of, 

227 traih v am tics of, 23(1 , Dead* 
wool 227, Shawl* wool o) pii hm, 

228 mill and domestic consumption 
of, 228 , organisation t f trade m 229 , 
t xports of, 22M, 229 , re expoits of, 

229, ww Ji-'liictJOji'j on, 226, clUtf 
ncipunts of, 229. imi»oitH of, 228, 
unit of sail and shipment of, 280 , 
millH working with, 230 products 
ot mills and handlooms, 230 , c tntres 
of mdustiv lu manufactiiies of, 

230, 231 , < xports of ininufacturtd 
woollens 230, Indian pile carpets, 
2)0, 231 , (\]M>rts of carpi and mgs, 
2)1 , imjwits of caiptfs 231 , import *1. 
of >ain, 2 0 


y 

T am, Coir : 

bn Ooir 

Yam. Cotton : 

Sc^ ( otton 


Z 

Zinc : « 

Ociurieme of, mixed with silver had 
cues, 242 the on a icmicc of sulphur- 
and siilphutu eeid, 242, (rixtiou 
of imdtmg plant at Namtu, 241,^ 
242 ^ exports of on, 212 

Zireon ; 246 
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